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ou Roads: 
Prevents Dust ~ 





Connecticut Avenue Bridge, Washington, D/C. Roadway Built with Tarvia X. 


The Passing of Plain Macadam 











**In these days of progress it is a misdemeanor bordering closely on crime 


to put an old style macadam pavement on a public road.” 


’—Chicago Tribune. 








ITHIN the last ten years the char- 

\ \) acter of traffic on our roads has 
changed completely. A large part of 

it is now motor trafhc and the wheels instead 


of simply rolling over the road tear up the 
surface. 





The driving wheels of an automobile re- 
volve several more times to the mile than 
front wheels of the same size, showing the 
existence of a certain amount of slip, and ac- 
counting clearly for the rapid deterioration 
of brittle macadam surfaces under such 
traffic. 


Deterioration means dust. It also. means 
frequent renewals of the surface atygreat ex- 
pense. Obviously, the way to prevent deteri- 
oration and to lower maintenance charges is to 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING.COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati» 
Seattle, London, Eng. 


Canadian Offices:— Montreal, ‘Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


make the road surface proof against the 
sheering actions of driving wheels. 


This can be accomplished by the use of 
Tarvia, which re-enforces the surface, giving 
it a plasticity and tenacity which will enable 
it to resist automobile traffic. 


Tarvia was the first bituminous binder on 
the American market and conforms to uni- 
versal European experience. It is made in 
three grades—‘“Tarvia X’? for road and 
pavement construction, ‘*Tarvia A’’ for sur- 
facing, ‘“Tarvia B’’ for dust prevention, and 
road preservation. 


Our expert advice is at the disposal of any 
one interested. Illustrated booklets regard- 
ing the Tarvia treatments free on request to 
nearest office. 
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DIAMONDS - WATCHES ON CREDIT 


Send for These Two Books—They Are} 
Absolutely FREE! Write for our handsome free catalog. t= 


= It contains over two thousand (2,000) 
beautiful illustrations of diamonds, watc Les solid gold jewelry, silver- 
ware and novelties at bargain pr y i fi 
it sent to your own home or express offi all che eas s prepaid. Ifit is entirely | 
satisfactory, send one-fifth the purchase price and keep it; balance in eight equal 
monthly amounts. We are offering great bargains in ladies’ and men’s watches, 

Our Blue Book, which tells “‘How Easy You Can Wear a Diamond or Watch 
by the Loftis System,” answers every question that a person could ask about 
our liberal credit plan or concerning the purchase of diamonds, watches and 
jewelry oncredit. It is beautifully embossed in blue and gold and is worth 
its weight in gold to anyone interested in our line. 

Both of these books will be sent to you absolutely free upon request. 


write today. LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 











THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL Diamond and Watch Credit House ; ENSTATE sz 
Dept. 9979 200 to 108 N. State a ieete CHICAGO, ILL. SAES-A, 
Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 





2eRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 19I3model, Write 


Jor Special Ofer. Finest 


Guaranteed 1913 Models $10 as 7 

11 and 912 MODELS 7 vo Tires. 

ALL OF BEST MAKES...... $7 to $12 

Vie 22 Second- i-Hand Wheels 

od es and models, good as new 

A\.& Great Factory Clez aring Sale. $3 to $8 
MigwWwe Ship on Approval without a cent feel (x I'S 
F srk Ratiow 10 Days” Free Trial , 


250 Styles 


Saciess half usual prices. DO NOT 
BUY till you get our catalogue and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. HSI CHICAGO 


“THE CLUTCH 
OF SIBERIA” 


BY 
RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT 


IN THE 


OCTOBER ARGOSY 





For orna- 
mental and 
shaded writing, 
Esterbrook’s Extra- 
fine Elastic No. 128 
is an ideal pen. Its fine 
point and wonderful 
elasticity make it partic- 
ularly adapted to this 
style of penmanship. 


There’s an Esterbrook 
Pen to suit every writer. 


Write for illustrated 
booklet. 





A book-length novel of Russian intrigue 
by a man who has traveled over the 
ground he describes 

Other stories and serials that have the 
inimitable ARGOSY tang of adventure. 


15 cents a copy from any newsdealer. | The Esterbrook Steel Pen ives Co. 
ss 95 John Street. New York 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY Works, Camden.N. J. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Make your furniture, woodwork and hardwood 
floors look just ike new—simply dust with 


AND AERA 


WRITE TODAY FOR BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 244-J Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











In answering any advertiscment on this page it is desirable that you mention THE CAVALIER. 


Classified 


THE PURPOSE OF 
THIS DEPARTMENT 


is to quickly put the reader in touch with the 


Advertising 


In the Munsey Magazines 
Line Rate } Special 
$2.50 | Combination 
Rate 
$5.65 
Less 5% 


Cash. 


Munsey’s Magazine 
The Argosy 
The All-Story Magazine 


Railroad Man’s Magazine for 


The Cavalier—$1.00 Per Line 
October 19th Cavalier Forms Close September 26th. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 





newest needfuls for the home, office or farm— 
or person; to offer, or search out, an unusual 
business. opportunity, or to suggest a service 
that may be performed satisfactorily through 
correspondence. 
. business man equally well to read these adver- 
tisements carefully 


It will pay a housewife or 


“© 4 New Force In Business"? is a booklet 
that tells how to advertise successfully in 
the classified departments of the Munsey 
Publications, Mailed anywhere on request. 


MUSIC AND SHEET MUSIC 





EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY NOW BEING ALLOTTED 
for Little Giant Lift and Force Pump. Only thing of its 


kind, it has free field wherever there's plumbing. 
all stoppages in pipes, saves plumber 
ious gases. Everyone wants it, 
everyone ein operate it. As strong in business world as 
amoug homes. Selling at top speed. 50,000 already in use. 
I can grant you absolute monopoly and fix you for life, if 
you are the right man. Address at once, J. E, KeNNEDY, 
M10, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY selling Error-Proof Speed 
Keys, the world’s first real typewriter key improvement. 
Every typewriter user a live prospect. Used by U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment and biggest corporations: everywhere. Operators 
all want them. Insure speed and accuracy. Save ey 
stationery, ribbons and platen. Agents all euthus 
Write quick for territory. TYPEWRITER SPEED KEY 
West Broadway, N. Y. 

WHOLESALE AGENT, SELL AUSTRALIAN OPAL to 
American jewelry trade, 150% profit. OO trial order 
sent C. O. D. express. Big mine on world’s best opal field 
wants representation U. S. A. Write C. E, Faury & Co., 
Miners and Lapidaries, Dubbo, Australia. 


AGENTS—OUR COLUMBIA FOLDING HANDBAG Is 
the best proposition on the market. Not sold in the 
stores. Big profits. Write for terms and other big sellers 
S. M. Diamonp & Bro., 35 W. 21st St., New York C 


WANTED—Local or Traveling Salesmen making small 
towns to handle our new attractive pocket side line. Quick 
shipments, prompt commission, no collecting. State terri- 
tory covered. For particulars address, G. A. Johnson, 210 
Sigel St., Chicago, Il. 

MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND COUNTY, 
handle best paying business known, legitimate, new, ex- 
clusive control; no insurance or book canvassing. Address 
HALSTEAD, 43 West 54th St., New York. 


WE WANT one selling agent in cach town to represent 
the Magic Electric Suction Cleaner; a high-grade proposi- 
tion—for high-grade men only—that’s really worth while 
investigating. Rosenfield Mfg. Co., 11 Abingdon Sq., Ns. 


AGENTS: <ERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. Carle- 
ton made $8.00 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00 in 
two days. Free Samples, Credit. Stump brings particulars. 
Freeport Mfg. Company, 49 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRAVELING SALESWOMEN WANTED. We want smart 
traveling saleswomen to get subscriptions for a leading trade 
jourtial. Our paper is a necessity to every Department and 
Dry-goods store, Milliner, Dressmaker and Ladies’ Tailor. 
Te the right women, expenses paid, salary guaranteed and 
liberal commission which will be permanent if they are not 
afraid to traveland have any selling ability. Address, stating 
experience, territory preferred and salary des 1, Cireula- 
tion Department, Women’s Wear, 42 E. 21st St., New York. 


Removes 
’ bills, prevents nox- 
everyone can afford it, 































































AGENTS—$50 WEEKLY We manufacture the best needle 
case made; a wonderful seller; 200% to 500% profit; talk- 
ing unnecessary; our ‘* Trust Scheme ’’ Envelopes do the 
work; general agents can make $100 weekly; particulars 
free, or send 10e for a 25c sample containing 115 needles. 
Paty NEEDLE Co., 206 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


HUSTLERS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY with the 
Fuller—the best and quickest selling line of sanitary 
household brushes made. Write now—we'll help you win. 
Catalog free. Sample outfit. Fuller Brush Co., 17 Hoadley 
Place, Hartford, Conn.; Western Branch, Wichita, Kan. 


PIANOS 


A USED PIANO with the manufacturer's guarantee gil 
the biggest value; we have many of the different sts aundard 
makes from $125 up, original cost three times that; deliv- 
ery free anywhere and very easy terms. The Pease name 
guarante fair dealing. Write for bargain list. Address 
Prase Pianos, Leggett Ave. and Barry St., Bronx, N. Y 





























BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS have been made by writers of successful words 
or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your 
song poems, with or without music, or write for free 
particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Wash- 
ington only place to secure copyright. H. KirKts Due- 
DALE Co., Dept. 11, Washingtoa, D. Cc. 





SONG 
you. 


POEMS WANTED—CASH OR ROYALTY 
NEEDHAM Music House, 114-5, St. Louis, Mo. 


TO 





SONG POEMS WANTED—Send us words or 
Rig money made in successful Songs. — Illus. 
Music Pus. Co., 643G, 


music, 
Book Free. 
Hayworth Washington, 
D0, 





MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


—_-_+ 

w rite ideas for moving picture plays. 
i Noexperience er literary excellen 
i work. We'll show you how. 
INSTITUTE, 210 Gaiety Theater Bldg., 








Make 









New York. 
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AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION, 
ering actual practice in shop and road work—provision 
for out-of-town men. Send for booklet M. West SIpE 
Y. M. C. A. AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





four weeks’ course coy- 








TELEGRAPHY 


TELEG RAPHY v AUG ur 
The omnigraph automatic 
sages at auy speed. 5 
Omnigraph Mfg. Co.. 





IN THE SHORTEST TIME, 
teacher sends you telegraph mes- 
styles. $2.00 up. Circular free. 
Dept. S, 39 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT 














i I AND PAY: BOOKS F RE E. 
sults. Send for list of In- 
veutions Wanted. Patents advertised free. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. CoLeMaNn, Patent 
ae 622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


ST HAT PRO" rl EC 
Highest references: best 


















REAL ESTATE—FARM LANDS 


FLORIDA 
AN INCOME FOR LIFE. 








TEN ACRES IN FLORIDA 
will provide ‘* an income for life’? tor you. We can tell 
you how to be successtul and independent on ten acres 
of good land in this beautiful country at Harwood, Florida, 
the new city on the East Coast. Glorious climate; no 
snow in this ‘* 3-cerop-a-year *’? country. You can be out 
on your land every day in the year and grow crops con- 
tinuously. Poultry is a ‘‘ money-maker ”’? here; chickens 
run outdoors all the year. Write to-day for booklet and 
information, AMERICAN LAND Co. oF FLoripa; W. A. 
Pridmore, President, Harwood, Florida; Northern Office, 
City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY- MAKING r ARMS—17 States; one to 1,000 
acres, $10 to $50 an acre: live stock, tools, crops often 
included to settle quickly. Big Catalogue 35 free. E. A. 
SrTrouT FaRM AGENCY, Sta. 3017, 47 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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Shaving Stick| - 

= Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Stick, with — 


all its rich, creamy, 
refreshing lather, in 
a new form that adds 
ease and comfort to 
the daily shave. 








The Holder Top enables you to grasp the stick firmly by the 
nickeled cap and to use it down to the last fraction of an inch 
without touching the soap with your fingers. And the stick will 


stand steady and upright, wherever you set it down. 
The 



























famik gina Note the convenient % 
amiliar é sanitary hinged-cover 
ged- nickeled box 
cover Sy 
aoe Three forms of the same good quality: BS 
Williams’ Shaving Stick Nisstisc Se 
Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Hinged-cover ~~ 


Williams’ Shavin Powder Nickeled Box 
g 





A trial sample of either sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Stick 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, &c. 
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THE SHADOW 


A SERIAL 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER 


CHAPTER I. 
Business—and Other Things. 


LAKE, the second deputy 
commnissioner, raised his 
gloomy hound’s eyes as 
the door opened and a 
woman stepped in. Then 

he dropped them again. 

“Hello, Elsie!” he said, without 
looking at hef. 

The woman stood a moment staring 
at him. Then she advanced thought- 
fully toward his table-desk. 

“ Hello, Jim!” she answered, as she 
sank into the empty chair at the desk- 
end. The rustling of silk suddenly 
ceased. An aphrodisiac odor of am- 
bergris crept through the deputy com- 
missioner’s office. 

The woman looped up her veil, fes- 
tooning it about the undulatory roll of 
her hat brim. Blake continued his 
solemnly preoccupied study of the 


desk-top. 
“You sent for me,’ the woman 
said. It was more a reminder than a 


question. And the voice, for all its 
quietness, carried no sense of timidity. 


EC 


The woman’s pale face, where the 
undulating hat brim left the shadowy 
eyes still more shadowy, seemed forti- 
fied with some calm sense of power. 
It was something-more than a dormant 
consciousness of beauty, though the 
knowledge that men would turn back 
to a face so wistful as hers, and their 
judgment could be dulled by a smile so 
narcotizing, had not a little to do with 
the woman’s achieved serenity. There 
was nothing outwardly sinister about 
her. This fact had always left her 
doubly dangerous as a law-breaker. 

Blake himself, for afl his dewlap and 
his two hundred pounds of lethargic 
beefiness, felt a vague and inward stir- 
ring as he finally lifted his head- and 
looked at her. 

He could see, as he had seen before, 
that hers were exceptional eyes, with 
iris rings of deep gray about the ever- 
widening and ever-narrowing pupils 
which varied with varying thought, as 
though set too close to the brain that 
controlled them. So dominating was 
this pupil that sometimes the whole eye 
looked violet, and sometimes green, ac- 
cording to the light. 
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proud. 


building its ephemeral glories. 


Then his.glance strayed to the wom- 


~ an’s mouth, where the upper lip curved 
— outward, from the base of the straight 


nose, giving her at first glance the ap- 
pearance of pouting. Yet the heavier 
under lip, soft and wilful, contradicted 


this impression of peevishness, deep- 


ened it into one of Ishmael- like re- 
bellion. 

Then Blake looked at the woman's 
hair. It was abundant and nut-brown, 


and artfully ‘and scrupulously inter- 


woven and twisted together. It seemed 
to stand the solitary pride of a life 
claiming few things of which to be 
Blake remembered how that 
wealth of nut-brown hair was~ daily 


 plaited and treasured and coiled and 


cared for, the meticulous attentiveness 
with which morning by morning its 


_hip-reaching abundance was braided 


and twisted and built up about the small 


head, an intricate structure of soft 


wonder which midnight must ever see 
again in ruins, just as the next morning: 
would find idly laborious fingers re- 
This 
rebuilding was done thoughtfully and 


_ calmly, as though it were a religious 
_ fite, as though it were a sacrificial de- 


votion to an ideal in a life tragically 


forlorn of beauty. 


He remembered, too, the day when 
he had first seen her. That was at the 
time of “The Sick Millionaire ” case, 
when he had first learned of her asso- 
ciation with Binhart. She had posed 
at the Waldorf as a trained nurse, in 


that case, and had met him and held 


him off and outwitted him at every 
turn. 

Then he had decided on his “plant.” 
To effect this he had whisked a young 
Italian with a lacerated thumb up from 
the City Hospital and sent him in to 
her as an injured elevator-boy looking 
for first-aid treatment. One glimpse 
of her work on that thumb showed her 
to be betrayingly ignorant of both 
figure-of-eight and spica bandaging, 


-and Blake, finally satisfied as to the im- 
posture, carried on his investigation, 
_ showed “ Dr. Callahan” to be Connie 
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Binhart, the con-man and bank thief, 
and sent the two adventurers scurrying 
away to shelter. 

He remembered, too, how seven 
months after that first meeting Stim- 
son of the central office had brought 
her to headquarters, fresh from Paris, 
involved in some undecipherable way 
in an Aix-les-Bains diamond robbery. 
The despatches had given his office 
very little to work on, and she had 
smiled at his thunderous grillings and 
defied his noisy threats. = 
- But as she sat there before him, chic 
and guarded, with her girlishly frail 
body so arrogantly well gowned, she 
had in some way touched his lethargic 
imagination. She showed herself to 
be of finer and keener fiber than the— 
sordid demireps with whom he had to 
do. Shimmering and saucy and de- 
bonair as a polo pony, she had seemed 
a departure from type, something 
above the meretricious termagants 
round whom he so often had to weave 
his accusatory webs of evidence. 

Then, the following autumn, she was 
still again mysteriously involved in the 
Sheldon. wire-tapping coup. This 
Montreal banker named Sheldon, from 
whom nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars had been wrested, put a bullet 
through his head rather than go home 
disgraced, and she had straightway 
been brought down to Blake, for, until 
the autopsy and the production of her 
dupe’s letters, Sheldon’s death had 
been looked upon as a murder. 


Blake had locked himself in with the ~ 


white-faced Miss Elsie Verriner, alias 
Chaddy Cravath, alias Charlotte Car- | 
ruthers, and for three long hours he ~ 
had pitted his dynamic brute force 
against her flashing and snakelike eva- 
siveness. He had pounded her with 
the artillery of his inhumanities. He 
had beleaguered her with explosive 
brutishness. He had bulldozed and 
harried her into frantic weariness. He 
had third-degreed her with cowering 
and trembling indignation, into hectic 
mental uncertainties, : 
Then, with the fatigue point well 
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= passed, he had marshaled the last of 


his own animal strength and essayed 
the final blasphemous Vesuvian on- 
slaught that brought about the nervous 


_ breakdown, the ultimate collapse. She 


had wept, then, the blubbering, loose- 
lipped, abandoned weeping of hysteria. 
She had stumbled forward and caught 
at his arm and clung to it, as though it 
were her last earthly pillar of support. 
Her huge plaited ropes of hair had 
fallen down, thick brown ropes longer 
than his own arms, and he, breathing 
hard, had set back and watched them 
as she wept. 

But Blake was neither analytical nor 
introspective. How it came about he 
never quite knew. He felt, after his 


_ blind and inarticulate fashion, that this 


scene of theirs, that this official assault 
and surrender, was in some way asso- 
ciated with the climacteric transports 
of camp-meeting evangelism, that it 
involved strange nerve-centers touched 
on. in rhapsodic religions, that it might 
even resemble the final emotional sur- 
render of reluctant love itself to the 
first aggressive tides of passion. 
What it was based on, what it arose 
from, he could not say. But in the 


~ flood-tide of his own tumultuous con- 


quest he had watched her abandoned 
weeping and her tumbled brown hair. 
And as he watched, a vague and 
troubling tingle sped like a fuse-sputter 
along his limbs, and fired something 
dormant and dangerous in the great 
hulk of a body which had never before 
been stirred by its explosion of emo- 
tion. It was not pity, he knew; for 
pity was something quite foreign to 
his nature. 

Yet as she lay back, limp and for- 
lorn against his shoulder, sobbing 
weakly out that she wanted to be a 
good woman, that she could be honest 
if they would only give her a chance, 
he felt that thus to hold her, to shield 

_her, was something desirable. 

She had stared, weary and wide- 
eyed, as his head had bent closer down 
over hers. She had drooped back, be- 
wildered and unresponsive, as his 


~ past. 


heavy lips had closed on hers that were 
still wet and salty with tears. 
she had left the office,-at the end of 


that strange hour, she had gone with 


the promise of his protection. 


The sobering light of day, with its — 


cynic relapse to actualities, might have 
left that promise a worthless one, had 
not the prompt evidence of Sheldon’s 
suicide come to hand. This made 
Blake’s task easier than he had ex- 
pected. The movement against Elsie 
Verriner was 
quarters. Two days later she met 
Blake by appointment. That day, for 
the first time in his life, he gave flowers 
to a woman. 

Two weeks later he startled her with 
the declaration that he wanted to 
marry her. He didn’t care about her 
She’d been dragged into the 
things she’d done without understand- 
ing them, at first, and she'd kept on be- 
cause there'd been no one to help her 
away from them. 
do it. She had a fine streak in her, and 
he wanted to bring it out! 


A little frightened, she tried to ex- 


When - 


“ smothered ” at head- - 


He knew he could — 








plain that she was not the marrying = 


kind. Then, brick-red and bull-necked, 


he tried to tell her in his groping Celtic — Se 


way that he wanted children, that she 
meant a lot to him, that he was going 
to try to make her the happiest woman 
south of Harlem. 

This had brought into her face a 
quick and dangerous light which he 
found hard to explain. He could see 


that she was flattered by what he had 


said, that his words had made her way- 
wardly happy, that for a moment, in 
fact, she had been swept off her- feet. 
Then dark afterthought interposed. 
It crept like a cloud across her aban- 


doned face. It brought about a change 


so prompt that it disturbed the second 
deputy. 

“ You're—you're not tied up al- 
ready, are you?” he had hesitatingly 
demanded. ‘“ You’re not married?”’ — 


“No, I’m not tied up!” she had 
‘promptly and fiercely responded. “ My 


life’s my own—my own!” 
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~ “Then why can’t you marry me?” 
the practical-minded man had asked. 
*T could!” she had retorted, with 
the same fierceness as before. Then 
_ she had stood looking at him out of 
wistful and unhappy eyes. ‘ I could— 
- if you only understood, if you could 
only help me the way I want to be 
helped!” 
She had clung to his arm with a 
_ tragic forlornness that seemed to leave 
her very wan and helpless. And he 
had found it ineffably sweet to enfold 
that warm mass of wan helplessness in 
his own virile strength. 
She asked for time, and he was glad 
to consent to the delay, so long as it 
did not keep him from seeing her. In 
matters of the emotions he was still as 
uninitiated as a child. He found him- 
- self a little dazed by the seemingly ac- 
- cidental tenderness, by the promises of 
devotion, in which she proved so 
lavish. 
~~ He grew heavily light-headed with 
his plans for the future. When she 
pleaded with him never to leave her, 
never to trust her too much, he patted 
her thin cheek and asked when she was 
going to name the day. From that 
finality she still edged away, as though 
her happiness itself were only experi- 
mental, as though she expected the blue 
sky above them to deliver itself of a 
bolt. 
But by this time she had become a 
: habit with him. He liked her even in 
= her moodiest moments. When, one 
day, she suggested that they go away 
= together, anywhere so long as it was 
away, he merely laughed at her child= 
ishness. 
It was, in fact, Blake himself who 
went away. After nine weeks of alter- 
nating suspense and happiness that 
seemed nine weeks of inebriation to 
_ him, he was called out of the city to 
- complete the investigation on a series 
- of iron-workers’ dynamite outrages. 

Daily he wrote or wired back to her. 




















had expected. 
When he returned to New York she 





———- 
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But he was kept away longer than he_ 


was no longer there. She had disap- 
peared as completely as though an 
asphalted avenue had opened and swal- 
lowed her up. It was not until the fol- — 
lowing winter that he learned she was 

again with Connie BE in south- 

ern Europe. 

He had known his one belated love 
affair. It had left no scar, he claimed, 
because it had made no wound. Bin-— 
hart, he consoled himself, had held the— 
woman in his power; there had been 
no defeat because there had been no= 
actual conquest. 
face her without an eye-blink of con- 
scious embarrassment. Yet it was 
good to remember that Connie Bin- 
hart was going to be ground in the 
wheels of the law, and ground fine, 
and ground to a finish. 


“What did you want me for, 
Jim?” the woman was again asking 
him, “She spoke with an intimate di- 
rectness, and yet in her attitude were 
subtle reservations, a consciousness of 
the thin ice on which they both stood. 
Each saw, only too plainly, the need 
for great care, in every step. In each 
lay the power to uncover, at a hand’s 
turn, old mistakes that were best un- 
remembered. 

Yet there was a certain suave 
audacity about the woman. She was 
not really afraid of Blake, and the 
second deputy had to recognize that 
fact. This self-assurance of hers he 
attributed to the recollection that she 


had once brought. about his personal —- 


subjugation, “got his goat,” as he 
had phrased it. She, womanlike, would 
never forget it. 

Theresa <man==t 
Schmittenberg tells me you know 
where he is.”” “Blake, as he spoke, con- 
tinued to look down at his desk top. 

“Yes?” she answered cautiously, 
watching herself as carefully as an 
actress with a role to sustain, a role 
in which she could never be quite let- 
ter-perfect. 


want. And 


“It’s Connie Binhart,” cut out the eee 


second L deputy: 








And now he could ~ 
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He could see discretion drop like a 
curtain across her watching face. 

“Connie Binhart!”’ she temporized. 
Blake, as his heavy side glance slued 
about to her, prided himself on the 
fact that he could see through her 
pretenses. At any other time he 
would have thrown open the flood- 
gates of that ever-inundating anger of 
his and swept all such obliquities off 
the board. 


“T guess,” he went on with slow 
_.patience, ““we know him best round 
here as Charles Blanchard.” 
“Blanchard? ” she echoed. 
“Yes, Blanchard, the Blanchard 
~ we've been looking for, for seven 
months now, the Blanchard who 


- chloroformed Ezra Newcomb and car- 
- ried off a hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“ Newcomb? ”’ again meditated the 
woman. 

“The Blanchard who shot down 
the bank detective in _Newcomb’s 
room when the rest of the bank was 
listening to a German band playing in 
the side Street, a band hired for the 
occasion.’ 

_. “When was that?” = ies the 
woman. ; 

“That was last October,” he an- 
swered with a sing-song weariness 
suggestive of impatience at such super- 
‘erogative explanations. 

“T was at Monte Carlo all last 
autumn,” was the woman’s quick 
retort. 

Blake moved his heavy body, as 


though to shoulder away any claim as - 


to her complicity. 

“T know that,” he acknowledged. 
“And you went north to Paris on 
the 29th of November. And on the 
3d of December you went to Cher- 
bourg; and on the 9th you landed 
in New York. I know all that. That's 
not what I’m after. I want to know 
now, to- 


where> Connie Binhart is, 

day.” \ 

_ heir glances at last came together. 
No move was made; no word was 

spoken. 


But a contest took place. 





“Why ask me?” repeated the wom- 
an for the second time. It was only 
too plain that she was fencing. — 

“Because you know,’ was Blake’s 
curt retort. He let the gray-irised 
eyes drink in the full cup of his de- 
termination. Some slowly accumulat- 
ing consciousness of his power seemed 
to intimidate her. He could detect a 
change in her bearing, in her speech 
itself. . 

“Jim, I can’t tell you, 
asserted. “I can’t do it!” 

“But I’ve got to know,” 
bornly maintained. 
tg:* 


7 


she slowly 


She sat studying him for a minute 


or two. Her face had lost its earlier 
arrogance. It seemed troubled; al- 
most touched with fear. She was not 
altogether ignorant, he reminded him- 
self, of the resources which he could 


command. 


“T can’t tell you,” she repeated. 
“Td rather you let me go.” 
The second deputy’s smile, scoffing 


and melancholy, showed how utterly 
He looked at. — 


“he ignored her answer. 
his watch. Then he looked back at 
the woman. <A nervous tug-of-war 


was taking place between her rights == 


and left hand, with a twisted-up pair 
of écru gloves forthe cable. 

“You know me,” he began again 
in his deliberate and abdominal bass. 
“And I know you. I’ve got ’o get 
this man Binhart. I’ve got ’o! He's 
been out for seven months, now, and 


he stub-— 
“And I’m going — 





they’re going to put it up to me, to 


me, personally. Copeland tried to get 
him without me. He fell down on it. 
They all fell down on it. And now 
they’re going to throw the case back 
on me. They think it'll be my Water- 
loo.” 
' He laughed. His laugh was as 
mirthless as the cackle of a guinea- 
hen. “ But I’m going to die hard, be- 
lieve me! And if I go down, if they 
think they can throw me on that, [’m 
going to take a few of my friends 
along with me.” 

“Ts that a threat? ’’ was the wom- 









-an’s quick inquiry. Her eyes nar- 
_ rowed again, for she had long since 
learned, and learned it to her sorrow, 
_ that every breath he drew was a 
breath of self-interest. 
“No; it’s just a plain statement.” 
He slued about in his swivel chair, 
throwing one thick leg over the other 
as he did so. “I hate to holler Au- 
burn at a girl like you, Elsie; but I'm 
going—” 
“Auburn?” she repeated very 
: quietly. Then she raised her eyes to 
aoe Tata Can you say a thing like that 
to me, Jim?” 
__He shifted a little in his chair. 
~ he met her gaze without a wince. 
“This is business, Elsie, and you 


But 


can’t mix business and—and other 
~___ things,” he tailed off at last, dropping 


== his eyes: 
= “Tm sorry you put it that way,” 
she said. ‘I hoped we'd be better 
_ friends than that!” 
“Tm not counting on friendship in 
- this!’ he retorted. _ 
“But it might have been better, 
even in this!’ she said. And the art- 
ful look of pity on her face angered 
him, 
“Well, we'll begin on something 
nearer home!”’ he cried. . 
He reached down into his pocket 
and produced a small tinted oblong of 
~_ paper. He held it, face out, so that she 
could read it. 

“This Steinert check’ll-do the trick. 
Take a closer look at the signature. 
Do you get it?” 

“ What about it?” she asked, with- 
out a tremor. 

He restored the check to his wallet 
and the wallet to his pocket. She 
would find it impossible to outdo him 
in the matter of impassivity. 

“T may or I may not know who 
forged that check. I don’t want to 

know. And when you tell me where 
- Binhart is, I won't know.” 

“That check wasn’t forged,” con- 
~ tended the quiet-eyed woman. 

_ . “Steinert will swear it was,’ de- 
__elared the second deputy. 
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She sat without speaking, apparently 
in deep study. Her intent face showed 
no fear, no bewilderment, no actual 
emotion of any kind. 

“You've got ’o face it,” said Blake, 
sitting back and waiting for her to 
speak. His attitude was that of a 
physician at a bedside, awaiting the 
prescribed opiate to produce its pre- 
scribed effect. 

“Will I be dragged into this case, in 
any way, if Binhart is rounded up?” 
the woman finally asked. = 

Not once,” he asserted. 

“ You promise me that?” 

“Of course,” answered the second | 
deputy. ; 


“And you'll let me alone on—on the —— 


other things?” she calmly exacted. - 
= Yes “he promptly acknowledged. 
“T'll see that you're let alone.” 

Again she looked at him with her 
veiled and judicial eyes. Then she 
dropped her hands into her lap. The 
gesture seemed one of resignation. 

* Binhart’s in Montreal,” she said. 

Blake, keeping his face well under 
control, waited for her to go on. 

“He's been in Montreal for weeks 
now. You'll find him at 381 King Ed- 
ward Avenue, in Westmount. He’s 
there, posing as an expert accountant.” 

She saw the quick shadow of doubt, 
the eyeflash of indecision. So she 
reached quietly down and opened her’ 
pocketbook, rummaging through its 
contents for a moment or two. Then 
she handed Blake a folded envelope. 

“ You know his writing?” she asked. 

“ T’ve seen enough of it,” he retorted, 
as he examined the typewritten envel- 
ope postmarked  “ Montreal, Que.” 
Then he drew out the inner sheet. On 
it, written by pen, he read the message: 
“Come to 381 King Edward Avenue 
when the coast is clear,” and below this 
the initials ‘ C. B.” 

Blake, with the wee still before 
his eyes, opened a desk-drawer and 
took out a large reading-glass. Through 
the lens of this he again studied the 
inscription, word by word. 
turned to the office phone-on his desk. — 





Then he — = 
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=e Nolan,” he said into the receiver, 
“T want to know if there’s-a King Ed- 
gs 


ward Avenue in Montreal.” 


- profession. 





He sat there waiting, still regarding 


- the handwriting with stolidly reproving 


eyes. There was no doubt of its au- 
thenticity. He would have known it at 
a glance. 

“Yes, sir,’ came the answer over the 
wire. ‘It’s one of the newer avenues 
in Westmount.” 

Biake, still wrapped in thought, hung 
up_the receiver. The woman facing 
him did not seem to resent his possible 
imputation of dishonesty. To be sus- 
picious of all with whom he came in 
contact was imposed on him by his 
He was compelled to watch 
even his associates, his operatives and 
underlings, his friends as well as his 
enemies. Life, with him, was a coucerto 
of skepticisms. 

She was able to watch him, without 
emotion, as he again bent Saward: took 
up the phone receiver, and this time 
spoke apparently to another office. 

“T want you to wire Teal to get a 
man out to cover 381 King Edward 
‘Avenue, in Montreal. Yes, Montreal. 
Tell him to get a man out there inside 
of an hour, and put a night watch on 
until I relieve ‘em.”’ 

Then, breathing heavily, he bent over 


his desk, wrote a short message on a 


ferm pad and pushed the buzzer-button 
with his thick finger. He carefully 
folded up the piece of paper as he 
waited. 

“Get that off to Carpenter in Mon- 
treal right away,” he said to the attend- 
ant who answered his call. Then he 
swung about in his chair, with a throaty 


_ grunt of content. 


He sat for a moment, staring at the 
woman with unseeing eyes. Then he 
stood up. With his hands thrust deep 
in his pockets he slowly moved his 


-head back and forth, as though assent- 


ing to some unuttered question. 

** Elsie, you're all right,” he acknowl- 
edged with his solemn and unimagina- 
tive impassivity. “ You're all right.” 

Her quiet gaze, with all its reserva- 


199 


tions, was a tacit question. He was still 
alittle puzzled by her surrender. He 
knew she did not regard him as the 
great man that he was, that his public — 
career had made of him. 

“You've helped me out of a hole,” 
he admitted as he faced her interro- 
gating eyes with his one-sided smile. 
“I'm mighty glad you've done it, Elsie 
—for your sake as well as mine.” 

“What hole?” asked the woman, 
wearily drawing on her gloves. There 
was neither open contempt nor indif-— 
ference on her face. Yet something in 
her bearing nettled him. The quietness — 
of her question contrasted strangely 
with the gruffness of the second dep- 
uty’s voice as he answered her. 

“Oh, they think I’m a_ has-been 
round here,” he snorted. “ They've got 
the idea I’m out o’ date. And I’m going 
to show ’em a thing or two to wake 
‘em up.” 

“How?” asked the woman. 

“By doing what their whole kid- 
glove gang haven't been able to do,” he 
ayowed. And having delivered him- 


self of that ultimatum, he promptly. - 


relaxed into his old-time impassiveness, 
like a dog snapping from his kennel 
and shrinking back into its shadows. __ 

At the same moment that Blake’s 
thick forefinger again prodded the buz- 
zer-button at his desk end the watching 
woman could see the relapse into official 
wariness. It was as though he had put 
the shutters up in front of his soul. 
She accepted the movement as a signal 
of dismissal. She rose from her chair 
and quietly lowered and adjusted her 
veil. Yet through that lowered veil she 
stood looking down at Never-Fail Blake 
for a moment or two. She looked at 
him with grave, yet casual, curiosity, as 
tourists look at a ruin that has been 
pointed out to them as historic. 

“You didn’t give me back Connie 
Binhart’s note,” she reminded him as 
she paused with her gloved finger-tips 
resting on the desk-edge. 

“D’you want it?” he queried with 
simulated indifference, as he made a 
final and lingering study of it. - 





















“T’'d like to keep it,” she acknowl- 
-edged.. When, without meeting her 
eyes, the second deputy handed it over 
- to her, she folded it and restored it to 
her pocketbook, carefully, as though 


: _ scrap of paper. i 
Never-Fail Blake, alone in his office, 
- and still assailed by the vaguely dis- 


_ behind her, pondered her reasons for 
taking back Binhart’s scrap of paper. 
-He wondered if she had at any time 
actually cared for Binhart. He won- 
dered if she was capable of caring for 
‘anybody. And this problem took his 
thoughts back to the time when so 
- much might have depended on its 
, answer. 
___- The second deputy dropped his read- 
_ing-glass in its drawer and slammed it 
shut. It made no difference, he assured 
himself, one way or the other. And in 
the consolatory moments of a sudden 
- new triumph Never-Fail Blake let his 
_ thoughts wander pleasantly back over 
_ that long life which (and of this he was 
~ now comfortably conscious) his next 
official move was about to redeem. 














CHAPTER IL. 
““Never-Fail Blake.” 


was as a Milwaukee newsboy, at 
the age of twelve, that “ Jimmie” 
Blake first found himself in any way 
associated with that arm of constituted 
authority known as the police force, 
‘A plain-clothes man, on that occasion, 
had given him a two-dollar bill to carry 
abottt an armful of evening papers and 
at the same time tail an itinerant pick- 
pocket. : 

The fortifying knowledge, two years 
later, that the law was behind him 
when he was pushed happy and tingling 
through a transom to release the door- 
lock for a house-detective, was perhaps 
a foreshadowing of that pride which 
later welled up in his bosom at the 
_ phrase that he would always “ have 

united decency behind - him,” as the 


- 
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vast things depended on that small’ 


turbing perfumes which she had left~ 


agi 


social purifiers fell into the habit of | 


putting it. 

At nineteen, as a checker at the 
Upper Kalumet Collieries, Blake had 
learned to remember faces. Slavic or 
Magyar, Swedish or Calabrian, from 
that daily line of over two hundred he 
could always pick his face and correctly 
call the name. His post meant a life of 
indolence and petty authority. His 


earlier work as a steamfitter had been — 


more profitable. Yet at that work he 


had been a menial; it involved no tran--.- 


som-born thrills, no street-corner tail- 
er’s suspense. As a checker he was at 
least the master of other men. 

His public career had actually begun 
as a Strike-breaker. The monotony of 


night-watchman service, followed by a 


year as a drummer for an Eastern fire- 
arm firm, and another year as an in- 
spector for a Pennsylvania powder 
factory, had infected him with the 
wanderlust of his kind. 

It was in Chicago, on a raw day of 
late November, with a lake wind whip- 
ping the street dust into his eyes, that he 
had seen the huge canvas sign of a 
hiring agency’s office, slapping in the 
storm. This sign had said: ‘ Men 
WantTeD.” Being twenty-six and ad- 
venturous and out of a job, he had 


drifted in with the rest of earth’s un-_ 


desirables and asked for work. 

After twenty minutes of private 
coaching in the mysteries of railway 
signals, he had been passed by the 
desk examiner and sent out as one of 
the scab train-crew to move perish- 
able freight, for the Wisconsin Central 
was then in the throes of its first great 
strike. And he had gone out as a green 
brakeman, but he had come back as a 
hero, with a Tribune reporter posing 
him against a furniture-car for a two- 
column photo. For the strikers had 
stoned his train, half killed the scab 
fireman, stalled him in the yards, and 
cut off two-thirds of his cars and shot 
out the cab-windows for full measure. 

- But in the cab with an Irish engine- 


driver named O’Hagan, Blake had =~ 
backed down through the yards again, 





# 











picked tip his train, crept up over the 
tender and along the car-tops, recoupled 
his cars, fought his way back to the 
engine, and there, with the ecstatic 
O’Hagan at his side, had hurled back 
the last of the strikers trying to storm 
his engine-steps. He even fell to 
firing as the yodeling O’Hagan got 
his train moving again, and then, 
perched on the tender-coal, took pot- 
shots with his brand-new revolver at a 
last pair of strikers who were attempt- 
~“dfig to manipulate the hand-brakes. 


That had been the first train to- 


get out of the yards in seven days. 


Through a godlike disregard of signals, 


it is true, they had run into an open 
switch, some twenty-eight miles up the 
line, but they had moved their freight 
and won their point. 

Blake, two weeks later, had made 
himself further valuable to that hiring 
agency, not above subornation of per- 
jury, by testifying in a court of law to 
the sobriety of a passenger-crew who 
had been carried drunk from their scab- 
manned train. So naively dogged was 
he in his stand, so quick was he in his 
retorts, that the agency, when the strike 
~ ended by a compromise ten days later, 
took him on as one of their own op- 
eratives. 

Thus James Blake became a private 
detective. He was at first disappointed 
in the work. It seemed, at first, little 
better than his old job as watchman and 
checker. But the agency, after giving 
him a three-week try-out at picket 
work, submitted him to the further test 
of a shadowing case. That first as- 
signment of tailing kept him thirty-six 
hours without sleep, but he stuck to his 
trail, stuck to it with the blind perti- 
nacity of a bloodhound, and at the end 
transcended mere animalism by buying 
a tip from a friendly bartender. Then, 


when the moment was ripe, he walked 
into the designated hop-joint and picked 
his man out of an underground bunk 
as impassively as a grocer takes an 
egg-crate from a cellar-shelf. 

After his initial baptism of fire in 
the Wisconsin Central Railway yards, 
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however, Blake yearned for something 
more exciting, for something more sen- 
sational. His hopes rose when, a month 
later, he was put on track work. 
He was at heart fond of both a good 
horse and a good heat. He liked the 
open air and the stir and movement and 
color of the grand-stand crowds. He 
liked the ponies with the sunlight on 
their satin flanks, the music of the band, 
the gaily appareled women. 

He liked, too, the offhand deference 
of the men about him, from turnstile to 
betting-shed, once his 
known. 
favor with him, touts and rail-birds, 
clockers and owners, jockeys and gam- 


blers and book-makers, placating him _ == 


with an occasional “ sure-thing” tip- 
from the stables, plying him with cigars. 
and advice as to how he should place 
his money. ‘There was a tacit under- 
standing, of course, that in return for 
these courtesies his vision was not to 
be too keen nor his manner too ag- 
gressive. 


When he was approached by an ex- = 


pert “dip ” with the offer of a fat re- 
rd for immunity in working the — 
track crowds, Blake carefully weighed 
the matter, pro and con, equivocated, 
and decided he would gain most by a 


“fall.” So he planted a barber’s assist- 


ant with whom he was friendly, de-— 
scended on the pickpocket in the very 
act of going through that bay-rum- 
scented youth’s pocket, and secured a 
conviction that brought a letter of 
thanks from the club stewards and a 
word or two of approval from his head 
office. 

That head office, seeing that they had 
a man to be reckoned with, transferred 
Blake to their Eastern division, with 
headquarters at New York, where new 
men and new faces were at the moment 
badly needed. 

They worked him hard, in that new 
division, but he never objected. He — 
was sober; he was dependable; and he 
was dogged with the doggedness of the — 
unimaginative. He wanted to get on, 
to make good, to be more than a_mere— 





calling was 
They were all ready to curry — 





























operative. And if his initial assign- 
ments gave him little but rough-neck 
work to do, he did it without audible 
_ complaint. He did body-guard service, 
he handled strike-breakers, he rounded 
up freight-car thieves, he was given 
- occasionally spot and tailing work to 
do. Once, after a week of up- 
holstered hotel lounging on a divorce 
case, he was sent out on night detail 
to fight river pirates stealing from the 
coal-road barges. 
In the mean time, being eager and 
unsatisfied, he studied his city. La- 
boriously and patiently he made him- 
self acquainted with the ways of the 
~ underworld. He saw that all his future 
depended upon acquaintanceship with 
criminals, not only with their faces, but 
_ with their ways and their women and 
their weaknesses. So he started a gal- 
lery, a gallery of his own, a large and 
crowded gallery between walls no wider 
than the bones of his own skull. 
To this jealously guarded and pon- 


- derously sorted gallery he day by day 


added some new face, some new scene, 
some new name. Crook by crook he 
_ stored them away there, for future ref- 
erence. He got to know the “ habit- 
uals” and the “timers,” the “ gangs ” 
and their “ hang-outs”” and “ fences.” 
He acquired an array of confidence men 
and hotel beats and queer shovers and 
bank sneaks and_ wire-tappers and 
drum-snuffers. He made a mental rec- 
ord of dips and yeggs and till-tappers 
and keister-crackers, of panhandlers 
and dummy chuckers, of sun-gazers and 
schlaum workers. He slowly became 
acquainted with their routes and their 
- rendezvous, their tricks and ways and 
records. 

But, what was more important, he 
also grew into an acquaintanceship with 
ward politics, with the nameless power 
above him and its enigmatic traditions. 
He got to know the Tammany heelers, 
the men ‘with “ pull,” the lads who were 
to be “pounded”’ and the lads who 
were to be let alone, the men in touch 
with the “Senator,” and the gangs with 
_ the fall money always at hand. 


‘look at him a second time. 
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Blake, in those days, was a good 
mixer. He was not an office man, 
and was never dubbed high-brow. 
He was not above his work; no one 
accused him of being too refined for 
his calling. Through a mind such as 
his the law could best view the criminal, 
just as an eclipse is best viewed through 
smoked glass. 

He could hobnob with bartenders 
and__red-lighters, pass — unnoticed 
through a slum, join casually in a 
stuss game, or loaf unmarked about.a 
street-corner. He was fond of pool 
and billiards, and many were the uncon- 
sidered trifles he picked up with a cue 
in his hand. His face, even in those 
early days, was heavy and inoffensive. 
Commonplace seemed to be the word 
that fitted him. He could always mix 
with and become one of the crowd. He 
would have laughed at any such foolish 
phrase as “ protective coloration.” Yet 
seldom, he knew, men turned back to 
Small-eyed, 
beefy, and “well-fed, he could have 
passed, under his slightly tilted black 
boulder, as a truck-driver with a day 
off. 

What others might have denomi- 
nated as “ dirty work ” he accepted with 
heavy impassivity, consoling himself 
with the contention that its final end 
was cleanness. And one of his most 
valuable assets, outside his stolid heart- 
lessness, was his speaking acquaint- 
anceship with the women of the under- 
world. He remained aloof from them 
even while he mixed with them. He 
never grew into a “ moll-buzzer.” — 

But in his rough way he cultivated 
them. He even helped some of them 
out of their troubles—in consideration 
for tips which were to be delivered 
when the emergency arose. They ac- 
cepted his gruffness as simple-minded- 
ness, as blunt honesty. One or two, 
with their morbid imaginations touched- 
by his seeming generosities, made wist- 
fulamatory advances, which he prompt- 
ly repelled. He could afford to have 
none of them with anything on him. 
He saw the need of keeping cool-headed 








= “ang a lock. 





a work to do. 





and clean-handed, with an eye always 
to the main issue. 

And Blake really regarded himself as 
clean-handed. Yet deep in his nature 
was that obliquity, that adeptness at 
_ trickery, that facility in deceit, which 
made him the success he was. He could 
always meet a crook on his own ground. 
He had no extraneous sensibilities to 
eliminate. He mastered a secret process 
of opening and reading letters without 
detection. He became an adept at pick- 
One of his earlier successes 

had depended on the cool dexterity 
~with which he had exchanged trunk- 
checks in a Wabash baggage-car at 
Black Rock, allowing the “loft” thief 
under suspicion to carry off a dummy 
trunk, while he came into possession of 
another’s belongings and enough evi- 
dence to sectire his victim’s conviction. 
At another time, when “tailing” on 

a badger-game case, he equipped him- 
self as a theatrical “ bill-sniper,” fol- 
lowed his man about without arousing 
suspicion, and made liberal use of his 
magnetized tack-hammer in the final 
mix-up when he made his haul. He 
did not shirk these mix-ups, for he was 
endowed with the bravery of the unim- 
aginative. This very mental heaviness, 
holding him down to materialities, kept 
his contemplation of contingencies 
from becoming bewildering. He en- 
joyed the limitations of the men against 
whom he was pitted. Yet at times he 
had what he called a “ coppered hunch.”’ 


When, in later years, an occasional - 


criminal of imagination became his 
enemy, he was oiten at a loss as to how 
to proceed. But imaginative criminals, 
he knew, were rare, and dilemmas sich 
as these proved infrequent. Whatever 
his shift, or however unsavory his re- 
source, he never regarded himself as 
on the same basis as his opponents. He 
had law on his side; he was the instru- 
ment of that great power known as 
justice. 

As Blake’s knowledge of New York 
and his work increased he was given 
less and less of the rough- “neck 


He proved himself, in 
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fact, a stolid and painstaking investi- — 
gator. 


successful. 


advanced to this new department, where 
he found himself compelled to a new 
term of study and a new circle of al- © 
liances. He went laboriously through 
records of forgers and check raisers 
and counterfeiters. 
study of all such gentry, sullenly yet- 
methodically, like a backward scholar | 
mastering a newly imposed branch of 
knowledge, thumbing  _frowningly - 
through official _ reports, 
heavily over portrait files and police 
records, plodding determinedly through 
counterfeit-detector manuals. For this 
book-work, as he called it, he Be: a 
deep-seated disgust. : 
The outcome of his first case, later 
known as the “ Todaro National Ten 
Case,” confirmed him in this attitude. 
Going doggedly over the counterfeit 
ten-dollar national bank-note that had 
been given him after two older opera- 
tives had failed in the case, he discov- 
ered the word “ Dollars ”’ in- small let- 
tering spelt “ Ddllers.” Concluding 
that only a foreigner would make a 


mistake of that nature, and knowing _ 


the activity of certain bands of Italians 
in such counterfeiting efforts, he be-— 
gan his slow and scrupulous search 
through the purlieus of the East Side. 
About that search was neither move- 
ment nor romance. It was humdruni, 
dogged, disheartening labor, with the 
gradual elimination of possibilities and — 
the gradual narrowing down of his 
field. But across that ever-narrowing 
frail the accidental little clue finally 


fell, and on the night of the final raid = 


the desired plates were captured and 
the notorious and long-sought Todaro 
rounded up. 


So successful was Blake dureecthe Ze 
following two years that the Washing- — 


ton authorities, coming in touch with 


him through the operations of the Se- 


cret Service, were moved to make him 
This offer he stolidly con- 












As a divorce-suit shadower he _ 
was equally resourceful and equally 
When his agency took over 
the bankers’ protective work he was — 





He took up the _ = 


breathing 





























sidered, and at last stolidly accepted. 
He became an official with the weight 
of the Federal authority behind him. 
He became an investigator with the se- 
crets of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at his beck. He found him- 
self a cog in a machinery that seemed 
limitless in its ramifications. He was 
the agent of a vast and centralized au- 
thority, an atthority against which 
there could be no opposition. But he 
had to school himseli to the knowledge 
_ that he was a cog, and nothing more. 
And two things were expected of him, 
efficiency and silence. 

_ He found a secret pleasure, at first, 
“in the thought of working from under 
cover, in the sense of operating always 
in the dark, unknown and unseen. It 
gave a touch of something Olympian 
and godlike to his movements. 

But as time went by the small cloud 
of discontent on his horizon grew 
darker, and widened as it blackened. 
He was avid of something more than 
power. He thirsted not only for its 
operation, but also for its display, He 
rebelled against the idea of a continu- 
ally submerged personality. He nursed 
a keen hunger to leave some record of 
what he did or had done. He objected 
to it all as a conspiracy of obliteration, 
objected to it as an actor would object 


to playing to an empty theater. There J 
was no one to appreciate and applaud. 


_ And an audience was necessary. He 
enjoyed the unctuous salute of the pa- 
trolman on his beat, the deferential 
door holding of office boys, the quick 
attentiveness of minor operatives. 
But this was not enough. He felt the 
normal demand to assert himself, to be 
known at his true worth by both his fel- 
low workers and the world in general. 

It was not until the occasion when he 
had run down a gang of Williamsburg 
counterfeiters, however, that his name 
was conspicuously in print. So inter- 
esting were the details of this gang’s 
operations, so typical were their meth- 
ods, that Wilkie or some official un- 
der Wilkie had handed over to a month- 
ly known as The Counterfeit Detector 


i 
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a full account of the case. A New 
York paper has printed a somewhat 
distorted and romanticized copy of this, 
having sent a woman reporter to inter- 
view Blake—while a staff artist made 
a pencil drawing of the Secret Service 
man during the very moments the lat- 
ter was smilingly denying them either a 
statement or a photograph. 

Blake knew that publicity would im- 
pair his effectiveness. Some inner 
small -voice forewarned him that ail 
outside recognition of his calling would 
take away from his value as an-agent 
of the Secret Service. But his hunger 
for his rights as a man was stronger 
than his discretion as an official. He 
said nothing openly ; but he allowed in- 
ferences to be drawn and the artist’s 
pencil to put the finishing touches to 
the sketch. 

It was here, too, that his slyness, his 

natural circtiitiveness, operated to save 
him. When the inevitable protest came 
he was able to prove that he had said 
nothing and had indignantly refused a 
photograph. He completely cleared 
himself. But the hint of an interesting 
personality had been betrayed to the 
public; the name of a new sleuth had 
gone on record, and the infection of 
curiosity spread like a mulberry rash 
from newspaper office to newspaper 
office. 
\ A representative of the press, every 
now and then, would drop in on Blake, - 
or chance to occupy the same smoking 
compartment with him on a run _ be- 
tween Washington and New York, to 
ply his suavest and subtlest arts for the 
extraction of some final fact with 
which to cap an unfinished story, 
Blake, in turn, became equally subtle 
and suave. His lips were sealed, but 
even silence, he found, could be made 
illuminative. Even reticence, on occa- 
sion, could be made to serve his per- 
sonal ends. He acquired the trick of 
surrendering data without any shadow 
of actual statement. 

These chickens, however, all came 
home to roost. Official recognition was 
taken of Blake’s tendencies, and he was 
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assigned to those cases where a leak 
would prove least embarrassing to the 
department. He saw this and resented 
it. But in the mean time he had been 
keeping his eyes open and storing up 
in his cabinet of silence every unsavory 
rumor and fact that might prove of use 
in the future. He found himself, in 
due time, the master of an arsenal of 
political secrets. And when it came to 
a display of power he could merit the 
attention if not the respect of a start- 
lingly wide circle of city officials. 
When a New York municipal election 
brought a party turnover, he chose the 
moment as the psychological one for a 
display of his power, cruising up and 
down the coasts of officialdom with his 
grim facts in tow, for all the world like 
a flagship followed by its fleet. 

It was deemed expedient for the New 
York authorities to take care of 
him. A berth was made for him in the 
central office, and after a year of la- 
borious manipulation he found himself 
third deputy commissioner and a power 
in the land. = 

If he became a figure of note, and 
_ fattened on power, he found it no 

longer possible to keep as free as he 
wished from entangling alliances. He 
had by this time learned to give and 
take, to choose the lesser of two evils, 
to pay the ordained price for his tri- 
umphs. Occasionally the forces of evil 
had to be bribed with a promise of pro- 
tection. For the surrender of danger- 
ous plates, for example, a counterfeiter 
might receive immunity, or for the 
turning of State’s evidence a guilty 
man might have to go scot-free. At 
other times, to squeeze confession out 
of a crook, a cruelty as refined as that 
of the inquisition had to be adopted. 

In one stubborn case the end had 
been achieved by depriving the victim 
of sleep, this Chinese torture being kept 
up until the needed nervous collapse. 
At another time the midnight cell of a 
_ suspected murderer had been set 
like a stage, with all the accessories of 
his crime, including even the cadaver, 
~and when suddenly awakened the fren- 
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zied man had shrieked out his confes- 
sion. But, as a rule, it was by imposing 
on his prisoner’s better instincts, such 
as gang-loyalty or pity for a supposed- 


ly threatened “ rag,’’ that the point was __ 


won. In resources of this nature Blake ~ 
became quite conscienceless, salving his 
soul with the altogether Jesuitic claim 
that illegal means were always justi- 
fied by the legal end. 

By the time he had fought his way _ 
up to the office of second deputy he no 
longer resented being known as a. 
“rough-neck ” or a “flat foot.” As 
an official, he believed in roughness ; it 
was his right; and one touch of right 
made away with all wrong, very much— 
as one grain of pepsin properly dis-— 
posed might digest a carload of beef.-— 


A crook was a crook. His natural end — 


was the cell or the chair, and the sooner 
he got there the better for all con- 
cerned, 

So Blake believed in hammering 
his victims. He was an advocate of 
confrontation. He had faith in the 
old-fashioned third-degree dodges. At 
these, in his ponderous way, he be- 
came an adept, looking on the nervous 
system of his subject as a nut, to be 
calmly and relentlessly gnawed at until 
the meat of truth lay exposed, or to be 


-cracked by the impact of some sudden 


great shock. 

Nor was the second deputy above re- 
sorting to the use of “ plants.” Some- 
times he had to call in a “fixer” to 
manufacture evidence, that the far-off — 
ends of justice might not be defeated. 
He made frequent use of women of a 
certain type, women whom he could in- 
timidate as an officer or buy over as a” 
good fellow. He had his aids in all 
walks of life, in clubs and- offices, in 
pawn-shops and saloons, in hotels and 
steamers and barber-shops, in pool- 
rooms and anarchists’ cellars. He also” 
had his visiting list, his fences and 
stool-pigeons and shoo-fiies. 

He preferred the outdoor work, 
both becattse he was more at home in 
it and because it was more spectacular. 
He relished the bigger cases. He liked 



































__tostepin where an underling had failed, 
get his teeth into the situation, shake 
the mystery out of it, and then oblit- 
erate the underling with a half-hour of 
blasphemous abuse. He had scant pa- 
tience with | what he called the “ high- 
collar cops.” He consistently opposed 
the new-fangled methods, such as the 
Portrait Parle, and pin-maps for re- 


cording crime, and the graphic-system’ 


boards for marking the movements of 
criminals. 

All anthropometric nonsense such as 
Bertillon’s he openly sneered at, just as 
he scoffed at card indexes and finger- 
prints and other academic innovations 
which were debilitating the force. He 
had gathered his own data, at great 
pains, he nursed his own_ personal 
__ -knowledge as to habitual offenders and 
- their aliases, their methods, their con- 
 victions and: records, their associates 
and hang-outs. He carried his own 
gallery under his own hat, and he was 
proud of it. His memory was good, 
and he claimed always to know his 
man. His intuitions were strong, and 
if he disliked a captive, that captive 
Was in some way guilty—and he saw 
to it that his man did not escape. He 
was relentless, once his professional 
pride was involved. Being without im- 


agination, he was, without pity. It was, _ 


at best, a case of dog eat dog, and the 
law, the law for which he had such rev- 
erence, happened to keep him the upper 
dog. 

Yet he was a comparatively stupid 
man, an amazingly self-satisfied toiler 
who had chanced to specialize on crime. 
And even as he became more and more 
assured of his personal ability, more 
and more entrenched in his tradition of 
greatness, he was becoming lessand less 
elastic, less receptive, less adaptive. 
Muchas he tried to blink the fact, he 
was compelled to depend more and 
more on the office behind him. His 
personal gallery, the gallery under his 
hat, showed a tendency to become both 
obsolete and inadequate. 

That.endless catacomb of lost souls 


- grew too intricate for one human mind 
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to compass. New faces, new names, 
new tricks tended to bewilder him. -He 
had to depend more and more on the 
clerical staff and the finger-print bu- 
reau records. His position became that 
of a villager with a department-store 
on his hands, of a country shopkeeper 
trying to operate an urban emporium. 
He was averse to deputizing his official 
labors. He was ignorant of systems 
and science. He took on the pathos of 
a man who is out of his time, touched 
with the added poignancy of a passion- 
ate incredulity as to his predicament. 
He felt, at times, that there was some- 
thing wrong, that the rest of the depart- 
ment did not look on life and work as 
he did. But he could not decide just 
where the trouble lay. And in his un- 
certainty he made it a point to entrench 
himself by means of politics. It be- 
came an open secret that he had a pull, 
that his position was impregnable. This 
in turn tended to coarsen his methods. 
It lifted him beyond the domain of 
competitive effort. It touched his care- 
lessness with arrogance. It also tinged _ 
his arrogance with occasional Cruelty. 

He redoubled his efforts to sustain 
the myth which had grown up about 
him, the myth of his vast cleverness and 
personal courage. He showed a tend- 
ency for the more turbulent centers, 
He went among murderers without ° 
a gun. He dropped into dives, pro- 
tected by nothing more than the tradi- 
tion of his office. He pushed his way 
in through thugs, picked out his man, 
and told him to come to headquarters in 
an hour’s time—and the man usually 
came. His appetite for the spectacular 
increased. He preferred to head his 
own gambling raids, ax in hand. 

But more even than his authority he 
liked to parade his knowledge. He 
liked to be able ae say : “ This is Sheeny 
Chi’s coup!” “'That’s a job that 
only Soup- Cae ‘Charlie could do!” 
When a police-surgeon hit on the idea 
of etherizing an obdurate “dummy 
chucker,” to determine if the prisoner 
could talk or not, Blake appropriated 
the suggestion as his own. And when 














the press boys trooped in for their 


daily gist of news, he asked them, as« and size. 


usual, not to couple his name with the 


incident; and they, as usual, made him 


the hero of the occasion. 

For Never-Fail Blake had made it a 
point to be good to the press boys. He 
acquired’ an ability to jolly them 
~ without too obvious loss of dignity. He 
took them into his confidences, appar- 
ently, and made his disclosures personal 
matters, individual favors. He kept 
careful note of their names, their char- 
acteristics, their interests. He culti- 
vated them, keeping as careful track of 
them from city to city as he did of the 
big criminals themselves. They got 
into the habit of going to him for their 
special stories. He always exacted se- 
crecy, pretended reluctance, yet par- 
celed out to one reporter and another 
those dicta to which his name could be 
most appropriately attached. He even 
surrendered a clue or two as to how his 
own activities and triumphs might be 
worked into a given story. When he 
perceived that those worldly - wise 
young men of the press saw through 
the dodge, he became more adept, more 
_ adroit, more delicate in method. But 
the end was the same. 

It was about this time that he invest- 
ed in his first scrap-book. Into this se- 
cret granary went every seed of his 
printed personal history. Then came 
the higher records of the magazines, the 
illustrated’ articles written about 
“ Blake; the Hamard of America,” as 
one of them expressed it, and “‘ Never- 
Fail Blake,” as another put it. He was 
very proud of those magazine articles. 
He even made ponderous and painsta- 
king efforts for their repetition, at 
considerable loss of dignity. Yet he 
adopted the pose of disclaiming respon- 
sibility, of disliking such things, of be- 
ing ready to oppose them if some effect- 
ive method could only be thought out. 
He even hinted to those about him that 
this seeming garrulity was serving a 
good end, claiming it to be harmless 
pother to cover more immediate trails 


== on which he pretended to be engaged. 
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icent figure that sat before a bald ta- 





But the scrap-books grew in number. 


with his clippings. He developed into- 
a personage, as much a personage as a 
grand-opera prima donna on tour. His 
sticcesses were talked over in clubs. His 
name came to be known to the men in 
the street. His camera-eye was now 
and then mentioned by the scientists. 
His unblemished-record was referred to 
in an occasional editorial. When an 
ex-police reporter came to him, asking 
him to father a macaronic volume bear- 
ing the title “ Criminals of America,” 
Blake not only added his name to the 
title-page, but advanced three hundred — 
dollars to assist toward its launching. — 
The result of all this was a subtle 
yet unmistakable shifting of values, an | 


-achievement of public glory at the loss 


of official confidence. He excused his 
waning popularity among his cowork- 
ers on the ground of envy. It was, he 
held, merely the inevitable penalty for 
supreme success in any field. But a 
hint would come, now and then, that 
troubled him. 

“You think you're a big gun, 
Blake,” one of his underworld victims 
once had the temerity to cry out at him. 
“You think you’re the king of the 
Hawkshaws! But if you were on my 
side of the fence, you'd last about as — 
long as a snowball on a crownsheet!”” 





CHAPTER Iii. 
“TIL Get Him.” 


was not until the advent of Cope- 
land, the new first deputy, that 


[¢ 


Blake began to suspect his own position. 


Copeland was an out-and-out office 
man, anything but a flat-foot. Weak 
looking and pallid, with the sedentary 
air of a junior desk-clerk, vibratingly 
restless with no actual promise of being 
penetrating, he was of that indetermi- 
nate type which never seems to acquire 
a personality of its own. 

The small and bony and steel-blue 
face was as neutral as the spare and ret- 


It became a task to keep up 




















ble in a bald room as inexpressive and 
Teticent as its occupant. Copeland was 
not only unknown outside the depart- 
‘ment; he was, in a way, unknown in 
his own official circles. 

And then Blake woke up to the fact 
that some one on the inside was work- 
ing against him, was blocking his 
moves, was actually using him as a 
blind. While he. was given the 
cold trails, younger men went out on 
the hot ones. There were times 
when the second deputy suspected that 

his enemy was Copeland. Not that he 
~ could be sure of this, for Copeland him- 
_self gave no inkling of his attitude. He 
gave no inkling of anything, in fact, 
personal or impersonal. 

But more and more Blake was given 
the talking parts, the role of spokes- 
.~ man to the press. He was more and 

more posted in the background, like 

artillery, to intimidate with his remote 

thunder and cover the advance of 

more agile columns. He was en- 

couraged to tell the public what he 

knew, but he was not allowed to know 
= too much. And, ironically enough, he 
: bitterly resented this rdle of mouth- 
piece for the department. 

“You call yourself a gun!” a pa- 
trolman who had been shaken down 
for insubordination broke out at him. 
“A gun! Why, you're only a park 
gun! That’s all you are, a broken- 
down bluff, an ornamental has-been, 
a park gun for kids to play round!” 

Blake raged at that impotently, pa- 
thetically, like an old lion with its teeth 

drawn. He prowled moodily around, 
= looking for an enemy on whom to 
vent his anger. But he could find no 
tangible force that opposed him. He 
could see nothing on which to cen- 
tralize his activity. Yet something or 
somebody was working against him. 
To fight that opposition was like fight- 
ing a fog. It was as bad as trying to 
shoulder back a shadow. 

He had his own spots and find- 
ers on the force. When he had been 
_ tipped off that the powers above 
were about to send him out on the 
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Binhart case, he passed the word along 

,to his underlings without loss of time, 
for he felt that he was about to be 
put on trial; that they were making 
the Binhart capture a test case. And 
he had rejoiced mightily when his 
drag -net had brought up the unex- 
pected tip that Elsie Verriner had 
been in recent communication with 
Binhart, and with pressure from the 
right quarter could be made to talk. 

This tip had been a secret one. 
Blake, on his part, kept it well muf- 
fled, for he intended that his capture 
of Binhart should be not only a per- 
sonal triumph for the second deputy, 
but a vindication of that second dep- 
uty’s methods. : 

So when the commissioner called 
him and Copeland into conference, the 
day after his talk with Elsie Verriner, 
Blake prided himself on being secretly 
prepared for any advances that might 
be made. 

It was the commissioner who did 
the talking. Copeland, as usual, lapsed 
into the background, cracking his dry 
knuckles and blinking his pale ~blue 
eyes about the room as-the voices of 
the two larger men boomed back and 
forth. 

sy We've been going over this Bin- 
hart case,’ began the commissioner. 
“Tt’s seven months now—and nothing 
done.” 

Blake looked sidewise at Copeland. 
There was muffled and meditative 
belligerency in the look. ‘There was 
also gratification, for it was the move 
he had been expecting. 

“T always said McCooey wasn't 
the man to go out on that case,” said 
the second deputy, still watching Cope- 
land. 

“Then who is the man?” asked the 
commissioner. 

Blake took out a cigar, bit the end 
off, and struck a match. It was out 
of place, but it was a sign of his inde- 
pendence. He had long since given 
up plug and fine-cut and taken to fat 
Havanas, which he smoked audibly in 
plethoric wheezes. Good living had 











_. left his body stout and his breathing 

slightly asthmatic. He sat looking 
down at his massive knees; his oblique 
study of Copeland apparently had 
yielded him scant satisfaction. Cope- 
land, in fact, was making paper fans 
out of the official note-paper in front 
of him. 

“ What's the matter with W ashing- 
ton and Wilkie?’ inquired Blake, at- 
tentively regarding his cigar. 

““They’re just where we are—at a 


standstill,” acknowledged the commis- 


sioner, 

“And that’s where we'll stay,” 
heavily contended the second deputy. 

The entire situation was an insid- 
iously flattering one to Blake. Every 
one else had failed. They were com- 
pelled to come to him, their final re- 
source. 

“Why?” demanded his superior. 

“ Because we haven't got a man 
who can turn the trick. We haven’t 

~ got a man who can go out and round 
up Binhart inside o’ seven years,” an- 
-swered Blake. 

“Then what is your suggestion?’ 
It was Copeland who spoke, mild oa 
hesitating. 

“D’you want my suggestion?” de- 
manded Blake, warm with the wine- 
like knowledge which he knew made 
him master of the situation. 

“Of course,” was the commission- 
er’s curt response. 

“Well, you've got to have a man 
who knows Binhart, who knows him 
and his tricks and his hang-outs.” 

“Well, who does?” the commis- 
sioner questioned, 

*T do,” declared Blake. 

The. commissioner indulged in his 
wintry smile, 

“You mean if you weren't tied 
down to your second deputy’s chair 
you could go out and get him.” 

A could. 2 

“Within a reasonable length of 
time? 9 
-_*T don’t know about the time. But 
I could get him, all right,” replied the 


j __ second deputy. 


2C 
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“TE you were still on the outside _ 


work?” interposed Copeland. 

“T certainly wouldn't expect to dig 
him. out o’ my stamp - drawer,” was 
Blake’s heavily facetious retort. 

Copeland and the commissioner 
looked at each other for one fraction 
of a second. 

“You know what my feeling is,” 
resumed the latter, “on this Binhart_ 
case.” 

“T know what my feeling is, 
clared Blake. 

“What?” 

“That the right method would’ve 


33 ae 


- got him six months ago, without all 


this monkey wor 

“Then why not end the monkey: 
work, as you call it?” 

“ee How? ped 

“By doing what you say you can 
do!” was. the commissioner’s retort. 

“ How’m I going to hold down a 
chair and hunt a crook at the same 
time?” 

“Then why hold down the chair? 


“Let the chair take care of itself. It 


could be arranged, you know.” 

Blake had the stage-juggler’s satis- 
faction of seeing things fall into his 
hands exactly as he had maneuvered 
they should, His reluctance was mere- 
ly a dissimulation, a stage wait for 
heightened dramatic effect. 

“How'd you do the arranging?” 
he calmly inquired. 

“T could see the mayor. There will 
be no departmental difficulty.” 

“Then where’s the trouble?” 

“There is none, if you are willing 
to go out.” 

“Well, we can’t get Binhart here by 
pink-tea invitations. Somebody's got 
to go out and get him.” 

“The bank raised the ‘reward to 
eight thousand this week,” interposed 
the ruminative Copeland. 

“Well, it'll take money to get him,” 
snapped the second deputy, remember- 
ing that he had a nest of his own to 
feather, 

“Tt will be worth what it Se 
admitted the commissioner. 











~ “Of course,” said Copeland, “they'll 
_ have ‘to honor your drafts—#in rea- 
son.’ 

“There will be no difficulty on the 
expense side,” quietly interposed the 
commissioner. “The city wants 
_ Binhart. The whole country wants 

Binhart. And they will be willing to 
pay for it.” 

’ Blake rose heavily to his feet. His 
_ massive bulk was momentarily stirred 
by the prospect of the-task before him. 
For one brief moment the anticipa- 
tion of that clamor of approval which 
would soon be his stirred his lethargic 
pulse. Then his cynic calmness again. 
came back to him. 

“Then what’re we beefing about?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ You want Binhart, 
and I'll get him for you.” 

_ The commissioner, tapping the top 
of his desk with his gold - banded 

fountain pen, smiled. It was almnest a 
smile of indulgence. 

“You know you will get him?’ he 
inquired. 

The inquiry seemed to anger Blake. 
He was still dimly conscious of the 
operation of forces which he could not 

fathom. There were things, vague 
and insubstantial, which he could not 
understand. But he nursed to his 
heavy-breathing bosom the conscious- 
ness that he himself was not without 
his own undivulged powers, his own 
‘| private tricks, his own inner reserves. 


claimed.“ And I guess that ought to 
be enough.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Wheels Within Wheels. 


THE unpretentious, brownstone- 
fronted home of Deputy Cope- 
land was visited late that night by a 
—woman. She was dressed in black and 
“heavily veiled. She walked with the 
‘stoop of a sorrowful and fe 
widow. 
She came in a taxicab, which she 
dismissed at the corner. From the 
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“Tsay I'll get him,” he calmly pro-. 


house-steps she looked first eastward, 
and then westward, as though to make 
sure she was not being followed. Then 
she rang the bell. 

She gave no name; yet she was at 
once admitted. Her visit, in fact, 
seemed to be expected, for without 
hesitation she was ushered up - stairs 
and into the library of the first deputy. 

He was waiting for her in a room 
more intimate, more personal, more 
companionably crowded than his office, 


for the simple reason that it was not.a—. 


room of his own fashioning. He stood 
in the midst of its warm hangings, in 


‘fact, as cold and neutral as the marble 


Diana behind him. He did not even 
show, as he closed the door and mo-— 
tioned his visitor into a chair, that he 
had been waiting for her. 

The woman, still standing, looked 
carefully about the room from side to 
side, saw that they were alone, made 
note of the two closed doors, and then 
with a sigh lifted her black - gloved 
hands and began to remove the-wid- 
ow’s cap from her head. She sighed 
again as she tossed the black crape on 
the dark-wooded table beside her.. As 
she sank into the chair the light from 
the electrolier fell on her shoulders 
and on the carefully coiled and banded 
hair, so laboriously built up into a 
crown that glinted nut-brown above 
the pale face she turned to the man 
watching her. 

“Well?” she said. And from un- 
der her level brows she stared at Cope- 
land, serene in her consciousness of 
power. It was plain that she neither 
liked him nor disliked him. - It was 
equally plain that he, too, had his ends 
remote from her and her being. 

“You saw Blake again?” he half 
asked, half challenged. 

“No,” she answered. 

cc Why? 22 

“T was afraid to.” 


“Didn't I tell you we'd take care of 


your end?” 

“T’ve had promises like that before. 
They weren’t always remembered,” she 
answered. : : 
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“ But our office never made you that 
promise before, Miss Verriner.” 

The woman let her eyes rest on his 
impassive face. = 

“ That's true, I admit. But I must 
also admit I know Jim Blake. We'd 
better not come together again, Blake 
and me, after this week.” 

_ She was pulling off her gloves as she 
“spoke. She suddenly threw them down 
on the table. “ There’s just one thing 
I want to know, and know for certain. 
L.want to know if this is a plant to 
shoot Blake up.” 

The first deputy smiled. It was not 
altogether at the mere calmness with 
which she could suggest such an 
atrocity. 

“ Hardly,” he said. 

“Then what is it?’ she demanded. 

He was both patient and painstaking 

with her. His tone was almost pa- 
ternal in its placativeness. 
- “It's merely a phase of depart- 
mental business,’ he answered her. 
““And we're anxious to see Blake 
round up Connie Binhart.” 

“That’s not true,” she answered 
-with neither heat nor resentment, “or 
you would never have started him off 
on this blind lead. You'd never have 
had me go to him with that King Ed- 
ward note and had it work out to fit 
a street in Montreal. You've got a 
-wooden decoy up there in Canada, and 
when Blake gets there he'll be told his 
man slipped away the day before. 
Then another decoy will bob up, and 
Blake will go after that. And when 
you've fooled him two or three times 
he'll sail back to New York and break 
me for giving him a false tip.” 

“ Did you give it to him? ”’ Copeland 
asked. 

“No, he hammered it out of me. 
But you knew he was going to do that. 
That was part of the plant.” 

She sat studying her thin white 
‘hands for several seconds. Then she 
looked up at the calm-eyed Copeland. 
_ “ How are you going to protect me 
if Blake comes back? How are you 
going to keep your promise? ” 
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The first deputy sat back in his chair 
and crossed his thin legs. 

“Blake will not come back,” he an- 
nounced. She slewed suddenly round 
on him again. 

“Then it is a plant!” she pro- 
claimed. 

“ You misunderstand me, Miss Ver- 
riner. Blake will not come back as 
an official. There will be changes in 
the department, I imagine; changes — 
for the better which even he and his 
Tammany Hall friends can’t stop by 
the time he gets back with Binhart.”__ 

The woman gave a little hand ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“But don’t you see,” she protested, 
“ supposing he gives up Binhart? Sup- 
posing he suspects something and hur- 
ries back to hold down his place in the 
department ? ” : 

“They call him Never-Fail Blake,” 


“commented the unmoved and dry- 


lipped official. He met her wide stare 
with his gently satiric smile. 

“T see,’ she finally said, “ you’re 
not going to shoot him up. You're 
merely going to wipe him out.” 

“You are quite wrong there,” be- 
gan the man across the table from her. 
“Administration changes may hap- 
pen, and in—”’ 

“In other words, you’re getting Jim 
Blake out of the way, off on this Bin- 
hart trail, while you work him out of 
the department.” 

“No competent officer is ever 
worked out of this department,” par- 
ried the first deputy. 

She sat for a silent and studious 
moment or two without looking at 
Copeland. Then she sighed with mock 
plaintiveness. Her wistfulness seemed 
to leave her doubly dangerous. 

“Mr. Copeland, aren’t you afraid 
some one might find it worth while to 
tip Blake off?” she softly inquired. 

“What would you gain?” was his 
pointed and elliptical interrogation. 

She leaned forward in the fulerum 


of light, and looked at him soberly. 


“What is your idea of me?” she 
asked. 
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He looked back at the thick-lashed 
_ eyes with their iris rings of deep gray. 
There was something alert and yet un- 
_ participating in their steady gaze. They 
held no trace of abashment. They 

were no longer veiled. There was 
even something disconcerting in their 
lucid and level stare. 

“T think you are a very intelligent 
woman, Miss Verriner,’ Copeland 
finally confessed. — 

-“T think I am, too,” she retorted. 
“ Although T haven’t used that intelli- 
gence in the right way. Don’t smile! 
I’m not going to turn mawkish. I’m 
not good. I don’t know whether I 
want to be. But I know one thing: 
I’ve got to keep busy—I’ve got to be 
I’ve got to be!” 

“ And—” prompted the first deputy 
as she came to a stop. 

“ We all know, now, exactly where 
we're at. We all know what we want, 
each one of us. We know what Blake 
wants. We know. what you want. 
And T want something more than I’m 
getting, just as you want something 
more than writing reports and round- 
ing up push-cart pedlers. I want my 

“end as much as you want yours,” she 
answered. 

‘ec And—” 
deputy. 

~“T’ve got to the end of my ropes, 
and I want to swing around. It’s no 
reform bee, mind! It’s not what other 
women like me think it is. But I can’t 
go on. It doesn’t lead to. anything. 
It doesn’t pay. I want to be safe. 
I’ve got to be safe!” 

He looked up suddenly, as though 
a new truth had just struck home with 
him. For the first time all that eve- 
ning his face was ingenuous. 

““T know what’s behind me,’ went 
on the woman. “ There’s no use dig- 
ging that up. And there’s no use dig- 
ging up excuses for it. But there are 
excuses—good excuses, or I'd never 
have gone through what I have, be- 
cause I feel I wasn’t made for it. I’m 
too big a coward to face what it leads 

to. I can look ahead and see through 


again prompted the first 
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things. I can understand too easily.” 
She came to a stop, and sat back with 
one white hand on either arm of the 
ehair. “ And I'm afraid to go on. I 
want to begin over. And I want to 
begin on the right side.” 

He sat pondering just how much 
of this he could believe. But she dis- 
regarded his veiled impassivity, and 
continued : 

“T want you to take picture 3, 970 
out of the identification bureau, the 
picture. and the Bertillon measure- 
ments. And then I want you to give 
me the chance I asked for.” 

“But that does not rest with me, 


‘Miss Verriner.”’ 


“Tt will rest with you. I couldn’t 
stool with my own people here. But 
Wilkie knows my value. He knows 
what I can do for the service if I’m 
on their side. He could let me begin 
with the Ellis Island work. I could 
stop that Stockholm white-slave work 
in_ two months. And when you see 
Wilkie to-morrow you can sw ing me 
one way or the other.” 

Copeland, with his chin on his bony 
breast, looked up to smile into her in- 
tent and staring eyes. 

“You are a very clever woman,” he 
said. ‘And, what is more; you know 
a great deal.” 

“T know a great deal,” she slowly 
repeated, and her steady gaze succeed- 
ed in taking the ironic smile out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“Your knowledge,” he said with a» 
deliberation equal to her own, “ will 
prove of great value to you—as an 
agent with Wilkie.” 

“That’s as you say,’ she quietly 
amended as she rose to her feet. There 
was no actual threat in her words, just 
as there was no actual mockery in his. 
But each was keenly conscious of the 
wheels that revolved within wheels, 
of the intricacies through which each 
was threading a way to certain remote 
ends. She picked up her black gloves 
from the desk-top. She stood there, 
waiting. 


“You can count on me,” he finally 
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said as he rose from his chair. “I'll 
attend to the picture. And I'll say the 
tight thing to Wilkie.” 

“Then let’s shake hands on it,” she 
quietly concluded. And as they shook 
hands her gray-irised eyes gazed in- reported. Binhart in some way had 
tently and interrogatively into his. slipped through their fingers. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and that you 
will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month, 


When Never- Fail Blake alighted 
from his sleeper in Montreal he found 
one of Teal’s men awaiting him at 
Bonaventure Station. There had been 
a hitch or a leak somewhere, this man — 


TWO WOMEN, OR ONE?* 


A SERIAL 
/ BY E. J. RATH 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


eee ‘a six weeks’ expedition into the unexplored north woods, Jane Boyce, the 
woman prospector, engages Ben Mitchell as guide. There is something unusual 
about Jane’s requiring a guide, for she is a perfect woodswoman herself, and a fine speci- 
men of physical womanhood. But there her attraction ends, for she is apparently 
without heart, utterly methodical and unhuman in her movements, entirely introspec- 
tive and uncommunicative. She treats Mitchell like a piece of baggage, and his loneli- 
ness drives him almost frantic. Jane’s mission into the wilds is unknown, but thought 
to be gold. One day Ben disobeys her orders by taking the obvious side of a rock in a 
rapid instead of the side he was told to take. As a result the canoe upsets in the white 








‘swirl. 


CHAPTER VI (continued). 
_Disobeying Orders. 


T seemed like hours later, 

sm though I learned that it 
was but a few minutes, 
when I felt myself being 





ried up a sloping, grassy bank. Slowly 
I opened my eyes and looked up into 
the face of Jane. I remember noting, 
even in my half-dazed condition, that 
she wore the same impassive expression 
that was habitual with her. She was 
bending over, her hands clasped under 
my body, and I could feel the heaving 
of her muscles as she hauled me toward 
a level spot. 

She was dripping with water, her 


half dragged, half car-. 


blue flannel shirt clinging to her figure 
like the drapery on a fine piece of 
sculpture. J must have uttered some 
sound; for she glanced quickly at me, 
and, seeing I was conscious, dropped 
me quickly and hurried down to the 
stream. I dimly understood that she 
was seeking salvage from the disaster, 


‘but for the life of me I could not then 


have gone to her assistance. I felt very 
weary and sleepy. For a time I-closed 
my eyes, and I did not open them until 
J heard her stirring near me. 

“ Everything gone?” I asked slow- 
ly, as I looked up at her. She was — 
standing near me, her arms folded, re- 
garding me gravely 

“Nothing of consequence,” she an- 
swered shortly. ‘“ Can-you get up?” 


b 


* This story began in The Cavalier for September 14, 













































I rose slowly to a sitting position, - 


and then a twinge in my leg warned 
-me that some damage had been done. 
Also, there was a dull ache in my head, 
and I discovered a lump over one ear. 
“Wouldn't wonder if I’m lamed up 
a bit,” I said, as my mind began to 
clear. 
She came over to me and slipped her 


arms beneath my shoulders. 


“Stand up!” she commanded, lift- 
ing. I managed to get to my feet, and 
threw my weight on the injured leg. 
It made me wince: but I knew that 
there was no fracture. 

“See if you can walk,” 
tersely. She drew one of my arms 
across her shoulders, so that she sup- 
ported much of my weight, and slipped 
an arm around my waist. 

I never realized her strength until 
then. I leaned heavily upon her for a 
minute or two, grinding my teeth as 
I stepped back and forth across the 
little open spot. She steadied me, and 
half carried me until the muscles in 
my leg began to come painfully back 
to life. Then I found that I could 
limp alone. 

TI looked down at the rapid that 
surged a few yards away. On the bank 
was. a water-soaked pile of duffle she 
had dragged from the white, rushing 
waters. I looked for the canoe and 
sighted it, drawn out on the shore a 
couple of hundred feet below us. 

“You got—everything?”’ I asked in 
wonderment. 

— . “ Almost,” she answered. 
odds and ends gone; that’s all. 
you all right now?” 

I tested the aching leg a couple of 
times and nodded. 

“We'll camp where the canoe is,” 
she said, pointing. “‘ You go ahead. 
I'll bring the stuff.” 

I started to protest that-I would help 
her with the load, but she cut me short. 

“You'll have enough to do to carry 
yourself. Ill attend to this.” —Her 


“A few 
Are 


tone was smooth, yet peremptory, and 
without a word I turned and hobbled 
off down the bank. — 
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she said_ 





As my brain cleared I felt.a keen 
sense of shame and humiliation. I 
had proved the weaker vessel, and Jane 
Boyce knew it. I reached the canoe, 
and noted with a breath of relief that 
it appeared to show no injury.. Wearily 
I sat down with my back szonst a tree 


-and nursed my leg. 


Presently Jane came w ith the first 
load of duffle. She tossed it off her 
shoulders without so much as a look 
at me and turned back. Three trips 
she made to bring the stuff to our camp~ 
site, and then she started to set things 
to rights with never a word of com- 
ment. Fortunately, our grub had not 
been immersed long enough to permit 
the water to penetrate into the small, 
waterproof bags she had provided, and 
that was one stroke of good fortune. 
But our blankets were soaked. 

She took the ax, cut some dry fire- 
wood, and started a blaze. ‘Then she 
hung ‘the blankets out. There was still 
a couple of hours of sun and a nice 
breeze, but I had little hope that we 
would have dry bedding that night. ~ 
After she had made these preparations 
she set about the pitching of our tents, 
and then she got supper. I did not 
offer to help her. _I felt weak; my head 
was aching abominably, and my leg 
also pained me considerably. She 
brought my supper to me without a 
word, and we ate in silence. When she- 
had finished cleaning up the dishes she™ 
walked over to where I sat and looked 
at me narrowly. 

“Are yottall right now? ” she asked. 

“Yes; thank you.” 
-“ Then listen: I told you to push in- 
side the rock.” 

I nodded. It was coming now, but 
I knew that I deserved it. 

“Why didn’t you? ” 

“T don’t know,” I answered slowly. - 
“It seemed right to do the other thing.” 

“Well, it was> wrong,” she said, 
shortly. “I knew. I've been upset 
there before. Now, I hire you to obey 
orders. You didn’t obey.” 

“That’s right,” I murmured, See 
facedly. 
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“Will you obey hereafter? ” 

 -¥ tS; FH-obey-” 

“All right,” she nodded. 
forget.” : 

That was all of it! A tirade would 
not have made me feel so mean and 
impotent as this cool, colorless, unre- 
sentful rebuke. I knew that she had 
contempt for me. As she turned away, 
I called to her: 

“T am sorry. I was wrong. And 
I will not forget that you saved my 
life. Will you let me thank you for 
that, Jane Boyce? ” 

She merely shrugged her shoulders 
and went about the duties of the camp. 
The incident of the day’s travel, so far 
as she was concerned, was closed. I 
could sit and grit my teeth in morti- 
fication, but it was evident that she pro- 


“Don’t 


posed to give it no further thought. . 


And she never spoke of it again. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Blindfold Passage. 


OR two days after that spill in the 
rapid our progress toward the goal 
sought by Jane Boyce was slower than 
the record we had left behind us. This 
slackening of the pace was entirely be- 
cause of me. I was chagrined and 
‘mortified, although she never made the 
slightest allusion to the reason for our 
‘delay. 

My leg had been so_ severely 
wrenched in the rapid that I could do 
little more than carry myself across the 
portages that followed. Nearly all of 
the work, heavy and light, fell upon 
her, even the carrying of the canoe. 
She accepted the burden without a 
word of comment and with what 
seemed to be total indifference, rather 
than philosophy. 

I often wondered how she got my 
unconscious body out of that rapid. 
. It must have been swift, magnificent 
work in that turmoil of white water, 
requiring skill and daring. Her first 
thought must have been of me, rather 
than of the canoe or any of its con- 
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tents, else I should have drowned where 
T lay. 

Attempts to get some of the details 
of the rescue from her were unavail- 


-ing, for she did not choose to talk 


about the matter. I was forced, how- 
ever, to the conclusion that she did it 
because of no regard for me, or even 
solicitude about the life of a human 
being. It may have been mere instinct, 
but I am inclined to think the reason 
lay solely in the fact that I was a neces- 
sary item in her plans, and, therefore, 
must be preserved in order that her . 
program might not suffer an interrup- 
tion. In short, I was merely a valuable 
tool, an essential part of the equipment. 

Linked with my feeling of humilia- 
tion over the incident was one of grati- 
tude for the saving of my life. Despite 
the mystifying reserve which repelled 
all attempts at friendship, I felt the 
human sense of thankfulness toward 
her. She had refused to acknowl- 
edge my effort to express this grati- 
tude, and I did not repeat it in direct 


form. - 


Rather, I sought to show her, by 
manner and by deeds, that I was sen- 
sible of the debt I owed her. As for 
deeds, there was little I could do in my 
crippled condition, and that fact was 
exasperating. But I made an effort to 
be “nice” to her; to show her little 
attentions to which I had never before 
given the slightest thought. I forced 
myself, despite her self-isolation, to 
attempts at cordiality. 

So far as Jane was concerned,. I 
might as well have spared my endeay- 
ors. J do not believe that she even 
recognized the change in my attitude 
toward her. Not the slightest re- 
sponse could I awaken in her. Never- 
theless, it afforded some relief to me, 
for I regarded it as the discharge of 
a duty. _I proposed to be set right with 
myself, even though I might as profit- 
ably have paid tribute at the feet of 
a bronze idol. 

So I persisted, with all the tact I 
could command, but without, as I soon 
realized, making the slightest impres- 
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sion upon her mind. ‘That was all I 
~_ sought to impress. I cared nothing for 
her regard, and I was careful indeed 
to avoid anything which suggested a 
step toward friendship or intimacy. 
_ Even with what she had done for me, 
I could not like her. All I wished to 
do was to pay my debt. And all of 
her cold aloofness did not prevent me 
carrying out my _ resolution, 
though I was fully aware that she rec- 
ognized the existence of no debt, and 
expected of me nothing but a return to 
my former efficiency as a hired man, 

We were soon in bigger waters 
-again, where travel was easier, and 
where I could more nearly approach 
-my full share of the day’s work. Much 

of the time when we were in camp I 

spent in repairing some of the dam- 

aged parts of our equipment. Her 
own steel fishing-rod had survived the 
disaster in the rapid, but my light bam- 
boo was split, and I spliced it as best 

I could with the materials at hand, for 

it was one of my old possessions, and 

I had a certain affection for it that a 

man feels toward old and tried com- 

panions. 

We had lost a few articles of food, 
included among them, by the irony of 
fate, the extra strip of bacon I had 

insisted upon bringing. I laughed over 
that, and even called Jane’s attention to 
it, but she apparently neither perceived 
a joke in it nor considered it a matter 
- of moment. It was desperate work, 
trying to be friendly toward her; but 


-- | think I at least achieved the outward 


semblance of it. 

And then a fine, sunny forenoon 
brought us into what I believe to be 
the most curious and beautiful lake I 
have ever seen in the north woods. 


We entered it after a paddle through — 


a gently flowing stream. How large it 
was there was no means of my guess- 
ing, unless the ridges of low-lying hills 
that girded it could be taken as a meas- 
ure of its circumference. No general 
_ view of it would have been possible 
without ascending one of the timber- 
_ topped bluffs that overlooked it. 
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There was an infinite number of 


small islands, clustered so thickly that 
the channels between them were nar- 
row and partly shaded. The nearest 
of them was within a couple of hun- 
dred yards as we emerged from the 
mouth of the river, and those that lay 
in sight were so nearly alike in char- 
acter and dimensions that they suggest- 
ed artificial creation and orderly ar- 
rangement, rather than the unstudied 


work of nature. Many an island-dotted - 
lake have I traveled, but none with the- 


peculiarities that impressed themselves 
here. It would have been almost im- 
possible for a storm to arouse its placid 
surface, for there was no room for 
either sweep of wind or sea. 

I could not repress an exclamation 


of wonderment as the scene presented © 


itself so abruptly. Great white cloud- 
banks hung over the green hills and 
islands. Here all the-rugged features 
oi the country seemed to have been 
clothed with verdure. I looked in vain 
for rocky shoulders along the shore- 
line, or for cliffs in the faces of the 
surrounding slopes. Evidently my ex- 
clamation aroused her, for she turned 
with one of her alert motions, and 
asked sharply: 

“You know this lake? ” 

“No,” I answered. “ Everything 
has been new to me for more than a 
week. You must realize that. But it 
is beautiful, and very queer.” - 

She nodded, after one of her stares 
of suspicious inquiry, and then indi- 
cated we were to enter the channel that 
lay between the nearest pair of islands, 
It was cool and still as we ran close to 
the shady banks; something like a spirit 
of peace and contentment seemed to 
live there. 

We made endless turns as we passed 
from one channel to another. The 
sameness of this cluster of thickly 
wooded islands was their most aston- 
ishing characteristic. I believe, had I 
closed my eyes for five minutes and 





opened them again, I would have ~ = 


thought the canoe had been motionless 
during that time. There were no dis- 











tinguishing marks, and the absence of 
‘rock in their conformation helped in 
the illusion that one was but a replica 
of the other. I was glad to dawdle 
along in this maze of nature; and as 
Jane, for some unknown reason, now 
appeared to have lost her usual desire 
for haste, much of the time we did 
little more than drift. 

' -Probably I saw a hundred of these 
islands before she informed me that 
we would go ashore for lunch on one 
that-then lay directly ahead of us. It 
was rather early for that detail of the 


day’s travel, but I made no comment 
Ever since the day of my 


on the fact. 
humiliation I had been docile and anx- 
ious to do her bidding. 

Our lunch-camp was made on a 
shore so thickly overhung with brush 
that it required some use of the ax to 
clear a spot even large enough for our 
limited needs. “There was nothing 
about us but the green, fresh foliage, 
the narrow, glassy channels that parted 


one isle from another, and the trees 


that shut off all view of the hills that 
rose from the mainland. From the 
general course we had followed, taking 
it from the position of the sun—my 
compass had been lost in the upset— 
I judged we were somewhere near the 
center of the lake. 

Following our meal, Jane did some- 
thing that was new for her at midday, 
and, consequently, surprising. She 
Iéaned indolently back against a tree 
and rested. I was not loath to follow 
her example, although this had been 
one of our easy days, and neither of 
us was in any way wearied. 

But it appeared that, for some rea- 


son, she was in no present haste to push 


on. I asked for no explanation, and 
we thus spent an hour of loafing in 
silence, during which I took advantage 
of the opportunity to test my mended 
rod. It answered my expectations bet- 
ter than I had hoped for. Standing by 
the edge of the water, I cast out into 
the channel, and soon had the joy of 


a tussle with a sturdy three-pounder 
who seemed to have been waiting for 
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my. bait. Another, and. a third fol= 
lowed him into captivity, and then I 


began taking apart my rod, for I was - 
never a wanton fisherman, much as f= 


delight in its fascinations. 


Jane apparently accepted the ter- 
mination of my fishing as a signal, for 


she rose lightly from -her mossy seat — 
and went down to the canoe. With | 
some surprise, I noticed that she began 


a rearrangement of its load, so as to 


clear a long, open space near the bow. — 

I surmised that she intended to assume~ 

the stern paddle again, and asked: 
~“ More rapids coming?” 

‘She shook her head, and continued 
the adjustment of the packs until they 
suited her. Then she asked: 

“Have you a handkerchief? ”’ 

“Certainly,” I replied, mystified. 

“A large one?” 

I handed her a square of blue that 
I had been wearing around my neck, 
and she nodded her approval of its 
dimensions. 

“T shall paddle for a while,” 
said. 
canoe.” 

Naturally, I stared at her in surprise. 

“You will ako be blindfolded,” she 
added. ; 

“ What!’ - 

“Blindfolded,” she repeated unemo-_ 
tionally, and she pointed to the space 
she had cleared in the fore part of the 
canoe. “ Please get in.”’ 

“ But what does. this mean?” I stam- 
mered. 

“T wish it.” : 

“ But what sort of a crazy—” 

“Tt is time to start,” she interrupted — 
me. “I have made room for you.” 

Still I did not offer to obey her, for 
it was of all things she had thus far 
commanded me to do the strangest. 


she 
“You are to lie down in the 


More-than that, it was the only utterly 


senseless order she had given me. — : 
“You'll have to give me an explana- 
tion,” I told her.. I was too astonished 
to display any temper. 
what unusual and, I think, unreason- 
able. 
going, at the very-t least.” 














“This is some- 


T am entitled to see where I am 


ye 

























She merely motioned to the canoe, 
not impatiently, but imperatively. 
But, look here, Jane. ‘This’ is 
idiotic and useless. I suppose you want 
- to keep a part of our route a secret 
from me. Is that it?” 

_ She nodded affirmatively, with the 
utmost frankness. 

“ Well, that’s not fair to me,” I said. 
_ “© Not that I’m at all likely to ever want 
to make this trip again on my own ac- 
count; and if you’ve got any secretgoff 
in this country, I’m not going to pry 
into it, if you don’t want me to. But 

simply suppose something should hap- 
- pen to you. I’m entitled to know the 
way by which E.came, so that I, at 
least, will have a chance to get back.” 

“Nothing will happen to me,” she 
answered coolly. “ You need not fear.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid!” I retorted. 
“ But it’s something I never heard re- 
quired of a man before, and I see no 
reason why it should be asked of me.” 

“There will be no rapids. The pad- 
die will take little more than an_hour,” 
said Jane. 

“And will I have to return under 
the same conditions?” 

“ Of course.” 

I still made no move to comply with 
her extraordinary wish. I was resent- 
ful at this childish treatment of me 
and at her constant suspicion. It was 
clear that she put no trust in me. 

“Will you obey me?” she asked 
evenly, after a short pause. 

“What if I don’t? ” I demanded. 

“T think you will, Mitchell.” 

She said it without the slightest 
raising of her voice, but there was a 
hardening of the notes that I did not 
miss. Also, there was again coming 
slowly into her dark eyes that expres- 
_ sion that made me restless. 

Whether she would have wunder- 
taken force had I flatly refused I have 
never been able to settle in my mind. 
She possessed the little rifle, if she 
cared to use it as an emblem of au- 
thority, and I knew. that it was loaded. 
Probably, if she had found it necessary, 
she would not have hesitated to threat- 
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en me with it. But it was evident that 
she relied upon the subtle influence of 
her manner to compel me to do her 
bidding. 

As I stood rebellious and irresolute, 
the memory of my promise to her, on 
the day she had pulled me out of the 
rapid, came to me. I shrugged my 
shoulders and stepped into the canoe. 

““T promised to obey you,” I said. 
“7 will.” 

I sat down with my back toward the 
bow, while she tied the blue handker- 
chief across my eyes with quick, strong 
fingers. Then she directed me to lie 
at full length. Had my eyes been un- 
bandaged, from the position in which 
I lay all I could have seen was the sky, 
unless we had passed close to a shore 
where the trees overhung the water. 
As it was, the only thing I could detect 
was a faint light filtering through the 
texture of the handkerchief. To make 
my temporary blindness doubly sure, 
she drew a spare bit of canvas that we 
carried over my head, so that it was 
suspended from the gunwales of the 
canoe, but did not in any way inter- 
fere with the ventilation. , 

Unseeing, I could feel the motion of 
the canoe as she took her place in the 
stern and pushed out from the shore of 
the island. It seemed to me also that 
she turned the bow back in the direc- 
tion from which we had approached, 
but I could not be sure of that, be- 
cause she dipped her paddle so silently 
and the canoe moved so gently. 

The whole proceeding seemed so silly. 
and melodramatic that I had not been 
five minutes in my helpless position 
when I had a mad desire to tear off 
the bandage, sit up, and refuse to pro- 
ceed further with the business Yet, 
time after time as I resolved to do this, 
that irksome promise to obey her or- 
ders stayed me from carrying the idea 
into execution. Presently I gave my- 
self up to an effort to follow the route 
we were taking by observing the mo- 
tions of the canoe. 

It was very confusing. Had my 
feet been placed toward the bow I be- 













‘lieve I should have had better success. 
But, conscious of the fact that I was 
traveling head first, I was able to get 
no very clear idea of what Jane Boyce 
was doing. The steady, rhythmical, yet 
slight toll of the light vessel enabled 
me to keep a count of her strokes, 
which were silent yet powerful, be- 
cause I could also detect the lift of the 
bow with every pressure of her paddle 
against the water. Had there been a 
ripple on the water, caused by a wind 
whose direction I had known, that 
would have helped me to make a men- 
tal chart of our direction, but the lake 
was quite calm. From time to time I 
could detect turns in our course, but 
their angles it was impossible to judge, 
and I soon lost track of them. 

I wanted to smoke and fumbled 
around for my pipe and tobacco. But 
after I had lighted up and burned my 
fingers with the match, I found no en- 
joyment in it. I have heard men dis- 
pute the statement that is it impossible, 
with the eyes closed, to know whether 
your pipe is alight or not. All Lknow 
is that it is impossible for me to relish 
a smoke with my eyes blindfolded. I 
soon abandoned the attempt. 

Then, with a sigh of resignation, I 
made an attempt to go to sleep. “That, 
also, was futile. My brain was too 
filled with the strangeness of the pro- 
ceeding to permit of slumber. I be- 
came restless, hitching my body into 
one position and another, each of which 
seemed to become quickly tiresome. ¢ 

- To all this Jane apparently paid no 
attention, for the even play of her pad- 
die went quietly on, although I imagine 
she kept a sharp eye on me to see that 
I made no attempt to remove the hand- 
kerchief from my eyes. Of the pas- 
sage of time I had not the least idea. 
Once I asked her and she told me that 
-we were about half-way. It seemed as 
if I had already been lying there for 
more than an hour, yet I believe she 
told me the truth. 

Presently I became conscious that it 
was growing darker. This at first I 


judged to be due to the cutting off of 
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the direct sunlight by a bank of clouds; | 


I knew by-the hour that it was nowhere 
near sunset. Then the darkness seemed 
to increase, and I could also feel a cool- — 
ness in the air that had not until then — 
been noticeable. es 

Gradually I felt the sense of things 
closing in about us; it seemed as if we 
were being walled in. I cannot describe" 
the sensation, but it was distinct and_ 
real. For what appeared to be many 
minutes we went on in this seeming 
confinement of space. If there were 
cliffs about us they seemed to be com- 
ing closer to the canoe. Yet the water — 
was smooth and evidently without the 
least current. She had told me there 
would be no rapids. 

Suddenly an expedient to test the 
nature of our position came into my — 
head. 

“Jane!” I called, sharply. 

Sea Wee 

* Never mind,” I answered, after a 
moment's pause. “It’s nothing.” 

A faint echo had come from the 
sound of my own voice. Her own had 
sounded deep and hollow. I knew now 
that we were passing through some 
sort of a rocky cleft, and I felt rather 
pleased at the stratagem which had 
gained me this knowledge. I think, 
perhaps, she divined my idea, for when — 
I called to her again, after a few min-_ 
utes more had elapsed, she did not an- 
swer, and it was evidently her wish to 
discourage conversation. But my own 
voice had again aroused a muffled echo. 

Soon after that I felt the canoe grate 
slightly on one side, and I knew that 
we must be passing through a very 
narrow channel, for Jane was too good 
a hand at the paddle to scratch the 
paint when there was the alternative of — 
taking more room. We touched only 
once, and not long afterward I had the — 
impression that there was more space | 


about us. This was soon confirmed by 


the sense of more light, and then the — 
air became warmer. I spoke her name | 


once more and there was no resultant — 





echo. = 
The unmistakable sound of little - 





waves lapping at the bow fell upon my 
ears presently, and I detected a gentle 
rising and falling of the canoe. We 
‘were ‘in open water again, where there 
was a breeze blowing and where I 
could feel the heat of the sun through 
my garments. Not yet, however, did 
Jane release me from my blind state. 
I imagine that we went on for ten 
minutes more, swiftly now, for she 
was putting more power into her pad- 
dle. Then the paddling ceased and she 
let the canoe run. I could feel it 
ground gently on a pebbly ee an 
instant later. 

“ All right,” she said, quietly. 

I pushed aside the canvas she had 
thrown across the gunwales and thrust 
back the handkerchief from my eyes. 
~For a full minute I was so dazzled by 
the sudden burst of sunlight that I 
could see nothing. When my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the glare, how- 
ever, 1 found that we were in a tiny 
“cove, between two rocky points. 

“We camp here,” she informed me. 

“Ts it an island?” 

ce Ves.” 

There were other islands close to us, 
but I knew instantly that we were in 
another lake, for these were quite, dif- 
ferent from those we had left behind. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, finishing aloud a 
thought: that had been running in my 
mind, “I know that we went through 
a narrow place between high rocks.” 

“T should have gagged you,” she 
answered in the most matter of fact 
way. “I forgot to.” 

And, truly, I think that was the only 
teason. - 


CHAPTER. VIII. 
Marooned. 


Is we made camp that evening back 
among the trees that sheltered one 
of the rocky points which enclosed the 
_ cove, I had plenty of time to reflect on 
the singular events of the afternoon. 


_ to ws an attitude as sey philo- 
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Fortunately, T had been forcing myself. 





sophical as it was possible to attain, and 
I did not work myself into a temper. 
In fact, I found something humorous 
in the situation. 

‘The blindfold business had, at least, 
the merit of novelty, and it seemed, 
after all, such a trivial affair that I 
wondered Jane Boyce should have in- 
dulged in the fancy.- If she had some- 
thing she wanted to protect—a mine, 
for instance—the government regula- 
tions gave her ample guarantee that 
she would not be cheated.of her re- 
ward. All she needed to do was to 
stake her claim properly and file her 
papers. Ii there was more than she 
could legally claim, there was no sense 
in barring others from an opportunity 
to share. I did not credit her with 
being so ill informed that she did not — 
know her rights under the law. 

The only conclusion to which I could 
come was that she had, deeply in- 
grained, all the characteristics of a 
miser; that she wanted all for herself, 
if there was any way to get it, and 
short of that she did not propose to 
allow anybody else a chance. 

‘She herself: had told me she knew 
of nothing else in life save money. The 
primitive way in which she sought it 
Was Curious, in a woman, at least ; most 
of the money-mad folks do not go into 
the wilderness to dig it from the earth. 
Every prospector has dreams of 
wealth, but it takes something more 
than the pot of gold to lure him to the 
end of the rainbow; there must be the 
spirit of gambling, the love of ad- 
venture, the yearning to discover. 

None of these things, however, did 
she possess, even in a trace; there was 
nothing but the sordid, unrelieved 
passion for gain. All her splendid 
woodcraft was but an incident, a 
means to an end, in which she took not 
the slightest pleasure. 

I do not believe that for one instant 
she ever considered or found any satis- 
faction in the superb physique which. 
her life-in the open had given her or 
the glowing health and strength that 
were hers. Certainly she had not a 
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particle of vanity, either feminine or 
masculine. 

Just now, as she set up her own little 
tent, she displayed the same unusual in- 
_ dolence I had observed in her during 
the luncheon hour. Ordinarily she was 
brisk and direct in her movements. I 
have read somewhere of a thing called 
» the Taylor system, which is a method 
of performing work so that all useless 
motions are eliminated. Jane Boyce 


could have given lessons to the man. 


who invented the Taylor system; at 
least, so far as woodcraft was con- 


cerned. There was no wasted effort- 


about her. But this evening she 
worked in a most leisurely fashion. 
We had camped earlier than usual, and 
there was still plenty of daylight when 
I called her to supper. I was curious 
to discover the reason for this let-up 
in the ceaseless routine we had been 
following. — 

“What time do we start to-mor- 
row?” I asked her, as she sat with her 
tin-plate on her knees, skilfully dis- 
secting firm, white flesh from the bony 
structure of one of the bass I had 
caught that day. 

“his is our last camp,” she an- 
swered, without a glance at me. 

“ The last ‘out’ camp?” 

Jane nodded. 

“From this point we return, over 
the same route? SE pursued. 

“Ves.” 

My eye involuntarily roved over as 
much of the island as was within vision, 
but there was nothing that suggested 
the presence of a mine. The character 
of what rock I could see was, ifr fact, 
distinctly unfavorable to the pis 
of metal. 
=“ And what do we do to-morrow?” 
IT asked. 

“Tl tell you in the morning,” was 
her unconcerned reply, and I was 
acquainted sufficiently with the finality 
of her answers to know that it was use- 
less to press inquiries now. 

When supper was finished I lighted 
my pipe and left her for a stroll around 
our island. It was not more than a 
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couple of acres in -extent, and I fol- — 
lowed the shore line most of the way. | 
What puzzled me was that from no — 
point of view could I see anything on 
the mainland that even faintly sug- 
gested the presence of the rocky chasm 
through which-I felt sure she had— 
piloted me. The hills were smooth and - 


“green as far as I could see, yet I knew 


that somewhere within a ten-minute 
paddle was the entrance to the narrow 
channel by which we had come into — 
the lake. Neither was there anything — 
in the geology of the land within sight 
that. suggested mining possibilities. 
Certainly the several islands in view 
from ours offered no such encourage-. 
ment. 

I made one cross-cut through our 
own island, and soon convinced myself 
that, wherever Jane’s goal might be, or 
however near, we were not camped 
upon it. The underbrush was. not — 
heavy, and I had a pretty comprehen- 
sive idea of the place by the time I re- 
turned to camp. There was no hope 
of gold there. 

She was resting lazily against a 
boulder that marked the point where 
our camp lay, her eyes hali-closed, her 
figure completely relaxed, her mind ap- 
parently dwelling upon things remote. 
But I was wrong in my assumption that 
Jane was giving no heed to the things 
at hand. She had paid not the slightest 
attention to me when I started to ex- 
plore the island, but now, when I took 
my fishing-rod and prepared to. shove 
off the canoe, 
from her caused-me to pause. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Stay ashore.” It was a peremp- 
tory direction. 

“Tm going fishing,” I. explained, 
placing my rod in the canoe. 

“ Stay ashore.” 

Her eyes were wide-open now, fre- — 
garding me with that domineering look 
T had often seen in them. She was — 
also sitting erect, all the indolence of 
her pose a moment before having dis= 
appeared in an instant. For a few 


39 


seconds I was puzzled as to her mean- 











a sharp exclamation ~— 


























ing, and then it flashed upon me that 


she suspected me of a little scouting 
journey in search of the secret passage. 
In truth, the idea had not entered my 
- mind; I really was going fishing. [| 
- laughed at her openly. 

__ “You're afraid I'll do some explor- 
ing,” I said. 

‘““T wish you to stay ashore,” was her 
only answer. 

With a shrug of indifference I took 
my rod out of the canoe and walked 
out to the end of the point to try a 
cast or two from there. Nevertheless, 
she had put an idea into my head and 
I resolved at the very first opportunity 
I would do the thing which it was so 
evident she had suspected as my in- 
tention. 

But Jane gave me no chance that 
evening. She remained at her post of 

watchfulness all during the hours of 
- dusk, where she could keep an eye on 
our craft. Not until it was dark did 
she move, and then she arose and 

started in the direction of her tent. 
She knew well enough I was not likely 
to go hunting for something on a 
strange lake after nightfall, and evi- 
dently did not care, even ii I made the 
venture. 

“What's the time for breakfast?” 
I ae after her. 

“ Six o’clock,”” she answered. 

That was a good hour earlier than 
our habit had been, and I concluded 
that to-morrow would be well filled 
with work, so I crawled into my tent 
soon after she had retired. 

Early as I was about in the morning, 
Jane was ahead of me. She had even 
taken the preliminary steps toward get- 
ting breakfast, and when I relieved her 
of that task she went back to her tent 
and was busy there until I called her to 
eat. I noticed she had made the canoe 

ready for a trip, having placed a couple 
of paddles in it and a tin drinking-cup. 
“When she finished breakfast she 
slipped a few pieces of hard biscuit into 
a small canvas sack, picked up her hat 

~ and walked down to the waterside. 

fe lf that’s lunch,” I remarked, with 
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a smile, “it won’t quite do for me, 
But TP ll not be long getting something 
ready. 

“You'll lunch here,” she answered 
laconically, stepping into the canoe and 
shoving out from the shore. 

Before I recovered from my aston- 
ishment she was a dozen yards out 
from the island and was dipping her 
paddle to swing the bow around. | 
Then, with an exclamation, I ran down 
to the edge of the water, almost going 
overboard in my haste. 

“You mean to say you're going to 
leave me here?” I cried. 

Jane nodded to indicate that I was 
precisely correct. 

“For how long?” 

“Till be back before dark,” she an- 
swered. = 

“But I-don’t propose to be left 
here,” I called, angrily. I felt that she 
had tricked me. “ Suppose you don’t 
come back.’’ 

“ T will come back,” she replied, sim- 
ply, as the canoe began to move for- 
ward. 

My rage must have looked childish 
to her, although she gave no indication 
that it made the slightest impression 
upon her. 

“You bring that canoe back here!” 
I shouted. 

Without so much as a glance at me 
she fell into-a steady swing of the 
paddle, and the light craft moved rap- 
idly away from the island. For an in- 
stant I had a wild notion to rush back 
to her tent for the rifle and threaten 
her with it, but I had not quite reached 
that point of desperation; instead, I 
did what was far more absurd—ran 
along the shore in a line nearly parallel 
to our,course, shouting after her. I 
even think I swore at her. It did not 
have the slightest effect, however; the 
canoe went steadily onward. At last, 
breathless with my yelling and scram- 
bling over the rocks, F came to a halt 
and stood looking foolishly at the fast 
disappearing figure. 

_ She laid a course for the point of an 
island about a quarter of a mile from 
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our own, and within five minutes she 
had swung around it and disappeared 
from view. For some time I stood 
transfixed, staring stupidly at the spot 
where she had passed from sight. 
Finally I regained sufficient control 
over myself to turn and walk moodily 
back to the camp. I sat down on a 
rock and tried to figure some rime or 
reason out of the proceeding. 

My first thought, naturally, was of 
myself. “Truly, I was in a nice state 
-if-anything happened to Jane Boyce. 
. Marooned on an island in a lake of 
which I knew not even the entrance 
was not an enviable situation. That 
this country was absolutely untraveled, 
at least in the present season, I knew. 
There was not the slightest likelihood 
of any other canoe coming through. 
There was probably six weeks’ allow- 
ance of food for one able-bodied man; 
it might. be stretched to cover two 
months on a pinch. 

But at the end of that time where 
would I be, presuming, of course, a 
failure of the woman to return? My 
only possible chance of leaving the 
place with an outfit would be to wait 
until the lake froze for the winter. 
And that, I knew, meant starvation, on 
the one hand, and freezing on the 
other. I was provided with no winter 
clothing, and I knew what the rigor of 
the cold months in that country meant 
only too well. 

Of course, there was a good dex of 
useless alarm in these reflections; yet 
put yourself in the position in which 
Jane Boyce left me and you will find 
your imagination fertile with all sorts 
of cheerless ideas and theories. I was 
now literally a captive, so far as any 
hope of getting back to Deep-Water on 
my own resources went. I could easily 
have swum to the nearest island; even 
to the mainland, for that matter. But 


I could have taken nothing with me, 
and there would have been no object 
in such a trial. 
helpless. 

-~ I knew, of course, that she had not 
_. the least idea of marooning me, and 


She had left me utterly 
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that she intended to return by the time 
she had set, nightfall. But how could 
I be sure that something would not be- 
fall her? Even the’ most expert and— 
hardy traveler in the big woods is sub- _ 
ject to mishaps. I thought of a dozen 
different things that might happen to 
Jane Boyce. There was no soficitude 
for her in all this;,so far as she was 
personally concerned, I did not care 
what might become of her. 

The solicitude was entirely for my- 
self. Self-preservation, the instinct 
which we share with the beasts, was at 
the bottom of all my gloomy specula- 
tion. She might break a leg on a port- 
age; that there was a carry involved in 
her errand I judged from the fact that 
she took two paddles, to make the usual 
trusses from thwart to thwart. She 


‘might fall over a cliff. She might, by 


some misadventure, upset the canoe 
and drown. She might become lost, 
although I did not waste much time 
thinking about that. Yes, there were 
almost endless fates which I could con- 
jure up for her. 

And then, too, I was ashamed at the 
manner in which she had completely 
hoodwinked me and left me staring on 
the shore, like a fool, and shouting like 
a madman. That part of the business 
filled me with rage. Of course, she 
knew very well I would not have per- 
mitted her to leave me there in that 
fashion had I gained the slightest ink- 
ling of her intention. So she played a 
ttick on me, very cleverly, I had to ad- 
mit. Of course, she could have left me 
at daylight, before I was out of my 
tent, but it was clear that she did not 
consider that necessary. On the con- 
trary, she even let me go through the 
usual routine of getting breakfast for 
her. I had been the useful drudge to 
the last. 


I must have spent several hours sit- 


ting there and allowing my imagina- 
tion to take charge of my thoughts, 


Finally I roused myself from this — = 


morose state, which was doing me no ~ 
good whatever, and 
nothing but folly, For want of some- 








was doubtless — 





























_ thing better to do, I decided to make 
another exploration of the little island 
upon which I had been so neatly 
isolated. 

It occupied an hour or so, but it did 
“not yield anything new in the way of 
“information. It was like a thousand 
other islands I had seea in the north 
woods. Although Jane had seemed to 
know the place well, I could not dis- 
cover that it had ever been camped 
upon before. Probably on her lonely 
journeys she had gone straight to her 
destination, without pausing here for 
a camp. On this trip she had merely 
selected it as a convenient place to de- 
posit me, while she went about the 
mysterious private business which had 
taken her so far into the wilds. 


By midday I was hungry, and IT 


prepared for myself the most elaborate 
meal I had eaten since our journey had 
begun. It was with a sort of grim 
satisfaction that I delved into our sup- 
plies and helped myself with a liberal 
hand to the best that they afforded. 
We carried no luxuries, but I made a 
choice of the things that approached 
them most nearly, and the result was a 
repast that approached the dignity of a 
dinner. As I ate I found myself con- 
templating with joy a mental picture of 
Jane, munching her few dry biscuits 
and drinking water out of her tin cup, 
I hoped that she was hungry for a 
square meal; I wished she had eyen 
forgotten to take the biscuit. 

Eating put me in a more philo- 
sophical frame of mind, and I smoked 
lazily for awhile, too indolent to go 
about the task of washing dishes, 
Aiter that I fished a bit, circling the 
island again and casting from points 
- where there seemed to be a fair chance 
of getting a rise. No success rewarded 
me, but the effort occupied my time 
and amused me. When I tired of that 
- I went to Jane’s tent and got out the 
- little .30 rifle. Incidentally, I am 
ashamed to say, I poked around a bit 
-among her effects, out of sheer curi- 
- osity. There was not a thing that 
Offered a vestige of information con- 
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cerning her; not a scrap of paper, not 
a map, not an article that threw any 
light upon her past, her identity or her 
present mission. 

There were about fifty cartridges, so 
I wasted a few shooting at a mark set 
up against a tree. It was a beautiful 
little weapon, close-sighted and nicely 
balanced. After I had shot away all 
the ammunition that seemed judicious, 
I cleaned it carefully and put it paki in 
her tent. 

It was getting on toward supper- 
time, and I began to cast frequent 
glances toward the island around 
which Jane had disappeared in the 
canoe. I decided, however, not to wait 
meals for her, and went ahead with the 
de a of my own. After eating 

I lighted my pipe and went along 
ie shore, seeking the best vantage 
point from which to watch for her re- 
turn. There was not much anxiety in 
my mind for awhile, but when it got 
to be seven-thirty and still no sign of 


Jane, I began to get uneasy. ‘True, 


there was more than an hour of light 
yet, for it darkens slowly in this north 
country during the summer months, 
Yet, now, all the unpleasant sensations 
of the forenoon began crowding back. 

Every few minutes I looked at my 
watch, which was still running in good 
shape despite its immersion on the day 
of our upset in the rapid. 

Presently I got up and began pacing 
the rocks. It was after eight o’clock 
now and she would have to come soon, 
if she wanted to make good her prom- 
ise to return before dark. I never en- 
joyed the company of Jane Boyce; her 
proximity had always inspired me with 
a vague discomfort. But now I 
yearned for her. Perhaps it was not 
Jane that I wanted, either; what I most 
desired was to see that canoe safely 
drawn up at our camp. 

She was well past the pote and 
headed toward the island when I 
caught sight of her, as I turned in my 
restless pacing. Her paddle was ply- 
ing smoothly and evenly, yet I thought 
I detected a certain weariness in the 

= 











swing of her body. <A tired canoeman 
may get just as much speed out of his 
craft as a fresh one, but he cannot con- 
ceal from the practised eye the fact 
that he is tired. Evidently her journey 


- had been a considerable one. 


My first impulse, so great was my 
_ relief when she appeared in sight, was 
to give her a friendly hail. But I was 
checked by the memory of her shabby 
treatment of me that morning, and also 
by the recollection of the tutile ex- 
hibition 1 had made of my own temper. 
Instead of calling to her, I made my 
way back to the camp and began stir- 
ring up the fire, for 1 knew she would 


be ravenous for food. She grounded — 


the canoe while I was engaged in heat- 
ing up supper for her, and as she came 
up the rocks I gave her a casual glance. 

The first thing that attracted my at- 
tention was a bag she carried in her 
hand. It, was the same canvas sack 
into which she had put the biscuits that 
morning, but now it was rounded and 
bulging and evidently very heavy. She 
went past me toward her tent, lugging 
it with considerable effort, for it kept 
knocking against her legs as she 
walked. I saw her throw aside the 
flap of the tent, drop the bag inside and 

then throw back her shoulders and 
stretch slowly. 

When she came toward the fire I 
noticed that her hands were grimy and 
scratched and that her heavy-soled 
boots were scraped in places, as though 
she had been climbing over rocks. 
There was a general air of weariness 
about her that was new in my experi- 
ence of her, yet she still preserved the 
- same lithe erectness of carriage that 
always characterized her. 

There was no conversation with her 
whatever, for I had decided to make 
no comment on the events of the morn- 
ing, and she did not choose to speak to 
me. She ate hungrily and in silence, 


and it was dark when she finished. 
- Also, she wasted no minutes after her 
meal, but started for her tent, with the 
- Single injunction: 
* Breakfast. at: six,” 
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That set me to thinking. 
dered if she contemplated a similar ex- 
pedition on the morrow. 


for.a six weeks’ trip. We had arrived 
at our present camp in seventeen days. 
If we were to return at once our round 
trip would be completed in five weeks. 
To stretch it into six would involve a 
stay of several days more here. 


Further, the order for an early break- 


fast coincided with the program she 
had followed to-day. 

A sudden resolution entered my 
mind, as I stood watching her enter 


~her tent. 


“ We'll see in the morning, my lady,” 


I thought, “ whether youll -go without 


a passenger again.’ 

And then I began wondering about 
the heavy bag she had carried so la- 
boriously out of the canoe. When I 
fell asleep in my blankets I think I 
dreamed of it; I am not sure, 





CHAPTER IX. 
A Smile and a Discovery, 


WAS up before her this time, and 


breakfast was nearly ready when 
she came out of her tent. 
of the weariness I had noted in her 
when she reached camp the night be- 
fore had disappeared; she looked fresh 
and splendidly strong, equal to what- 
ever toil the day might have in store 
for her, 

Following her custom of the day be- 
fore, she slipped a few biscuits into a 
bag, took a tin cup and went down to 
the canoe. I followed at: her heels, 
There was to be no marooning of me 
this time, I resolved.. Without wait- 


ing for her to lay hands to the canoe, I~ 


turned it over and shoved it part way 
into the water. Then I stepped in and 
took the, stern seat. 

For the first time in my knowledge 


of her, Jane showed surprise in her 
- face. 
before I imagine she concluded I had_ 
‘decided to make no further protest 


From my silence of the evening 


I won- | 


It seemed 
rather likely she did. I had been hired~ 


Every trace 
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against her leaving me on the island, 
but had become reconciled to her plans. 
_ This time it was my turn to play a trick 
onher. She raised her eyebrows as she 
looked at me, and then said quietly: 

“ Get out of the canoe.” 

I simply shook my head and smiled, 
enjoying the situation in a derisive sort 
of way. 

_“ You're not going,” she said, sharp- 
ly.. “ Step out.” 

“ Either I’m going or you're not,” I 
told her. 

_** You are to stay here, as usual, Mit- 
chell,” she answered, coldly. “I 
order you.” 

“I’ve obeyed orders up to now, and 
under reasonable conditions I'll con- 
tinue to obey them,” I said. “ But it 
is not reasonable to leave me tied up 
on this island all day, with no certainty 
that you'll come back at all.” 

“Afraid?” she asked, quietly. 

“No; I’m not afraid. 
don’t propose to take the risk; that’s 
all. Either we both stay or we both 
go. I -sha’n't follow you ashore, 
wherever you're going; but I shall 
stick with the canoe, and you may as 
well make up your mind to that.” 

I saw the sinister look creeping into 
her eyes again, but this time it failed 
of its usual effect. My mind was 
made up and I did not intend to let 
Jane Boyce unmake it for me. Further 
than that, I felt the justice of my 
position. For a full minute she stood 
looking at me, as-if deciding what 
course to pursue. I do not believe 
that for a moment she considered the 
idea of taking me with her. She was 
simply pondering upon a method to 
get me out of the canoe. 

“Once more, step ashore, Mit- 
chell!”’ she commanded, without rais- 
ing her voice, 

Again I smiled at her and shook 
my head. I was finding a sort of 
childish amusement in tantalizing her. 

“Then I must force you to,’ she 
added. 
“Tf you can—certainly,” L-assented. 

_. She dropped the bag she had been 
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I simply — 





carrying, turned quickly about and 
started toward her tent. For an in- 
stant 1 sat watching her and then her 
intention suddenly flashed into my 
mind. The rifle was in-the tent. 

‘I sprang forward in the canoe and 
leaped ashore. Not for one instant 
did I propose to allow her to hold me 
up at the point of a rifle, for I was 
convinced she would not have the 
slightest hesitation in doing so. She 
heard my shoe crunching in the gravel 
and, without looking back, started ; 
forward at a run. Ss 

Quick as she was in her movernents: 
I had more momentum than she, and 
in a couple of steps I was not more 
than a yard behind her. Just what I 
intended to do I had no definite idea. 
I had no desire to engage in a hand 
to hand struggle with her, for, after. 
all, she was still-a woman. I imagine 
I should have simply ‘tried to get to 


‘the rifle first. 


But she balked that by turning upon 
me suddenly and launching a swiit 
blow at my head with her clenched 
fist. Instinctively I dodged and her 
hand went past my ear. The impetus 
of the intended blow brought her face 
close to mine, and the evil ferocity 
of her expression startled me. Her 
eyes were narrowed to mere slits, her 
lips compressed in a thin, bloodless 
line. I stepped back involuntarily. 

With catlike swiftness she came at 
me again, striking out with the other 
hand. She hit straight from the shoul- 
der, like a trained boxer. 
raise my hands, because I had not the 
least intention of harming her, but 
merely dodged again, more amazed 
than alarmed by her furious onset. 
The two steps I had taken altered our 
positions somewhat with relation to 
her tent, so that I was now as near to 
it as she. It seemed like a chance to 
get the rifle in my hands without a 
struggle, and I took it.. 


She divined my plan instantly, and 


turned as I did, with a sharp exclama- 
tion that sounded more like the cry 
of a beast than a human voice. . 








I did not 


1 was- 








a-step ahead of her now, and the tent 
was only a dozen yards away. Then 
chance came to my aid. Usually as 
sure-footed as a goat, Jane stumbled 
on the uneven rocks over which we 
were racing and fell forward. Instead 
of trying to save herself, she reached 
for me with her arms as she was fall- 
ing, but an instant too late. Her 
hands clutched my leg, but I slipped 
through her grasp and she went head- 
long. Without looking back, I ran on 


to the tent, dived into it and snatched ‘ 


up the rifle, which; was lying on her 
blankets. Then, with a chuckle,- I 
stepped out again, expecting to con- 
front a demon. 

Jane was lying face down on the 
rocks, where she had fallen, one arm 
bent under her and the other stretched 
out at her side. There was a limp 
look-about her body that alarmed me, 
and I dropped the rifle and ran toward 
her. As I reached her side I saw a 
pool oi red slowly spreading under 
her head. 
~ I dropped to my knees, rolled her 
over on her side and lifted her head. 
Blood was flowing from a cut over her 
right temple, staining her face and 
hair and trickling down on her rough 
blue shirt. The complete relaxation 
of her muscles was almost sickening. 
Her eyes were closed, and she did not 
seem even to be breathing. I placed 
my ear against her body, and then only 
could detect a faint pulsation of the 
heart. 

Putting her head down gently, I 
dashed in the direction of the camp 
fireplace, snatched up a tin pail, filled 
it with water from the lake and ran 
back to her. I poured some of the 
water over her face and then, using 
my handkerchief as a sponge, I began 
wiping the blood away from the 
wound over the temple. It was still 
bleeding freely, but in a minute or two 
the cold water began to check the flow. 
Then, leaving the handkerchief on her 
head as a compress, I again put my 
ear against her heart. The irregular, 
feeble beating frightened me, for she 
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_ prised to discover another scar over her 
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seemed to be in a state of utter 
collapse. = 
“ In my own tent was a small medicine — 


kit that I have always carried in the _ == 


woods, but seldom used. But I ran for 
it now, with a prayer that the little 
hypodermic outft that it contained had 
not been damaged by the rough usage 
it had received in the accident of the 
rapids. 

Fortunately, it was safe. I warmed 
a teaspoonful of water over the fire, 
dissolved one of the tiny strychnin 
tablets, filled the syringe and raced back 
to Jane. I do not know much about 
the administration of hypodermic stim- 
ulants, but simply jabbed the needle 
into her arm at random. 

For several minutes there seemed to 
be no effect, during which I bathed her 
head with fresh water and rubbed her 
hands, which had grown ominously 
cold. Then the faintly stirring pulse 
began to strengthen and become more 
regular, and I knew the drug was ta- 
king hold. Her breast also began to 
rise and fall, although weakly and hesi- 
tantly for a while. 

Relieved by these evidences of reviv- 
ing vitality, I could now give some at- 
tention to the cut in her head. It ran 
part way into the hair, which I lifted 
back, and was, indeed, an ugly looking 
gash. I brought my medicine kit over 
to where she lay, sat down, and took 
her head on my knees. 
cut perfectly clean and examined it. 

Fortunately, there was no fracture 
of the skull, although the blow which 
she had sustained was a pitiless one. I 
knew from the look of the wound that 
it ought to be sewed, but I hesitated to- 
attempt something with which I was 
not familiar. However, if it had to be 
done, it was better to do it while she 
was unconscious, There was a surgical 
needle and some catgut in my kit, 
neither of which I had ever used, but I 
now prepared them, and, with rather — 
rough fingers, I fear, put four stitches 
in the cut. 

While I was doing this I was sur- — 












1l washed the - 














with it: 


_ would have been done. 
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- temple. It was diagonal to the new 
wound, and at one point they inter- 
sected. The scar was white, evidently 
‘not of recent infliction, and was so 
~ completely covered by her luxuriant 
black hair that I had never before 
noticed it. It seemed curious that Jane 
should have sustained two such wounds 
in almost exactly the same spot, and, 
eyen in my agitation, I remember 


vaguely speculating upon the coin- 
g g : 


cidence. 

When I had completed my rough 
surgical work she was still unconscious, 
but now showing such plain evidences 


of returning vigor that I was encour-. 


aged to believe she was past the point 
of collapse. 

The next thing I did was to carry 
her blankets out of the tent and make 
a couch for her in the shade of some 
small trees, where she would get more 
air than under canvas walls. As I 
described her at the beginning of this 
story, Jane was a full five feet seven 
and no weakling. She made a consid- 
erable burden as I lifted her in my arms 
and carried her over to the place I had 
prepared for her. Her muscles were 
completely relaxed, and her body was 
a dead weight. I fixed her as com- 
fortably as I could with the materials 
at hand, and sat down by her, to await 
her return to consciousness. 

-Now, for the first time since the ac- 
cident, I had an opportunity to think 
about myself,and in an instant a feeling 
of remorse and shame took possession 
of me. The whole business had been 
iny fault. I had been savage enough 
to engage in a struggle with a woman. 
‘True, I had not laid hands on her, and 
not for an instant had the slightest idea 
of harming her in any way. But my 
desperate race with her had virtually 


= amounted to the same thing. 


Suppose she had reached the rifle 
first. She would not have injured me 
she would simply have em- 


ployed it to force obedience. _ [ should 


have obeyed, Jane would have gone 
her way in the canoe, and no damage 
But now, be- 





‘lips. 
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cause I had made a fool of myself, she~ 
lay here an unconscious, even pathetic 
figure, helpless as a child, and, perhaps, 
for all I knew, badly hurt. 

I marveled at the change in her face. 
When she made that last spring toward- 
me there was an expression in it that 
almost caused me to shudder. Now it 
was as peaceful as that of a sleeping 
child, The stern set of her features 
that was habitual with her had disap- 
peared, The lines were softened, the 
mouth drooping a little, with a sort of 
wistful sweetness about it that I never 
should have believed it could assume. 
All the hard tension was gone from her 
Something of this I had seen in 
her face in rare moments of preoccupa- 
tion, when she seemed to be detached 
from everything about her, but never 
so clearly as I saw it now. The features 
wete those of Jane Boyce, but the cold, 
hard spirit that used to illuminate them 
was gone. - Now it was the face of a 
peaceful sleeper, waiting to be lighted 
by a soul. Strange things had I ob- 
served in my acquaintance with this 
woman, but none so surprising as this. 

All my resentment toward her 
faded, and I had nothing but pity and - 
sorrow as she lay there, a victim of my 
own foolhardy rebellion against her. 
She would awaken again, at course, 
and become the same strange, even in- 
human, creature that I had grown to 
hate; but now she was simply a help- 
less woman. I harbored no anger or 
dislike of her now, even though T knew - 
that it would return to me; there was 
nothing but self-reproach in my mind. 

It must have been half an hour be- 
fore she gave even a sign of returning 
consciousness, and then it was slight, 
an almost imperceptible turning of the 
head. Presently her fingers moved, 
and then, as though they were burdened 
by a great weight, her eyelids lifted and 
she looked up. At first she did not 
seem to see me and I had an oppor- 
tunity to note in her eyes what I had 
observed in her face, the astounding 


change in their expression. They w eTe == 


dark and soft and Ww ondering. 














“Jane,” I said, speaking gently and 
leaning toward her. 

She heard, for her eyes turned to- 
ward me. She looked at me steadily 
for a moment with a sort of bewilder- 
ment. There was nothing of pain or 
fear in her look, only a pathetic per- 
plexity. Her lips stirred, and I bent 
close to her, but the effort to speak was 
still beyond her power to make. 

There was nothing but a faint, form- 
less sound, and then her eyes closed 
again,-as if.she were very weary. She 
seemed to sleep. I placed my hand 
over her heart, and found it now beat- 
ing evenly and quietly. There seemed 
nothing more I could do for her then; 
but I sat beside her for the next hour 
or two, watching. 

She was still slumbering when noon 
came, seemingly strong, and with no 
evidence as yet of fever, yet apparent- 
ly unable to rouse from her stupor. I 
made no attempt to disturb her, al- 
though somewhat puzzled by her long 
lapse into unconsciousness. The phys- 
ical collapse had passed, but her mind 
had not yet come out from the spell. 

I got a hasty lunch for myself, keep- 
ing a close watch upon her; and when 
I had eaten, resumed my vigil by her 
side. All through the afternoon she 
lay thus. Twice I made attempts to 
waken her, by speaking and chafing her 
hands, but without results. She did 
not éven open her eyes, but lay inert, 
breathing softly and regularly, yet ap- 
parently in some sort of trance. To- 
ward evening I began to worry about 
her again, for surely by then it seerned 
as if a woman with the magnificent 
physical vigor of Jane Boyce ought to 
rally, even from the effects of as cruel 
a blow as she had received. But she 
merely continued to sleep like a child. 

Not waiting for darkness, I decided 
to take her into her tent, where there 
would be shelter from dampness and 
chill. I lifted her in the blankets, car- 
ried her with some difficulty through 
the low entrance, and laid her down. 
‘Then I went for my own blankets, 
broke some balsam boughs, and made 
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‘yon. 
I unlaced and drew off her heavy boots, 
opened her shirt at the throat, and — 








for her as soft a couch as I could fash- = 


drew the blankets over her. Her head 
was pillowed on her sweater. Before 
the light faded I undertook to put a- 
new dressing on the wound over her 
temple. 

It was dttring this operation that she 
showed signs of rousing again. After 
what seemed to be a struggle her eyes 
slowly opened and regarded me grave- 
ly and questioningly, Then her lips 
moved again, and slte whispered some- 
thing. I leaned over her. 

\** What is it, Jane?” L asked. 

Her lips were silent for a minute 
more, while she looked at me steadily. 
Then, as they stirred again, I put my 
ear close and caught one word: 

* Mother.” 

Had she whispered a curse, I could 
not have been more amazed! : 

Jane Boyce, stern, hardy, soulless 
creature of a rough environment, whis- 
pering “ Mother’! It seemed so in-— 
congruous, with all I had known of — 
her, that I could scarcely believe my 
ears. Somehow, I never thought of 
her in connection with a mother. She 
seemed naturally to be a being utterly 
removed from all the rest of human- 
kind. I had grown to leok upon her 
as a sort of living machine, with noth- 
ing but a cold, strange will to guide 
her, without one of the normal emo- 
tions that the Creator puts into His 
men and women. And now she was 
calling “Mother.” Something, in- 
deed, had happened to Jane Boyce. __ 

But she was once more to amaze 
me before her eyes closed again. Her 
lips quivered for an instant after she 
whispered that single word—and then 
she smiled! It was a shadowy, weak, 
tremulous smile, gone in a couple of 
seconds. But it was a smile, none the 
less—the first I had ever seen on her 
face. Would wonders never cease? 
Had I been told a moment before that 
it was possible for Jane Boyce to smile, 
I should have labeled the statement as — 


When I had placed her upon it, 
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-a lie. But now I had seen it with my 
eyes. It did more-than astonish me; 
‘it startled me. 
- She relapsed into slumber again, and 
until darkness fell I watched by her, but 
she did not stir. The word and the 
smile had affected me strangely. It 
seemed wrong to hear Jane say 
_. ** Mother,” just as there was some mis- 
- take about the smile. 
= Neither belonged to her. They stood 
—_ for things of which she knew nothing. 
That was the pity of it, and I was truly 
sorry for her. Now, as I studied her 
: face by the glow of a candle I had 
= lighted, I saw that there was beauty 
- and even tenderness in it. That was 
‘again a pity, for neither of these things 
belonged to her. They were mere 
shadows, that would vanish when the 
~ will returned and took command again. 
Could you have seen her then you 
would have read her face for that of 
a sweet and gentle woman. But I knew 
her to be only the living tomb of a soul. 
~ After a while I crawled softly out 
of the tent and got myself something 
to eat.” Then it dawned upon me that 
I had not smoked that whole day, a 
most amazing event. I filled my vine 
_and sat by the entrance of her tent, so 
as to be near in case she stirred or 
spoke again. The night was cool, and 
I pulled my sweater over my shoulders. 
My own blankets and hers had been 
used to make a eouch for her, so that 
there was no chance for me to sleep 
that night. After a while I went in to 
watch by her again. She was still 
sleeping calmly, and, it seemed to me, 
more naturally now. She did not rouse 
when: I entered, and I made no effort 
to disturb her. In truth, since she had 
said that word and her lips had be- 
trayed her into that smile, I was almost 
loath to see Jane awake. 

The candle guttered out on top of 
the tin can to which I had affixed it, 
and for some time I sat there in dark- 
ness, looking out through the tent-flap 
at the still water where the stars were 
mirrored. Now and then I shifted my 

position as I became cramped. It was 
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mistaken, for she still slept. 





during one of these movements that 
my hand came upon something which 
brought me sharply back to thé events 
of the night before. It was the bag 
which Jane had carried laboriously up 
from the canoe. I had completely for- 
gotten the existence of it. Now I] ran 
my hands over it in the darkness. It 
seemed to be nearly filled with some- 
thing hard, like small stones. I lifted 
it, and found it strangely heavy, I 
tried to put my hand inside of it, but 
there was a_ string tightly knotted 
around the neck. 

Feeling in my pocket for another 
candle, I lighted it. Jane did not stir 
as I drew the bag toward me, placed it 
between my knees, and began to untie 
the string. I found the knot to be re- 
fractory; so I finally cut the cord and 
thrust my hand into the sack. Just 
then it seemed as if she stirred, and I 
leaned toward her; but evidently I was 
T watched 
her for a minute, forgetting the busi- 
ness in which I was engaged. 

When my eyes looked down again I 
found that my hand was filled with 
heavy yellow stones. I bent. closer. 
They were not stones. They were gold. 

Pure, dull gold! I dropped the 
handful and dug deeper into the bag. 
Again gold. The sack was filled with 
it. I poured the stuff from one palm 
into the other, examining it closely by 
the candle-light. It was as pure as any 
unrefined gold I have ever seen; heavy, 


clear metal, roughly shaped and oddly 


sized. It did not look like gold that 
had been~ through a  washing-pan. 
There was something about it that sug- 
gested it had been picked up, as a child 
will single out the bright-colored peb- 
bles on a beach. “None of the pieces 
were very large. 

So, after all, Jane Boyce had found 
her mine! I wondered idly how much 
more of the stuff there was, off in that 
mysterious place whither she had jour-~ 
neyed alone. How had she ever found 


it? What had lured her so far, yet so = 


certainly, into the north country? 


Where had she gained her knowledge 








of gold and the signs of it? True, this 
sort of gold might easily be found and 
known by the veriest tyro; yet, even in 
those rare spots where it lies awaiting 
a discoverer, there is usually something 
that must first make the subtle sugges- 
tion, and that something is seldom 
visible to any. save the trained eye of 
the miner. 

And here was what she had gath- 
ered in a day's search; nay, perhaps an 
hour or two, for there were signs that 
she had-spent much-of the day in hard 
travel. Off in the hills, somewhere near 
me, lay fortune. It stirred my blood; 
yet I cannot say that I was excited. 
ft had seen gold before; raw gold, like 
this. I had never seen a bagful gath- 
ered so easily, yet I had heard of such 
things, and knew enough of the strange 
fortunes of the prospector to realize 
that these things do happen, though but 
seldom. It was more with a profes- 
sional than a gluttonous eye that I 
examined this treasure-trove. Yet it 
fascinated me, for all that. 

The second candle guttered and went 
out, and again | sat in darkness, lifting 
the. stuff by the handful and letting it 
run back into the bag through my fin- 
gers. I could hear the soft breathing 
of Jane Boyce. Now and then a faint 
whiff of breeze stirred the tent - flap. 
I became drowsy. My eyes closed, and 
. my head sank forward. And then I 
_ slept, sitting there with the bag of gold 

between my knees. 





CHAPTER X. 

Molly Hope. 
JANE was still sleeping when a 
stream of daylight, pouring. 


through the open flap of the tent, 
"awakened me. I was chilled and stiff, 
and for a moment dazed. It was the 
presence of the bag of gold, in which 
one of my hands was buried, that 
brought me back to a realization of the 
events of yesterday. 

_ I glanced at my watch. It was near- 
ly nine o’clock.. For more than twenty- 
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four hours she had been in ins half == 
Yet there was — 
color in her cheeks, and none of the — 
I placed my 
hand upon her forehead and found no — 
The touch did not arouse her. 


slumber, half stupor, 
wan aspects of illness. 


fever. 

Tying up the treasure-sack clumsily, 
I lifted it aside and crawled out into 
the open. 
air, and had already dried the damp- 
ness from the rocks and grass. I 
moved about for a few minutes to get 
the blood started in my stiffened mus- 
cles; for sleeping without blankets, 


even on an August night, is no comfort 
The morning was. 
a pleasant one, and I decided Jane 


in the north woods. 


would be the better for air and sun- 


light; so I went back to the tent and — 


carried her out, arranging a couch for 
her under the trees, as I had the day 
before. 
should still sleep thus, but I thought it 


better not to try forcing her into wake- 


fulness as yet, 

I busied myself preparing break- 
fast, my mind principally occupied with 
the golden contents of the little sack, 
their origin, their value, and the man- 
ner in which this strange woman had 
gathered them. What the Deep-Water 
people had said of her was true; she 
had found treasure off in the wilds, 
although little did they realize the 
richness of it or the toil of the journey 
that led to it. It was while thus en- 


gaged that a low exclamation caught. 


my ear, and [ turned quickly in the 
direction of Jane. 

She was sitting up in her blankets, 
staring at me. As I moved toward her 
she raised her hands to her head and 
felt the bandage that was wrapped 
about it. An expression of bewilder- 
ment was on her face, and her eyes 
strayed slowly to the woods about her, 
to the lake, and to the camp parapher- 
nalia. 
looked up at me again, her dark eyes 


questioning me and her forehead = 3 


rowed into little wrinkles. 
“How are you, Jane?” I asked. 
“Ts the head better?” Se 


The sun was warming the 


It astonished me -that she 


As J came close to her she 











Jane lp 
She repeated the name slowly after 
_ me, and then shook her head, as if she 
did not understand. After that she 
_ studied me again for a minute. ‘That 
her mind had not yet entirely cleared 
was evident, but I judged it to be from 
weakness more than anything else. 
There was coffee on the fire, and I 
brought her a tin cupful of it. She 
took it from my hand mechanically, 
~._ and drank two or three swallows, 
- watching me all the time with her dark 

eyes. The old unreadable expression 

in them had gone, and in its place was 

-_ one of doubt and perplexity, as if her 

--_ mind was groping blindly for some- 

thing to guide it into the light. She 

put the cup down and passed her hand 
across her eyes a couple of times. 

“Jane?” she repeated again. 

“Jane? J—” 





Here she broke off, and a shudder 


seemed to pass through her body. 
“Cail my mother,” she said sud- 
denly. 
It was as if the voice of another 
woman had spoken to me. The hard, 
— even tones of Jane Boyce were not 
there; neither was there even a faint 
trace of the old domineering manner. 
“Your mother is not here, Jane,” I 
answered gently, for I saw that her 
mind was still wandering, and I did 
not wish to startle her. 
“Not here?” she echoed slowly. 
== — Where did shear: 
=e “ She did not say,” I said, humoring 
=== her: 
“TI was to go with her,” ae wae on, 
puzzling. “Is it after two?” 
“It is only ten,” I told her. “ Per- 
haps if you will lie down, Jane, you 
_ will understand in a little while.” 
There was something uncanny about 
this groping of her brain for under- 
standing. 
$6 Jane? 32 



















she repeated after me for 
_ the third time. ‘‘ Who is she?” 
“Think,” I suggested. “You will 
know inamoment. You are Jane.” 

_ Once more she looked at me steadily 
and shook her head. 
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“No,” she said softly. “Iam not 
Jane.” 

** Never mind, then,” I soothed her. 
“Suppose you wait a while before you 
try to talk.” 


This suggestion seemed to puzzle 


her, and again she felt the bandage on — . 


her head. 

“But my ether” she whispered. 
“Why didn’t she wait for me? Are 
you sure she went? Look in the living- 
room. Perhaps—” 

Her eyes roved again to the lake: 

““ What is that place?” she asked, as 
a child might put the question. 

“That’s the lake,” I answered. 

“The lake? Then this isn’t our 
house. Why, where—” 

She started violently and half rose 
to her knees. I put my arm on her 
shoulder to steady her, but she shrank 
from me; and for the first time I saw 
something akin to fright in her eyes as 


~ she turned to look at me. 


“Who are you?” she gasped, draw- 
ing back. 

“Tm Mitchell—your guide. 
be afraid. 
ently.” 

She’ was staring at me “with a timid 
wonder that was pathetic. 

“Mitchell? Guide?” Again she 
was repeating words of mine as if they 
conveyed no meaning to her. 

“You've just had a little accident,- 
that’s all,” I reassured her. “ You're 
all right now, and soon you'll be 
stronger.” 

““J—I remember the accident,” 
said. “Yes; now I know. I saw it 
falling, but—but— It fell so quickly. 
And it struck me here.” She put her 
hand to the wounded temple. “I knew 
it was going to hit me—I couldn't get 
out of the way. There wasn’t time. = 
1 - 

Suddenly she Hee her fuse in 
both hands and closed her eyes. She 
seemed to wince, as if from an impend- 
ing blow. 

“Wait! Wait!” she cried. “It’s 
coming now! Something is coming. 
‘Oh, my head hurts! Oh! 


Don’ 3 
Youll understand pres- 


she 





Mother!” 
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--=Her voice rose almost to a scream. 
I sat in awe, watching her, but helpless 
to relieve her agony. Presently, her 
body rocking to and fro, she broke into 
a storm of sobbing. ‘This lasted for 


several minutes, and I made no at-— 


tempt to interrupt it. Perhaps it was 
nature’s way of bringing the poor mind 
back into the light. But the strange- 


ness of this feminine weakness in Jane - 


Boyce filled me with wonder. 

When she looked up again the pain 
had gone out of her face, and she oe 
calmly and slowly. 

7 Something has face to me,” 
she said. ‘ Everything seems to have 
been changed. You must tell me. What 
is this place?” 

“ You are in a camp—in the woods,” 
T began. “ You'll remember as I re- 
call it to you. We left eS Water 
eighteen days ago—” 


“ Deep-Water?- I don’t ow it.- 


And who are you?” 


“My name is ~ Mitchell—Ben 
Mitchell. I am your guide. -You-are 
not afraid of me?” ’ 


“No,” she answered, after a pause 
in which she studied my face. “I’m 
not afraid. But where are mother and 
Frank? Father is abroad, but where is 
mother? I don’t understand.” 

“We'll start at the beginning,” I 
said. “In the first place, Jane—” 

“ Didn’t you call me-that before: 
she interrupted. “ Why do you keep 
saying ‘Jane’? It is not my name.” 

“T must have made a mistake, then,” 
I humored her. “ As I started to tell 
you, you engaged me for a six weeks’ 


aed 


trip, and we left Deep-Water eighteen 


days back. This is our second day in 
this camp.” 

“And my mother?” 

“ She did not come with us.” 

~And Frank? ” 

“No; just you and [.” 

“ That isn’t possible,”’ she said quiet- 
ly, “ Why should I come here, after 
an accident? Please tell me the truth.” 

“You had the accident here, yester- 

day morning. -Don’t you recall falling? 
You were running over those rocks.” 


“wilderment in her face. 
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I felt a pang of shame as I spoke re 
it. She shook her head and looked at — 
me with pleading eyes. 


“Oh, tell me the truth!” ste 
begged. “ Why was I sent here? It - 
did not happen here. I-remember the_ 
accident. I was sitting at the piano, 


waiting for mother to dress. 

going— Oh, please tell me. about it! 
IT shall be frightened if ae don’t 
explain.” 

“Tm trying to,’ I said. “ But per- 
haps if you rested a little while it would — 
be better.” 

“No; go-on,” 
wish—” 


he answered. “I 


Something seemed to fascinate her 


eyes, and I saw that she was looking 


at her hands, brown, strong, and cal-— 


loused. -She lifted them closer, and 
studied them in wonderment, turning 
them slowly back and forth as though 
she had just discovered the possession 
of them. 

“My hands!” she exclaimed, thrust- 
ing them toward me. “ Look at them! 
What have I been doing? = 


“Your hands are all right,” I an- 


swered. “ They're just a little hard- 
ened up—with the work, you know.” 


She rolled back the sleeve of her 


flannel shirt and gazed at the rounded, 
muscular forearm as though it were a 
curiosity. And then for the first time 
since her waking she seemed to notice 
the shirt itself. 
hands, and looked down at it with be- 
Then she 
threw aside the blanket that had cov- 
ered her. There was a little cry of 
dismay, and as she stared at the rough 
brown trousers, thrust into a pair of 
heavy gray lumberman’s socks, I could — 
see a deep red color rising under the 
tan in her cheeks. 

“But these?” she half whispers 


looking at me for an instant and then — 


averting her eyes to the coarse mas- 
culine garments. 


T said. “ You see, Jane—" = 
“Why do you persist in ae a 
asked. 


We were — 


She felt it with her 


« That's just your traveling outfit = 
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=" Because your name is Jane—Jane 
Boyce.’ 
= if Who told you thate 
=== You <did,> I ~replied. 
everybody knows it.” 
“Everybody?” she mused. “ Every- 
-- body where? ”’ 
-- “Back at the post—at Deep- 
- Water.” 
“ But my name is not Jane,” she re- 
: peated. “And I cannot understand.” 
I began to pity her now from the 
bottom of my heart. The poor mind, 
_ I knew, was drifting. The accident I 
had brought about through my clumsy 
Obstinacy had severed the mooring. 


“ Why, 


of sanity in her manner that bothered 
me. The old mystery of her eyes had 
gone; the voice was that of a woman 
with a soul. 

“What is your name, 
asked, after a pause, 
“Molly.” 

“Just Molly?” 

“Molly Hope,” she answered. 

“You would prefer to be called that, 
_ perhaps?” 

“Why, it is my name!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ What else is there to call 
me? Why do you puzzle me so?” 
“I’m not trying to puzzle you,’ I 
said gently. ‘ But circumstances seem 
to be puzzling us.” 

-And, in truth, I had before me a 
riddle of which I had not eyen begun 
the solution. 

_** You don’t believe that my name is 
Molly!” she said, looking directly 
at me. 

“Oh, yes—if you say so.’ 

_ * But you doubt. I can see it.” 

“Tm merely bothered a bit; that’s 
all, You see, you began by telling me 
‘your name was Jane, and the change 
is a little sudden.” 

“But why should I have told you 
that? For what reason? It’s impos- 
sible. Oh, Mr.—” 

~~ “ Mitchell,” I supplied. 


then?” I 


what has eee I’m getting prette 
ened.” = 


_ Yet there was an outward appearance. 


_ “Mr. Mitchell, please try to tell me 
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I was sorely perplexed by the pcoor, 
pleading creature who sat there in the 
blankets, watching me with her soft, 
dark eyes. It was impossible to make 
her understand. Her mind seemed to 
be beyond the reach of suggestion. z 

“Now, let me tell you a story,” I 
said, after a pause. “It will be short, 
but you must listen to it closely. Back 
in the Deep-Water there was a woman 
named Jane Boyce. She was a pros- 
pector, She had her own cabin on an 
island. She wanted to make a trip to 
a mine that she owned, and, while she 
knew the way, she needed a guide to 
help do the heavy work. ~ She hired a 
man named Ben Mitchell. They took. 
provisions for six weeks. They trav- 
eled through many lakes and streams, 
and across many portages. They went 
northwest, and after a while they 
crossed the height of land. There was 
one accident, in a rapid, where the 
canoe upset. Presently they came to 
more lakes, one of them filled with 
islands that all seemed exactly of a size. 
Mitchell was then taken blindfolded to 
another lake which Jane Boyce knew 
of, and that was their last camping- 
place. The next day she took the canoe, 
and was gone all day, alone, When 
she came back she had a bag: with her. 
It had gold in it—much gold. = : 

,1 paused to watch the effect of the 
brief narrative upon her. She had 
been listening closely, but still with that 
baffled look in her eyes. 

“Doesn't that story remind you of 
anything?” I asked, finally. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head. 
*T don’t know anything about it.” 

“But you were the woman!” I ex- 
claimed. “ And Iam Mitchell.” 

“T brought yqu on a journey like 
that?” she murmured. “ No; there’s 
a mistake. I never was in a canoe. I 
never heard of a mine; never saw one. 
And I’m Molly Hope—not Jane 
Boyce.” 

I sighed and shook my head. It 
seemed useless. 

- “Where is the snow?” she asked — 
suddenly. 











“Snow?” I repeated in astonish- 

ment. 

~“ Yes; why, there was a heavy snow. 
I was watching it through the window 
as I sat playing.” 

“This is summer,” I explained. “ It 
has been a long time since we have had 
snow.’ 

‘She puzzled over this {or a while. 

“It’s August,” I added. 

as August! That's impossible. 
terday was in February.” 

- She said this with such certainty and 
sincerity that I could only stare at her. 

“Oh, what has happened?” she 
cried, suddenly. ‘“ What has _ hap- 
pened? It is summer; I can feel it. 
Yet I saw the snow—only yesterday. 
Why, there were sleighs out, and peo- 
ple dragging children on little sleds.” 

= Where?” I asked, watching her 


Yes- 


closely. ES 

“ Home?” 

“And that is?” x 

* New York, of course. Is this near 
New York?” 


- Her eyes wandered over the virgin 
woods and hills that lay beyond’ the 
water. Le 

“We are more than a thousand 
miles from New York,” I told her. 
- “Oh!” T read- fright in her face 
as she gasped the word. 
~*TMhis is Canada,” I explained. 
“But don't be frightened. You're 
safe, anyhow.” 

She clasped her hands convulsively 
and closed her eyes, as if trying to shut 
out something from her vision. 

“Suppose,” I suggested, 
tell me something about your accident. 
I want to help you, you know—to help 
you understand.” 

To tell the truth, I needed under- 
standing as badly as she. My brain 
was whirling with the impossibility of 
the thing, and I was beginning to doubt 
my own senses. 

— “ Why, I -was playing,” sie said. 
“Sitting at the piano, playing, and 
waiting for mother to dress. We were 
‘going to make some calls. There was 
a bronze statue on top of the piano; it 
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ing—falling. It didn’t hurt;I was just 


~-a smile. - 
“that you 
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is an upright, you know. A statue of — 
Pan, and heavy. The maid must have — 
left it very near the edge. I suppose it — 
was the vibration that made it slip. 
Somehow, I knew it was coming, for 
T looked up. But it was too late for — 
me to even move. — [t struck me here.” 

Her hand was raised to the bandaged — 
temple. ‘ And then I remember fall-— 


falling. And—why, that’s all.” 

As she had put. her hand to the 
wound I remembered what I had dis- 
covered as I stitched the torn flesh—_ 
the white scar that seemed to have 
healed long ago. Something stirred — 
me strangely; I felt as if I sat in the — 
presence of one of God’s mysteries. __ 

“This was in February, you say?” _ 

“YS= 

“Well, it is August now. I think 
you have been ill for some time.” 

“Have you a glass?” she asked 
quickly. “A mirror?” 

I had a small one in my kit, that I 
used for shaving, but I was reluctant 
to let her have it, for fear she might — 
see something in it that would produce. 
a shock. But she was insistent, and i 
brought it to her. 

* Don't let the bandage on your head 
frighten you,” I said. 

She gave a cry as she beheld her 
face; then studied the reflection in si- 
lence for a full minute. 

“T am old!” she exclaimed. 
what does it mean?” = 

“You're not old,” T answered, with - 


“You're young. How old 
2” 


6c Oh, 


are you—exactly? 
“T was twenty-one on my last birth- 
day.” She said it very positively and == 
without hesitation. 
“Tn what year was that?” 
She must have caught a strange note 
in my voice, for she looked at me 
quickly as she answered: 
“Why, this year, of course. 
in January—nineteen- -Six.’ 
Then there flashed into my aria the 
lie she had told me on the first day of | 
our journey—that she was thirty-four 





It was = 


































knew that what she was telling me now 
_-was far nearer the truth. 
“Why did you ask the year?” 
_ demanded. 
~ “Because—” 
I was still groping for the light my- 
self, for I began to read a tragedy in 
the story of Jane Boyce. 
Tell me!” she pleaded, as I hesi- 
_ tated. 
_ “ Why, because,” I answered slowly, 
‘‘nineteen-six was five years ago.” 
Her face went paler under its tan, 
and for a moment I thought she was 
about to faint. Her body swayed and 
I steadied her. ‘Then she buried her 
face in her hands and sat there for 
many minutes. At last I heard her 
murmuring, brokenly: 
“Five years! Oh, my mother!” 
I felt a lump in my throat, but I 
could not speak to her. I seemed as 
dazed as she. In a clumsy way I 
patted her shoulder and tried to com- 
fort her in that fashion. 
“raised her head and looked at me with 
weary, dry eyes. She put her hand on 
my arm and whispered brokenly : 
“But I am Molly Hope. Truly I 
~-am! Oh, won't you believe that?” 
“J believe that you are Molly 
Hope,” I said gravely, stroking her 
trembling hand. 
__-T} was awed with the miracle that I 
had seen with my own eyes. And the 
woman I had hated I now pitied from 
the depths of my heart. 


she 





CHAPTER— XI. 
- Groping in the Past. 


HAD said that I believed her, and 
~ it was the truth; but my belief was 
a matter of faith rather than of reason. 
- The whole startling unreality of the 
_ thing still confronted me. 
More than five years of this wom- 
_an’s life had been diverted into a mys- 
-terious channel, dark and uncharted 
as that through which Jane Boyce had 
taken me blindfolded ; and now she was 





At last she 


back i in ‘the clear waters again, as sud- 
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denly and. inexplicably as she had 
quitted them. There was so much I 
could not understand that my mind 
was simply a confusion of impressions, 
nor did | for many days reach the_ 


point where I could see the facts plainly 


and arrange them in the order in which 
they belonged. And even to-day there 
are gaps—yes, whole years—that have 
never been filled and never will be. 

We talked but little most of that fore- 
noon. There were long periods of 
silence when both of us seemed to be . 
overwhelmed with the discovery that 
her awakening had brought. I could — 
see that she was trying to think the 
thing out, slowly and laboriously, and 
it was best not to disturb her, I be- 
lieved. When she did speak, for a 
time it was mostly of her mother, her 
father, and Frank. 

“Think of their agony,” she said 
in a half whisper. “Five years! I 
wonder if mother believes I am dead. 


~ And father—he was in Europe when 


it happened. I wonder if he saw me 
again before—before I] went away. 
And, oh—” : 

She turned to me with a frightened 
face as her words halted. 

““Do you suppose they are alive?” 
she asked piteously, “T wonder if it_ 
killed mother.” 


Always her mother was first in her = 


thoughts. I tried to cheer her by tell-_ 


ing her it was almost certain they were 


safe and still searching for her. 
“But how could I have gone 
away?” she mused, “ How could they 


have let me?” 


“ They didn’t let you go, of course,” 
I assured her, ‘“ You must have slipped 
away.’ 

“And do you suppose I was—the 
other woman—the one you have told 
me about, before I went?” 

“We cannot know,” I answered, 
“until we have found your people.” 

“You think we will find them, 
then!” she exclaimed eagerly. “ You 
believe I will see my mother again?” 
- “JT am sure of it,” I told her earnest- 


ly, though Fknew it was nothing more = 











than a gtiess. But I was trying to keep 
her courage up. 

It would have seemed, perhaps, the 
natural thing for this woman and me 
to try to piece together, logically and 


consecutively, the events which had 


brought her to this strange point in 
her life; but for a long time our talk 
was desultory, seizing upon this scrap 
and that, as though our minds were 


not yet ready to grasp the thing in its — 


entirety. It was too big for us. After- 
ward we tried to reconstruct, but now 
we were still treading a maze. 

Suddenly I remembered something, 
and, without telling her why, I began 
to whistle softly the opening bars of a 
tune. For a moment she seemed to 
pay no attention, but then she turned 
to me quickly. 

“How curious—that tune,” she said. 
“Do you know what it is?” 

I had guessed, but waited for her to 
go on. 

“It is the thing I was playing as I 


sat at the piano, when the accident 


happened. I remember it as clearly as 
though it were but a moment ago. 
How strange you should whistle it 
now.” a 

“J whistled it because it was the 
tune that hurt your head,” I answered. 
“That was a couple of weeks ago. I 
started it one day and you ordered me 
to stop it.” 

She looked at me incredulously. 

“Nothing else bothered you,” I 
added. “Only that tune. And when 
IT asked you why you objected, all you 
told me was that it hurt your head.” 

“YT don’t remember telling you 
that,”” she said slowly. “I don’t seem 
to remember anything. You, for in- 
stance; you are absolutely new to me.” 


“But you remember things before 


the accident?” I suggested. I wanted 
to test her memory. “ You remember 
your family?” 

“Remember!” she echoed. “ Why, 
I-can see mother now. Dear mother! 
And father, and Frank, and—oh, 
ver ybody.”’ 

“ What does Frank look like? ” 
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“ My brother? Why, he is only two 
years older than I. ; 
strong—taller than you, I think. — 
Frank is fair; there was always such a — 
contrast between us that we were never — 
thought to be brother and sister.” : 

Then she told me something about. 
her father, who had gone abroad on~ 
business; the cities he had visited, the 


letters he had written, the little gifts — 


that he had sent home to her. The 


whole of her life, up to the day when __ 
the darkness came, was as clear asa” 
She convinced me of ~~ 


mirror to her. 


~ that. 


Finally we began to talk about what 
she had been during the lost years, and — 
then I knew for a certainty that all 


recollection of Jane Boyce had van- 


ished utterly-from her mind. This 
seemed incredible to me; time and 
again I tried her with this incident and 
that, but it was useless. She remem- 
bered nothing. 


she had been; not even an elusive, dim 
memory. For a long time I could not 
convince her that the things I related 
of Jane Boyce had really taken place. 

“But how could it have happened?” 
she would say. “ Why, I never knew 
anything about such things. I had 
scarcely heard of them.” 

“Had you ever been in Canada?” 
T asked, wondering what had brought 
her to this place. 

She shook her head, after a mo--— 
ment’s thought. 

“Were you ever in London?” L 
pursued. 

“TI have never been abroad,” 
answered. 

Then I told her how she had claimed 
to be English, and we. wondered if, 


the missing years, she had really en = 


abroad. 

“ Perhaps I said it because my fa- 
ther was there when we had his last _ 
letter,” she suggested. That may have — 
been the solution, yet I was not con-— 
vinced. Even to-day I have never been 


able to find out whether Ha Boyce. 


_had been- in SS 






He is tall and — 


There was not the 
least suggestion in her mind of what — 





she — 






















It was surprising, when [ tried to 
tell her, how little I knew of the wom- 
an she had been. This was her fourth 
summer in the north woods. Where 
had she been during the first year of 
her vanished life? The mystery was 
beyond our understanding. There was 
not the slightest clue that could be fol- 
lowed. Where had she spent the win- 
ters, after she left the Deep-Water 
country? That, also, was beyond the 
veil. How had she lived, what did she 
do, where did she journey? These 
were some of the things that we strug- 
~ gled with, aimlessly and without result. 
‘There was but one thing convincingly 
clear: 

The years when she was Jane Boyce 

had disappeared utterly from her mind. 
It was not even possible to find a rea- 
son for the name she had taken. It 
~ meant nothing to her now. 
From time to time her speech re- 
rted to her mother, and I gathered 
hat there had been between them an 
attachment unusually strong. It was 
concern for her mother that seemed to 
be constantly in her mind; a pathetic 
anxiety to know whether she still lived; 
whether she had been utterly broken 
by the loss of an only daughter. It 
was during these parts of our conver- 
sation that I was so.strangely impressed 
with the total change in the character 
of the woman who sat before me. 

Jane Boyce was cold, stern, and 
- without a glimmer of affection for any 

single thing, living or inanimate. 

Molly Hope had a heart overflowing 








and her friends. Jane’s eyes were 
hard, baffling of interpretation, yet 
commanding and domineering in their 
expression. This woman had eyes that 
were dark and soft, and filled with ten- 
_ derness and anxiety and tears. They 
were the same eyes, but how utterly 
unlike. 

The whole face, indeed, had under- 
_ gone an alteration that seemed incred- 
ible. The clear, well-cut features of 
- Jane Boyce were there, the broad fore- 
head, Se ah nose, Se etiehty. 
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with love for her mother, her family,: 





and the head was poised 
with the same suggestion of courage 


cleft chin; 


and independence. But something had 
erased from her face all the harsh and 
repellent things I had seen there, and 
with them had gone the odd, unrelieved 
detachment of her manner. It was as 
if some power had restored her soul 
again, after holding it in keeping dur- 
ing all the lost years. The lips that 
used to set so closely and straight were 
now even tremulous. The firm jaw 
that had never relaxed still gave char- 
acter to the face of Molly Hope, but 
it seemed to have become more round- 
ed and softened. There was strength 
there, but no harshness. 

Even the voice was different. It had 
always “been deep-toned and rather 
rich, but the hard monotony of it had 
vanished : it had become .sweet and 
womanly, and it had new shades of 
sound and expression that were absent 
in the Woman Prospector. The mar- 
vel of the transformation filled me 
with wonder. There were times, as I 
watched her, when I was tempted to 
believe the change which had been 
wrought was even physical; and per- 
haps this was true, in a way, because 
of the complete relaxation of the old, 
stern set of the muscles. Jane Boyce 
had been merely a wonderful piece of 
mechanism. Molly Hope was a 
woman. 

“ Why do you look at me like that? ” 
she asked once, as she observed my 
scrutiny. 

I merely shrugged my shoulders, 
not caring to tell her the sort of woman 
she had been. 

“Was I different?” 

“Yes; different,” I answered. 

&T do. not yet understand what 
changed me,” she went on, apparently 
having forgotten the wound in her 
head, 

Then I explained to her the acci- 
dent which had brought Molly Hope 
back again into the body which had 
been tenanted by Jane Boyce. I did 
not tell her why she had fallen, nor 
of the desperate struggle in which I 














had been engaged with a being that 
was scarcely human. My own part in 
it filled me with shame, and I did not 
wish to shock this new creature with 
a tale of what manner of person she 
was but a few hours before. I merely 
told her she had been running over the 
_ rocks, had tripped and fallen. 

“My surgery, I am afraid,” I said, 
“is crude and clumsy. “There are four 
stitches in the wound now, and there 
may be another scar:” : 

* Another? ”’ 

“Yes, for I found one underlying 
the new. It is the mark of the old 
blow that—changed you. It was the 
new accident that brought you back.” 

“Tt is wonderful!” she said musing- 
ly. “And I am glad. But, oh, I am 
sad also, and frightened.” 

"You must not be “frightened,” I 
assured her. ‘‘ We are safe, and we 
will go back without mishap when you 
are strong enough to travel. Unless—” 

“ What?” she asked. 

“Unless you wish to make a search 
for the place where you found the 
gold.” 

“Did L really find gold?” she asked. 
* Are you sure?” 

For answer I went over to her fen 
and brought out the sack. I opened 
the neck of it and poured a handful of 
the stuff into her palms. She exam- 
ined it curiously, as a child might in- 
spect a strange toy. - z 

“This is gold?” she murmured. 
* And I found it?” 

“Tt is as pure as any gold I ever 
saw, Miss Hope. And you brought it 
back with you to camp.” 

3 “But how did I know anything 
about gold? What made me seek it?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered simply. 
“We merely have the evidence that 
you did seek it and found it.” 

She ran her fingers through the stuff 
and then asked: 

“Ts it worth anything? ” 

I lifted the bag and made a rough 


Ze guess at its weight. 


“here may be ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth there,” T answered. 
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Her eyes were wide in amazement, — 
but she had no. further curiosity to 
examine the contents of the sack. = 

“Tt makes me shudder a little,” * she 

told me. ; 

= Shall we try to find the place? ”’ I 
asked. ‘“ Perhaps you would ee 
nize it if we made the search.” 

“No, no!” she cried hastily. “Let — 
it stay there. I want to find my : 
mother.” 

~ — Presently she rose to her feet, a little 
unsteadily, As she did so the blankets 
fell from her and she stood there, 
straight and slim, in her man’s clothes. 
She was unconscious of her costume 
for a moment, but as she glanced down 
and saw the trousers again, the color 
once more came into her cheeks. _ She 
saw me gazing at her, and there was 
a confusion in her face that was pretty 
to watch. 

“Ts this all I have?” she asked, with 
a little gesture. 

T nodded. : 

“You mean I have been wearing— 
‘these, all the time? ” ; 
- “On this journey, that has been your 
costume,” I said. “But when you 
went over to the post, at Deep-Water, 
you wore skirts.” 

She gave a little sigh of relief at the 
intelligence. - 

“Is there anything here that I could 
use—to make a-skirt?’’ she asked 
presently. 

I smiled a little and her color 
heightened. 

“T suppose you could sacrifice a 
blanket,” I answered. “ But it would — 
be foolish to do so. You will find your | 
present costume better suited for the 
kind of traveling we have here than a 
skirt. Besides, we shall meet nobody, 
and I—I am quite used to it.” 

I had it on my tongue to tell her I 
even admired it, and that she made a— 
fine, attractive figure in the garments 
of my sex; but I had no wish to add 
to her confusion, and refrained from — 
saying it. She pursed her lips in a 
doubtful way, and then sat down again. 

“Have I no shoes?” she asked, — 














‘Her high boots were in the tent, and 
I brought them to her. She looked at 
them in wonderment, particularly the 
-hobnails that studded the soles of them. 
eee They're just the thing for this 
business,’ I assured her, “‘ You 

couldn't think of wearing anything 
else.” 

- She drew them on and laced up the 

leather thongs. 

“They're rather comfortable,” 
admitted apologetically, as she stood 
- up again and tried them. 

But her costume had suddenly im- 
posed a restraint upon her that was 
foreign to the woman | had known. 
Jane Boyce had worn it with never a 
thought that there was anything un- 
usual about it. But Molly Hope was 
conscious of it. She walked a few 
steps, rather timidly and with none of 
the fine freedom of old. Graceful she 
was as the day I had first seen her, 
‘swinging the ax on her little island; 


an instant. She could not put the 
trousers out of her mind. 
“ Suppose we have some lunch,” I 
suggested. “It’s noon.” 
““T am hungry,” she assented. 
I started a fire and got the grub 
_ready, while she sat near and watched 
me. 
and aroused some surprise in her, 
“J don’t believe I ever saw a man 
cook before,” she informed me. 
“Everybody is a cook in these 
parts,” I said, smiling. 
“ But Lam not. I fear that I know 
-» very little about it.” 
-."T'll teach you, then. But it will 
not be much of a schooling. We have 
nothing but plain fare here.” 
~ “JT think it is rather wonderful,” she 
observed, as she watched me mix a 
-panful of biscuits and place the little 
- reflector oven close to the flames. “I 
had no idea people baked in the 
woods.” 
~.** Yet you have watched me do this 
~ a dozen times,” I answered, looking up 
at her. “And I dare say you have 
- done it a thousand times yourself.” 
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she 


but now she had become feminine in- 


The proceeding interested her 





She passed her hand across her eyes, 
as I had seen her before when she was 
trying to remember. 

*T have no recollection,” she said. 
“ Everything has gone—more than five 
years. To think of losing five years! ” 

“But you haven't lost them, really. 
You are strong and healthy and you 
are only fyentysi. That's not » 
much.” 

“Twenty-six,” she repeated wonder- 
ingly. “I have jumped five birth- 
days.” 

= One day I asked you how old you 
were,’ I said. “Do you know what 
you told me?” 

“Twenty - seven? ” 
“ Or twenty-eight? ” 

“ Thirty- 

“Oh! Really did I tell you that? 
But you don’t believe it, do you? Do 
I look it?” 

I could not help laughing at her 
feminine anxiety, although she was 
very serious about it. : 

“No; you don’t look it,” I said. 
“When you said it I knew that you 
were lying, and I never could under- 
stand why.” ~ 

“And how old did you think I 
was?” 

““ About twenty-five,” 
truthfully. 

“Thank you,’ she said simply. 
Then she seemed to recall a remark I 
had made a minute before, and added: 
“Tam strong. It puzzles me. I never 
used to be. I was thin. When I looked 
at my arms a little while ago I could 
not understand. I am much heavier. 
Why—” 

Her eyes had roved again to the 
rough brown trousers, which only 
partly concealed the rounded outlines 
of her straight, boyish legs, and once 
more the color in her cheeks appeared. 
She looked at me with a smile of frank 
embarrassment. It was marvelous to 


she ventured. 


I answered 


see a smile on those lips, that I knew 
only in their hard, cold expression. 
Jane had never smtiled: never laughed, 
‘which is less. 
“Your five years have not been 


\ 
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lost,” I told her, “ 
you what you are. 


if they have made 
You are even 


stronger than you think. I have seen> 


you shoulder a seventy-pound pack and 
_carry it with ease.”’ 

She regarded me with astonishment, 
and unconsciously began feeling the 
muscles of her arm. 

“ Yes,’ I added, “and I’ve known 
you to do more than that. You picked 
me out of a rapid one afternoon, when 
I was unconscious, and carried me 
ashore... Don’t you even remember 
that?” 

She shook her head, and I saw won- 
der and incredulity in her eyes. As we 
ate lunch I told her the story. She 
seemed hungry for information about 
herself, and I related several incidents 
to her, while her astonishment steadily 
grew. But I did: not tell her the kind 
of woman Jane Boyce had been, nor 
how repellant she was to me, nor how 
I even hated her. That was now a 
thing of the past. 

After we had eaten I showed her 
things about the camp. Her strength 
was coming back to her, and she said 


OR ONE? 


the wound in her head did not annoy 
Everything she saw proved a 
curiosity. Even the big woods were 
Her tent and her personal — 


her. 


new to her. 
outfit she examined in mute bewilder- 
iment. The canoe interested her. She 
had seen canoes, of course, but told me 
she had never been in one. And she 
declared that not in all her life had 
she fired a rifle. These things occu- 
pied her for a considerable part of the 


afternoon, and then she suddenly came. 


back to the underlying desire in her 
mind. 

“And do we start back now?” she 
asked. 

“To-morrow,” 
feels all right.” 

“T wish it were to-morrow!” she 
exclaimed earnestly. “I want to see 
my mother.” 


I said, “ if your head 


I saw no reason why we could. not- 


start in the morning, for she seemed 
to be recovering amazingly well from 
her accident. And then, like a shock, 
came the memory of something. We 
would start to-morrow. But which 
way? 


To BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. Don’t forget this magazine is issued weekly, and that you 
will get the continuation of this story without waiting a month. 





THE CUP OF LUFE 


By Emma A. Lente 


LIFTED up my Cup of Life, 
And begged of Wealth to fill it: 
He smiled, and said: “ Oh, foolish hope; 
I never will fulfil it!” 


I lifted up my Cup of Life, 
And begged of Fame to fill it: 
He scornful smiled, and said: “ Vain child, —- 


I do not choose to will it! ” 


I lifted up my Cup of Life, 
Se And begged of Love to fill it: 
And now it brims so overfull, 





I cannot help but spill it. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
The Treasurer's Report, 


HE noise of running water 
SH in the main sewer re- 
sembled the sound made 
by a swarm of beetles. 
Many bats flew around 
in the thick, heavy air. 

In the darkness of that sewer, al- 
most as lofty as a nave, were two men: 
the head of the Camorra and the treas- 
urer-general of the society. They stood 
on the edge of a running stream of 
water in the faint light afforded by a 
small, rectangular opening to the street 
above their heads, 

The treasurer was speaking in a 
monotonous voice which seemed to 
come from a distance. He stood in a 
submissive attitude, and bowed fre- 
quently and reverently before his chief, 
- while giving him a full account of the 
doings of the society during the “ King 
” absence. 





ing with a fatigued and slightly an- 
noyed air, often turning his shoulders 
upon the speaker to walk up and down 
on the narrow sidewalk of the sewer. 

He had been away on some myste- 


~ rious errand for about nine weeks, dur- 


ing which time the treasurer had acted 
in his name. 
“lhe most serious event of these 
past weeks, in which your excellency 
has deprived us of the guidance of his 


supreme wisdom and venerated pres- 
ence,’ he was now saying, “ has been 
the death of our brother, Costanzo 
Ardia. I have been able to ascertain, 
however, that he was not actually 
killed by Peppe Curto, but by one of 
the shots fired by the police.” 

“T know it,” interrupted the “ 
of Mezzocannone.” = 

“ How is it possible? Ye our excel- 
lency has only just arrived this morn- 
ing! = 

“ Still, I already know ev crying. 
I will tell you something more; his 
daughter, Luisella Ardia, is being 
closely watched in her retreat by a pair 
of relentless eyes belonging to a mys- 
terious person who has lately been 
often seen wandering about the streets 
of Naples. you will probably know 
who I mean.’ 

“Tf your excellency will be pleased 
to give me the name, I will at once be 
able to answer.” 

“The people have nicknamed this 
strange man the Evil Eye.” 

"To tell the truth, I have never both- 
ered myself about him,” said the treas- 
urer. ‘ Why should I, since he does 
not come within the circle of our 
affairs?” 

“Wrong, wrong, very wrong!” re- 
torted the head of the Camorra. “It 
is our duty to notice everything and ~ 
everybody, even the most insignificant 
personalities — especially the latter, T 
should say. Who assures you that the 


‘ King 
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last beggar of the street may not one 
of these days render our community 
such eminent services as to raise him 
to the highest degrees of the society? 
_ Now, in the present case, my dear 
treasurer, this man is especially worthy 
of notice—first of all because he is not 
a man at all, but a woman in a man’s 
disguise, and such a woman as is capa- 
ble of greatly benefiting or greatly 
harming our society.” 

The treasurer was mortified, and 
tried to murmur some excuse, but the 
supreme head cut him short. 

“Very well,” he said; “you will do 
better the next time. Listen to me 
now: this woman I am speaking of is 
Fortuna Parascandolo, who has been 
also called ‘the lioness of the Vicolo 
Tagliaferri? She is a mother who 
cannot rest or find peace since her son’s 
death, and she watches us with keen 
eyes in the hope of getting a clue that 
may lead her to vengeance. 

“Well, Fortuna has disguised her- 
self in a hundred different ways; she 


has penetrated, unseen, unheard, into - 


many houses; has questioned even the 
shadows—has had recourse to the most 
diabolical shrewdness and audacity; 
has, we may well say so, searched the 
whole city, watching and noticing, un- 
seen and unsuspected, without, so far, 
any tangible result. Yet, her indom- 
itable courage is not disarmed, her 
will, which is of steel, does not bend. 

““A few weeks ago a faint glimmer 
_-of light was offered her. By a mere 
chance, borne along by her feverish 
restlessness, Fortuna Parascandolo was 
among the crowd which accompanied 
Costanzo Ardia to the Villa of Peace. 
She alone knew he was a Camorrist 
chief, and, disguised in the strange garb 
of the mysterious man nicknamed the 
Evil Eye, the human flood carried her 
to the place where our brother was 


dying. By almost incredible ingenuity — 


she got within the gates, and, mingling 

-among the frightened inmates of the 
she listened eagerly, intently, 
_ divining that a mystery was going to 
_ be unfolded to her, 
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** She is convinced that some one be- 


longing to the Camorra possesses the 


terrible secret of the murder of her 
son; she probably even thinks that 
many of us are cognizant of that se- 


cret, and that we are keeping it from = 


her with the tenacity of silence imposed 
upon us by our rules. She would like 
to see us all give up our last breath, 
in the hope that one of us would utter 
some word which might put her on the 
track of the murderer, Something of 
this kind she thinks she gathered in the 
presence of the dying Costanzo Ardia 
—not from his mouth, but from his 
daughter's, more unconscious than the 
dying man himself, and, therefore, 
more capable of telling the truth.” 

“Excuse me, excellency, for pre- 
suming to interrupt you; but how have 
these details come to your knowl- 
edge?” 

“Treasurer, remember that I know 
everything!” answered jokingly but 
with emphasis the “ King of Mezzo- 
cannone,” breaking into a harsh, gut- 
tural laugh. ‘‘ Treasurer, you know 
that, when [ will, 1am everywhere, and 
my glance penetrates into every place. 
Little does it matter, therefore, that I 
was traveling very far from here in 
these past weeks, for I know the small- 
est details of the rash doings of our 
daring sister as if I had witnessed 
them, and I know that, since Costanzo 
Ardia’s death, she is seeking some way 
of getting hold of Luisella to follow 
the clue she thinks she has been given.” 

“What does your excellency, there- 
fore, order with regard to our poor 
departed brother’s daughter?” asked 
the treasurer. 

“She must be watthed so that no 
harm shall come to her. It ought to 
be an easy task, because Antonio Spina 
has occasion to be often about the 
place, as his daughter Rosa lives at — 
present in the home. _I hope in this 


way to protect the interests of the com- 
‘munity, which are the constant guide 
of all my actions.” = 
“Your excellency does not need to. 
seek the approbation of any one,” pro- 












- tested flatteringly and unctuously the 
- treasurer. 

__ “That is understood!” retorted 
proudly the head of the Camorra. 
“But I like it to be known that my 
authority, which is enlightened and 
_ just, reproves the conduct of.Genna- 
tino Parascandolo’s mother, who thinks 
she can emancipate herself from our 
authority, wishes to act only in accord- 
ance with her own ideas, and still has 
the strange pretension of being pro- 
tected and assisted by the ‘Great 


Mother.’ ” 
“We will call her severely — to 
order!” 


ee “Yes; but you must wait until I give 
---—«- youl my precise instructions on the mat- 
ter. | wish to see how far she will go 
in her impudent behavior.” 

“Will your excellency allow me to 
express an opinion? 

“ Speak!” 

£ The mother of Gennarino Paras- 
candolo has so far receivéd assistance, 
in my modest opinion, far beyond what 
she could have deserved. For exam- 
ple, she was the object of such a fayor 
from your excellency as none of our 
sectional chiefs even has ever re- 
ceived.” 

“What favor do you mean?” 
_ “Fortuna Parascandolo, the very 
first time she was received into our 
highest assembly, was ailowed to enter 
through the secret entrance that even 
: I do not know, and which is reserved 
to the supreme head only.” 
- “T can explain this circumstance so 
as to satisfy at least your curiosity. 

“You will remember the revolt, se- 


verely censured by me at the time, © 


-_ -which took place in consequence of 
Gennarino Parascandolo’s murder? I 
was that day underground, as we are 
now, following perplexed the vicissi- 

- tudes of the struggle, the sound of 
which reached very faintly the great 

-_ sewer underneath the Via Toledo, still 
- elearly enough to be gathered by my 

experienced ear. 

-. “Several of our members were with 
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me, whose names it is not necessary 





for me to disclose, and every now and 
then I sent one of them up to try and 
get our most conspicuous brothers to 
withdraw from the useless conflict, 
when I had the perception that same- 
thing sinister, something excessively 
serious, was happening right above our 
heads. 

“T could hear the blows of the pick- 
axes which were furiously tearing up 
the payement—so furiously, infact, 
that soon the light poured onto us from 
a large hole made in the street above. 

“What had happened? The rioters 
had torn up the pavement with such 
violence that they had broken through 
the vault of the main sewer. -We that 
were underneath, and who were far 
from wishing to be so illuminated from 
above, would have been obliged either 
to stop the gap or to escape to avoid 
being noticed by some officer of the 
law who might have happend to look. 
down through the aperture. 

“We made a human ladder with the 
most agile among us, and I climbed to 
the top to give a look to what was hap- 
pening. Ina moment my head was on 
a level with the street. I at-once saw 
Fortuna, who was being attacked by 
the cavalrymen. In another moment 
she would have been massacred. Her 
son’s body had been already sabered. 

“T caught her dress and dragged her 
down through the gap, which the sol- 
diers had not noticed because of the 
crowd that stood all around. Twenty 
aris received hér as she fell into the 
sewer, still holding on to her son. We 
had saved her. Was it for pity? -No. 

“Tt was necessary for us to get her 
out of the conflict which her presence ~ 


instigated, leading the crowd to ever 


greater excesses which would only 
harm us in the end.” 

“ Therefore the body of Gennacito; 
of whom no one knows the resting- 


—place—” 


- “Has been buried in a given place 
of the underground city which only I 
and Forturia, know. I prepared his 


grave, placed him in it, and planted a 


little cross on the spot. Since then i 











have added to it a little brass inscrip- 
tion which bears the name of the 
deceased, gives the date of his death, 
and affirms it to be the deed of the 
police, adding that some day exem- 
plary punishment will be meted out to 
avenge him. 

“All this is engraved in Egyptian 
characters which Fortuna, who is the 
descendant of a long line of illustrious 
Camorrists, is perfectly acquainted 
with.” 

“Does your excellency, therefore, 
think that Gennarino was killed by the 
police?” asked the treasurer in great 
surprise. 

“T don’t dream of such a thing! 
Why, my dear treasurer, I am sur- 
prised that you should think me so 
stupid. I should not have thought a 
man of your intelligence could conceive 
such a thing!” 

“ That is just why, Sceciiary, I was 
greatly surprised and astonished—” 

+“ Listen; with you I will speak 
frankly. ~ To any one else I would say 
it is as clear as daylight that Gennarino 
has been the victim of the police. In 
fact, I have spoken in this sense to his 
mother. She believes, however, as I 
do, that her son was a victim of the 
Camorra.” 

“ Upon which of our number do her 
suspicions fall?” asked the treasurer. 

* You heard her, when I brought her 
with me to the meeting of the ‘ Great 
Mother’ in the subterranean vault on 
the property of Antonio Spina. She 
came with me through the~ secret 
passage that even he ignores, because 
she had clung to me hike a burr from 
the moment I had saved her from the 
swords of the cavalrymen. 

“That day she thought, as did most 
of us, that Don Gennaro Consolo 
might have been the cause of her son’s 
death. She asked fiercely for the price 
of his blood, and her hand of avenging 
mother weighed heavily in the balance 
against the Consolo couple, who were 
already under the cloud of many ac- 
cusations. 

x ‘Both the. Consolos were © con- 
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demned to death. Fortuna asked tobe 
present at the execution of the sen- 
tence, and it was granted her as a 
special concession. So as not to attract 
attention, she was dressed in a man’s 
attire, and accompanied the chosen 
executors of the sentence to the scene 
of the tragedy on the~solitary shore 
of the small town of Torre del Greco, . 
near Naples. 

“Consolo joined them there, at- 
tracted by the proposal of laying the 
plans for a big burglary to be carried. 
out in one of the rich villas of that de- 
lightful summer resort. 

“When the little party reached a 
deserted spot of the shore one of our 
men dealt Don Gennaro a savage blow 
on the head with his heavy stick. He 
faltered, stunned, but did not fall; then 
the whole band threw itself upon him — 
with knives and sticks. But one knife 
alone gave him the mortal blow, and 
it was that of Fortuna. 

“Seeing him fatally wounded, she 
claimed the body of the murdered man. 
With prodigious strength she raised 
him from the ground, and, as if her 
arms had been made of steel, she car- 
ried him upon .a rock, where she 
could see him under the rays of the 
rising moon and taste the cruel joy of 
seeing him die amid atrocious suffer- 
ing. = 

“*You dog! You infernal mon- 
ster!’ she hissed. ‘ You have killed my ~ 
only son, who was all my life. May 
you now die the death of the damned!’ 

“ She lifted her knife to strike once 
more the bleeding body. <A strange 


thing then happened. The dying man 


gave a start, tried to raise himself, 
gathered his last strength with so vig- 
orous an effort that he succeeded in 
murmuring distinctly a few words. 

“*No, I must not die damned! I 
swear before God, in Whose presence 
IT am about to go, that I am innocent of 
this crime!’ 

“Fortuna started as if stack by a- 
violent blow. 

““Tnnocent?’ she exclaimed. ‘Who, 
then, has put out-the light of my eyes?’ 






































- “© Ask Tore Santangelo; he knows,’ 


— was all the dying man could utter 


before falling into eternal sleep. 
- “From that moment Fortuna has 


lived in a state of furious indignation 
~ against our society, which, in her mind, 
__took advantage of her consuming grief 


to formulate a false accusation and to 
decree the death of an innocent man,” 


concluded the ‘“ King of Mezzocan- 
none.” 


The treasurer and general cashier of 
the Camorra laughed long and loudly 
on hearing the last words. 

“ Innocent, Don Gennaro Consolo!” 
he finally exclaimed. “ As innocent as 


an Easter lamb! Only a woman could 


make up such a story, even if she does 
descend from a long line of Camorra 
kings!” 

“Treasurer, do not pass risky judg- 
‘ments! ” warned the supreme head. 

“Does your excellency also believe 
we have been on the wrong track con- 
cerning the murderer of Gennarino 


Parascandolo?” asked the treasurer, 


becoming suddenly serious and respect- 
ful. = 
~~ Yes,” answered the other, 
conviction. “ But what was 
noise? I thought I heard steps.” 

“Tt is probably the bats.” 
~ “No; [have a good ear. I distinct- 
ly heard some cautious steps.” 

“Let us go and see.” 

The supreme head and the treasurer 
carefully inspected the vast subterra- 
nean gallery and its exits into the minor 
passages. Every now and then a score 
of big rats fled before them or a fright- 
ened bat made a hasty retreat to its 
nest. No human being was in sight, 
but on the muddy ground which the 
two men were examining with the aid 
of their lanterns some fresh footprints 


with 
that 


were discernible which, to judge from 


their size, must have belonged to a boy 
or a woman. 


The “ King of Mezzocannone” and 


his chief aide-de-camp, who knew every 
“secret turn of these underground gal- 
~ Jeries, ‘searched in every corner around 
_the place where they had been talk- 
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ing, in every possible hiding-place of - 
which the Camorra associates availed 
themselves when they were in danger 
of some “surprise” from the police, 
or when a gang of men working in the: 
sewers happened to pass; but they 
found no one. Still the footprints were 
quite recent, and stopped at about 
twenty feet from the place where they 
had been talking. 

It was not the first time, either, that 
both of them had felt they were being 


spied upon with pertinacity, and at the 


saine time with infinite caution. But 
whenever they had tried to track down 
the spy they had been unable to dis- 
cover anything. 

It seemed as if some grave, inexora- 
ble, and invisible creature accompanied 
them everywhere, watching, listening, 
not only for their words but for their 
thoughts, their intentions, their very 
heart-beats. 

Still, neither one communicated his 
thoughts to ‘the other, fearing to ap- 
pear timid or superstitious. 

After their useless exploration of the 
gallery the two men returned to the 
place where they had stood before and 
resumed their conversation in a lower 
tone. 

The head ee the Cimores said: 

“T seriously think that Fortuna. 
Parascandolo is on the right track in 
watching Luisella Ardia.” 

“What relation could there be be 
tween the Ardias and Parascandolos? ” 
slowly asked the treasurer. 

“Tt is very simple: Luisella was the 
betrothed of Tore Santangelo, and the 
latter hated Gennarino Parascandolo.” 

“ But they were always together, al-_ 
most like two brothers!” 

“All the more reason to hate each 
other! They exercised the same pro- 
fession and worked in the same Ca- 
morrist field; of necessity, every now 
and then, the one must have encroached 
upon the other’s sphere of action,” con- 
tinued with conviction thie stpree 
head. 

“But Tore was a prisoner when 


-~Gennarino was found pierced through _ 











the heart in the Vicolo Tagliaferri,” 
again objected the treasurer. 

“ Yes, but Luisella was free!” 

““Ts it possible that your excellency 
should think that that frail creature, a 
mere child in body and mind, could 
have suppressed him? ”’ 

“No; of course I realize that would 
~ have been impossible. To kill with one 
blow a man like Gennarino it must have 
taken a much stronger hand and an in- 
finitely braver heart. But the girl may 
have known, may have plotted. In 
fact, it must have been she who laid 
the plan and paid its executors,” con- 
tinued the “ King of Mezzocannone.” 

“Tt seems to me we are in a field 
of suppositions, of wild surmises, if 
your ee will allow me to say 
so.” 

“Tthink, poe I am in the field 
of certainty. There has been one cir- 
cumstance which has escaped general 
notice—a circumstance of extreme sig- 
nificance—which a mother, and such a 
mother as Fortuna Parascandolo— 
would not fail to notice. 

“At the Villa of Peace, during the 
strange scene between Costanzo Ardia 
and his insane daughter, the latter, her 
brain quivering under the tempest of 
tragic recollections, repeated more than 
once that she was guilty of a murder. 
‘I, I alone, have killed him!’ she ex- 
claimed. She was, therefore, not al- 
luding to her mother’s murder, but to 
a man’s. 

“ All those present overlooked this 
particular, and have judged the whole 
outburst as the painful obsession of a 
poor insane girl whose mother had 
been most horribly murdered by the 
hand of her own father! But Fortuna 
heard and shuddered, divined and un- 
derstood. She would, by now, have 
~ known even more, if I were not pre- 
venting her from carrying out her 
criminal designs upon the girl. 

“T am keeping her in check because 
she is undisciplined and headstrong, 
you understand; and I do not tolerate 
in-any one the slightest overbearance, 
or permit the assertion of a principle 
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of autonomy in any of our members. _ 
It would be a senseless, irreverent, an- 
archical conception to try and develop — 
a personality where it is necessary for — 
the very existence of our society that 


its associates should only be instru- 
ments in my hand, and merely a part 
of the extraordinary mechanism of 
which I am the motor and the only 
thinking guide.” 

“Your excellency talks in poiden 
language!” approved unctuously the 
treasurer. He then added: “ Tore 
Santangelo, therefore, need not fear 
on this score.” 


“There you are wrong again. I am 


not protecting Tore, but the girl who ~ 


has been his tool. Tore himself is 
worthy of no consideration; on the 
contrary, he deserves the severest pun- 
ishment.”’ 

The eyes of the treasurer were ques- 
tioning, but he did not speak. 

The supreme head, therefore, added: 


“Call together in all haste the 


‘Great Mother.’ Tore Santangelo 
must be at once expelled from our 
tanks.” 

“Tt has already been done, your ex- 
cellency; the ‘Great Mother’ will as- 


semble to-day, in about two hours’ 


time.”’ 
“Very well; you will preside over 


the assembly in my name,’ ordered the 


head of the Camorra. 

“Your excellency’s orders will be 
obeyed; but what reason shall I give 
to justify Tore’s expulsion? ”’ 


“T was just coming to that. This 






rs 


unworthy brother of ours, who is now 


a fugitive, deserves even greater pun- 
ishment than we can at present mete 
out to him. After having escaped from 
the San Francesco prison, instead of 
coming and placing himself under the 
protection of his chiefs, his first action 
was to betake himself secretly to the 
home of his brother and superior, Cos- 
tanzo Ardia, and to loot it, carrying off 
an enormous amount of money which 


belonged to our dead friend and to = 








which our society was by Fight en- 


titled.” 








~ when 











~ “Would your excellency explain?” 

“Costanzo Ardia had made a will in 
favor of our community. This will is 
in my hands, and is written in crypto- 
graphic characters. I was present 
Costanzo Ardia, obeying my 
injunction, wrote out this document, 
_- which bequeathed to us about eighty 
~ thousand dollars with the one condition 
that the hiding-place of this fortune be 


known to me alone until after -his~ 


death, 
_“ Having written these few lines, 


~ Costanzo Ardia opened a vein in his 


arm, and, having drawn some blood, 
‘dipped a tiny camel’s-hair brush into it 
and traced at the bottoin of the sheet 
his signature, followed by the sentence, 


“Blade of Toledo in a satin sheath; 


strong as love, inflexible as hatred,’ 
~ which was his distinctive motto in the 
ranks of our order. 

Well, almost the whole of this sum 
has disappeared, only about four hun- 


dred dollars in gold and silver were 


_ found among the débris from the hole 

excavated in the wall where the hoard 
was concealed; therefore, Tore San- 
tangelo, who without a doubt is the 
thief, has defrauded our common 
treasury of almost eighty thousand 
dollars.” 


“ Unbelievable! ’’ exclaimed —_ the 
treasurer. with horror. 
“Unbelievable, perhaps; but quite 


true, nevertheless! ’’ answered coldly 


the supreme head. 


“Who knows, however, that, under 
the threat of a capital sentence, he 
might not decide to return this for- 
tune?” suggested the treasurer. 

“No; there is no hope of that,” an- 
swered the head of the Camorra. 

~“Who-can say?” 

“T say so, and you know I never 
_ say anything unless I am certain of it.” 
~~ “T know that, excellency, and I bow 

‘with ever greater admiration before 


= your excellency’s all-seeing wisdom.” 


“Do you know where I have been 

during these nine weeks’ absence? ” 

“No, excellency; I confess quite can- 
didly I do not. Any investigation on 
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this subject would have seemed to me 
irreverent. . None of us has the right 
to act as a spy toward our venerated 
chief, be it also for a good end.” — 

“T do not understand; what good 
end do you mean?” 

“Well, your excellency will forgive — 
me, for I am not at fault in this matter. 
The fault is of some meddlers—how 
shall I call them? ” 

-* Speak!” thundered the “ King of 
Mezzocannone.” “Since when has 
such reticence been displayed with re- 
gard to my person?” 

“Well, since your excellency orders 
it, I will say that one of our members 
hinted that your excellency had>dis- 
appeared under a disguise on the same 
yacht which bore the Prince of Min- 
gralia on his cruise, on the morrow of 
the extraordinary scene in the cathe- 
dral.” 

- If the treasurer could have seen-the 
face*of his listener, and if this face 


had not been one of the most inscru- 


table masks which have ever disguised 
the real feelings of a man, he would 
have noticed. with terror the effect 
upon his chief of the words-he had 
carelessly uttered. But the darkness 
was complete, and the head of the Ca- 
morra, not to betray his intense emo- 
tion, was prudent enough not to speak 
for four or five seconds, which, even to 
him, seemed eternal. He then gave 
vent to his harsh, grating laughter. — 

“Ha! ha! ha! The buffoons! But 
who is it, tell me—who has circulated 
this nonsensical story?” 

Awaiting the answer to this ques- 
tion, the “‘ King of Mezzocannone,” 
this diminutive demon quivering with 
rage and fearful spirit of darkness, 
grasped in his hand the hilt of a small 
dagger, ready to strike dead the treas- 
urer if his voice had betrayed the 
slightest emotion indicating that he 
was a party to this story. In so doing 
he raised his lantern quickly to his 
dependent’s face. 

The-treasurer did not even blink; he 
smiled simply and humbly, and with a 


sincere ring in his voice he answered: 
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“Your excellency, the thing was 
first mentioned to me by one of our 
sectional chiefs, but he said he had 
received it from—” 

“From whom? Out with it!” 
hissed the “ King of Mezzocannone.”’ 

“From Fortuna Parascandolo,” an- 
swered, unmovable, the treasurer. . 

“Fortuna Parascandolo? What 
business is it of the old hag’s, I should 
like to know? ”’ 

“Fortuna happened to be in the 
gipsy camp which had just unfolded 
its tents in the neighborhood of the 
prince’s villa at Posillipo, at the time 
of his departure.” 

“How on earth did she come to be 
among the gipsies? ” 

“Excellency, always obeying her 
fixed idea of discovering the secret that 
tortures her, she had disguised herself 
as one of them. She even obtained 
access to the prince’s presence, and the 
latter, who is a strange man, and loves 
to have ever-new emotions, received 
her very graciously, and allowed her 
to read his future in his hand.” 

- “Qh, yes! I heard of that—I be- 
lieve she even told him he would die 
in some tragic manner. Ha! Ha! 
What a ridiculous humbug that wom- 
an is!” 

The shrill, harsh iaughter of the 
“King of Mezzocannone ”’ rang again 
in the silence of the dark and heavy 
atmosphere. The treasurer, who wore 
usually an expression of imperturbable 
gravity, now imitated his chief with 
loud guffaws. 


When they had laughed enough, they" 


both instinctively raised their lanterns 
and looked each other in the eyes. 

“Do- you swear you do not believe 
these ‘silly stories told about my ab- 
sence?” asked soles the head of 
the Camorra. 

_ “T do not believe a word of them, 
I swear it,” answered the other, with 
deep conviction. 

“Do you know where I have been 
these nine weeks, while the Prince of 
_ Mingralia was critising in the waters 
__ of Greece?” asked the “ King of Mez- 











zocannone.” “ T have been to the other - 
end of the world and back. When the 


Prince of Mingralia set sail on his _ 


yacht [| was steaming toward Sout 
America.” 
“South America! 
deringly the treasurer. 
“Yes; and, now that you know this 
secret, which I did not mean to reveal 
to the air | breathe, much less to a 


living soul, you will be able to deny = 


with more authority the stupid tales — 
which have been circulating; that is to — 
say, that I have been meditating a big- 
robbery on my own account, and, by 
obtaining possession of the wealthy 


prince’s person, to levy a ransom of __ 


several millions on him as price of his 
freedom, after which I would leave 
Naples and desert the society, to which 
I would give no share in the spoils. - 
All things so unspeakably ludicrous 


and impossible that I can scarcely re- = 


peat them without laughing! Am I 
right? ts this the tale you have 
heard?” concluded the supreme head. — 

“Yes, your excellency is right, as 
ever,” answered without hesitation the — 
treasurer. : 

He then passed rapidly to relating 
the minor events of the past weeks. . 

“Tt has been an unfortunate peri 
of unauthorized robberies, your excel- 
lency. Among others, a small gem- 
studded watch was torn from a lady 
driving in her carriage through one of 
the most crowded streets of Naples. 
You can imagine my dismay when I 
learned that the lady in question was 
no less than the wife of the prime min- 
ister. The police were frantic; his ex- 
cellency the minister thundered from 
Rome; the prefect and the police com- 
missioner were in consternation. Re- 
movals of public officials high and low 
were threatened, as well as merciless 
raids within our ranks. 


- “The prefect, at the suggestion of — 


one of the police inspectors, sent for 
me. He showed me three hundred war- 
rants all ready and signed by him. He 
added that if within twenty-four hours— 
her excellency’s watch were not re-— 


” exclaimed won- — 




















turned, the warrants would be sent 
_ forth, and as many again made out for 
every twenty-four hours which would 
pass with no result.” 

“T imagine you lost no time!” 

-“T should think not, excellency; 
_ there was a warrant ready for me as 
well. After ten or twelve hours the 
thief had been discovered, and the 
- watch traced and returned.” 

“Who was the thief?” : 

“A street Arab who has already 
been twice an inmate of the Concordia 
juvenile prison.” 

“Did you have him whipped for 
stealing. without our orders?” asked 
the chief. 

“ No, your excellency. I thought it 
would be more to our advantage to 


ie 





San Nicola Caserti! 

“Ha! Ha! Ha! That was a fine 
idea. Did you send him there as a 
pupil or as a teacher?” 

“As a teacher, of course! 
better teacher than that little scoundrel 
who had had the pluck and audacity to 
rob so high-placed a personage, to dupe 
the police and almost ourselves as 
well? ” 

“Wonderful! What is the name of 
the little monkey?” asked again the 
“King of Mezzocannone.” 

“ He has no name, as almost all his 
like. He is a vagabond, a child of the 
street.” 

“ Ah, the street! There is our oe 
ally, the germ-breeder and school of 
Camorrists. It is she who sends us 

every year fresh recruits; it is she who 
is the inexhaustible nursery of base- 
ness, deceit, and corruption. Where 
would we be, what would our society 
become, were it not for the ever-fresh 
blood which pours into its veins 
through this source?” 

- . The supreme head was talking like 

--a philosopher saddened by the con- 

templation of social evils. 

He now seemed in deep thought, and 

the treasurer went on quickly with his 

- report. The horse-market had cleared 
a scat dividend of five hundred dol- 































send him to our school for thieves at .- 
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lars, the percentages from the fruit- 
markets were dwindling; at the slaugh- 
ter-house there had been seven refusals 
to pay the Camorra dues on as many 
pieces of slaughtered animals, there- 
fore the society had been obliged to 
have recourse to the seizure of the 
goods in question. 

The sectional chiefs were working 
to prepare a bed of rose-leaves for the 
murderers. of Don Gennaro Consolo 
and his wife, and were using all their 
influence toward incriminating for this 
murder the absent Tore Santangelo. 

The report had reached this stage 
when the “ King of Mezzocannone ” 
finally shook himself free of his dark 
thoughts. 

“You have not asked me,” he said, 
“why I went to South America, and 
why I have come back so soon.” — : 
In his accent one divined that iis 
uppermost preoccupation was that of 
dispelling by another direct affirmation 


~What -the possibility of a belief that his 


absence could have had anything in 
common with the trip, taken about the 
same time, by the Prince of Mingralia. 

The treasurer answered : 

“YT would not take the liberty of 
questioning your excellency without 
permission.” 

“I went to Argentina to capture the 
faithless Santangelo! ” 

“Ts it possible? And has your ex- 
cellency succeeded? ” 

“Yes and no. In fact, I have traced 
the fugitive. Owing to my having 
taken a faster ship I reached Buenos 
Aires before Tore landed there. I re- 
called him to obedience, but he refused 
to serve me, adducing the reason that 
he was now beyond my jurisdiction. 
At any rate, I have succeeded in 
quenching for some time to come, I 
should say, the spirit of that daring 
rebel.” 

“That cannot surprise any « one who> 
knows your excellency’s energy, But 
by what means?” 

“ By taking his plunder from him.” 

“Costanzo Ardia’s eighty thousand 


dollars? Oh, the masterly device!” 
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~-*QLet me finish. Unfortunately it 
was only directed, not accomplished, 
by me. I could not bring back so much 
gold. Besides, I had my personal 
reasons for not wishing to act in that 
country.” 

“TI understand; your excellency has 

lived for some time in South America.” 
-. “Tt is unnecessary that you should 
understand, my dear treasurer, and my 
past must not interest you; remem- 
ber!” 

“T spoke unthinkingly, because your 
excellency had mentioned—I beg your 
excellency to forgive me.” 

“Very well, I accept your apologies. 
Our meeting is over.” 

“T am truly mortified: If, at least, 
your excellency would tell me what be- 
came of Costanzo Ardia’s hoard, not 
to satisfy my own personal curiosity, 
but in order that I may report it to the 
‘Great Mother’ which is about to as- 
semble.” 

“You can tell the assembly of my 
trip to Buenos Aires, and add that T 
have delivered Tore Santangelo to the 
local criminal society. I have in- 
formed its most important members of 
the true nature of the heavy luggage 
of our unfaithful associate and—you 
may assure the ‘Great Mother’ that 
by now Tore Santangelo has been re- 
lieved by able hands of his burden of 
gold. To make eighty thousand dol- 
lars down there it will take a good lit- 
tle bit of work!” 

“ He is an able worker, your excel- 
tency!” 

“Let him work out there; he is too 
far to give us further trouble.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
The “ King” Is Restless. 


[PON leaving the treasurer, the 

“King of Mezzocannone”’ quick- 

ly directed his footsteps towards the 

nearest exit from the dark, subter- 
ranean gallery. - 

He was in haste to get into the open, 


and had purposely avoided presiding at 
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the meeting of the “ Great Mother.” 
for, somehow, he was not in possession — 
of his usual amount of energy. He — 
felt more moody and morose than he — 
was willing to admit, even to himself. 
His spirit was oppressed by an inex- 
plicable weight and dread which he 
could not trace down to any particular 
cause. : 

What was the matter with him? - 
Was it remorse for his numberless 
crimes? Was it preoccupation caused — 
by the constant threats of his enemies 
far and near? Was it the weight of — 
the enormous debts he had contracted — 
and which he could hardly hope to pay- 
in spite of the big proceeds of his office — 
of supreme head of the Camorra, al- 
most equaling the appanage of a- 
crowned head? Or was he under the — 
spell of those relentless and inscrutable 
eyes which had seemed lately to follow 
him everywhere? 

But he had been always threatened, 
had ever been deeply in debt, had con- 
stantly been watched and hated by 
enemies, whom, in every case, he had 
ground into dust beneath his feet. Still, 
he had always flung himself into the 
thick of the battle, had sought danger 
and foes to enhance the pleasure “of 
his triumph. 

He had no time to waste upon such 
futile thoughts. Other cares called for 
his attention, and he pulled himself to- 
gether and tried to shake off these 
shadows which made him ridiculous 
even to himself. eee 

He had much road to travel, along _ 
career of pleasure was before him, and — 
he could not stop to consider the suffer-. 
ing of the human beings who would- 
have to be sacrificed to his pleasure and 
selfishness. How many more lives — 
would be humbled and crushed that he 
might go through his life of crime un- 
molested? What mattered? -He must 
live and win, humiliating the weak, en- — 
chaining his slaves, harvesting every- 
where his own welfare; this was the — 
program of his life as a refined despot, — 
as absolute soversign and dking. of = = 
Camorra. 




































































He emerged from the darkness and 
heaviness of the subsoil to light, to air, 
to the wonderful sight of Naples under 
the kiss of the glorious sunshine of the 
_ south, 

The gay Neapolitan spring was 
_ merging into summer. In the air was 
_ light and song and the joy of living. 

Yet he knew that Naples had no reason 
_ to be joyful, although the sun and the 

- sky and the blooming gardens and _ter- 
races made it look like the abode of 
perpetual happiness. : 
The cholera, which in that sad year 
had attacked Russia, Egypt, Germany, 
and southern France, had reached 
Naples, and was beginning its harvest 
of death. Still, in spite of the danger 

of the epidemic, the lower classes of 
the people continued to spend their 
Sundays and holidays gaily banqueting 
in the cheap suburban taverns. 

The “King of Mezzocannone,” in 
‘passing the Ottocalli village, was al- 
most deafened by the clamor of song 
-and laughter arising from the crowded 
tables laid out in the open air under 
bowers of tender vine, leaves, and ivy, 
_ where enormous plates of tasty mac- 
- aroni were consumed by the hundreds 
~ of customers of those country eating- 
houses. 

Why had he chosen that noisy road? 
He scarcely knew. _Instinctively, 
emerging from the underground gal- 
lery, he had walked in this direction 
without noticing whither his steps were 
leading him. When he shook himself 
free from the thoughts that had kept 
his mind busy, he saw that he was not 
_ far from the Pontirossi road and the 
Villa of Peace, to which his thoughts 
had so often traveled of late. In it 
lived the girl, who, for a passing mo- 
ment, had struck his fancy. He could 
not forget, somehow, that she had been 
his wife; she was his wife, were she 
capable of knowing it and did he want 
to claim her; but this thought he dis- 
— pelled from his mind.- No! Better 

leave things as they were; what did 
_ he want with a poor insane creature to 
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= whom he had wished to be secretly 


united, to avoid inspiring her with the 
horror all women showed for his re- 
pulsive appearance? 
Yet he unconsciously felt a longing 
to see her again, to shield her from the 
hidden peril he knew was threatening 
her, to save her, and perhaps be able 
to put in her heart some feeling of 
gratitude, if not love, for himself. — 
Still deeply in thought, he quickened 
his steps, directing them toward the 
sanatorium, when he was struck by a 
sudden idea and abruptly stopped. — 
He looked down at himself. There 
he was clad in the unattractive cos- 
tume in which he was wont to mingle 
with his criminal associates — tight 
trousers, short jacket, the classical 
gamurro of the Camorrists; small, 
square cap, with a straight, narrow 
vizor; a small whip in his hand and a 
gaily checkered bandanna handker- 
chief twisted around his neck. His 
face was horribly scarred, and_ his 
whole appearance very far from pre- 
possessing. s 
No, that was not the way to show 
himself to the girl in whose heart he 
hoped to awaken some sentiment at 
least akin to love. His attire as Ca- 
morra king would have been all right 
if he had wanted to take her by force, 
but such was not his intention. He 
had no definite idea even of claiming 
her as his wife, but only an’ uncon- 
scious longing for the sweetness and 
purity of her presence and the irre- 
sistible attraction which an inveterate 
criminal will sometimes feel for a — 
creature who is his direct antithesis. 
If there was to be any hope of win- 
ning her or of restoring her unbal- 
anced mind, it must be by other means, 
and these, fortunately, the small and 
unprepossessing “King of Mezzocan- 
none” had at his disposal. : 
He, therefore, started to retrace his 
steps, taking a path through the fields. 
which would shorten his route. 
As he did so he thought the tail 
hedge, covered with blooming wistaria 
which bounded the Villa of Peace, was 


shaking; that some one who did not — 
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wish to be detected had jumped down 
to the ground beyond it, like a hunted 
animal that precipitously retreats to 
the forest upon the approach of its 
pursuers. 

The head of the Camorra stopped; 
his heart was beating more rapidly 
than usual. What possessed him, any- 
how, to go about in broad daylight in 
the attire which he reserved only for 
his public appearances among his prin- 
cipal lieutenants at the meetings of the 
“ Great Mother ”’? 

Yet who could the person be who, 
from the gardens of the Villa of 
Peace, had watched him and had 
quickly retreated when noticed? He 
felt himself suddenly ill at ease, and 
again had the sensation that a pair of 
dark eyes were fixed upon his person. 
He went up to the hedge and bent 
down to look through the leaves, part- 
ing the thick foliage with his hands. 

Nothing. The solitude and peace 
were unbroken. He then laughed 
aloud at his stupid fears, and thought 
he must be getting old to have such 
unusual sensations. 

“Come on,” he said to himself. 
“What does this mean? When have 
I ever known fear? It would be ri- 
diculous to begin now.” 

He whistled a light song, and, turn- 
ing his back upon the Villa of Peace, 
directed his steps through a mossy 
path which led to the tavern of An- 
tonio Spina, sectional Camorra chief 
for Capodichino and Pontirossi. 

The tavern was closed. Since An- 
tonio Spina’s daughter had deserted it 
to go and assist the stricken Michele 
Valanzaro in Dr. Marotti’s sanatorium 
the tavern -keeper had been broken- 
hearted: His clientele, no longer at- 
tracted by the charms of the delightful 
Rosa, had dwindled and disappeared. 

The head of the Camorra gave a 
rapid glance around, then leaped nim- 
bly over the wall dividing Antonio 
Spina’s garden from the road. The 
_ tavern-keeper was absent. People 
- said that he was now scarcely ever at 

home, and that he was wont to go 












about trying to forget his troubles; but _ 


the “King of Mezzocannone”” knew 


that in reality he was busy at a very 


delicate and important enterprise —— 
that is to say, the formation of a group 
of able counterfeiters of the paper cur- 
rency and the manufacture of a big 


batch of notes for large amounts, 


whole packages of which, with the 
complicity of some bank employees, 
were to be substituted for good ones ine 


- the Bank of Naples. 


This enterprise was to replenish the 


rather exhausted coffers of the society, 


which, on account of the late clamor- 
ous events, deemed it prudent to work - 
for a while in more silent channels. — 

A big watch-dog barked as the su- 
preme head jumped from the wall into 
the garden; but, recognizing the new- 
comer, wagged his tail and lay down 
again in his kennel. 

The “ King of Mezzocannone ” ran 
lightly to the old cistern and crept rap- 
idly down to the bottom of it and 
through the passage leading to the big 
vault where the “ Great Mother ”’ had 
held its last meeting. Here he stopped 
an instant, took a lantern from the 
wall, and directed his steps toward the 
mysterious entrance, which no one had 
ever been able to discover, and through ~ 
which he was wont to suddenly appear 
in the midst of his lieutenants. SS 

In the rear of the cave were some 
dark and tortuous passages, a real 
labyrinth which seemed to lead to the 
very bowels of the earth. At the end 
of these passages ran a rapid flow of 
water, which, rising in the cave, after 
tumbling noisily over the rocks for a — 
brief distance, disappeared into a large 
crevice. 

No one could have el that 
right in the middle of the bed of that 


diminutive torrent there was a trap- 


door formed by a sheet of steel, which, 
by pressing heavily upon a steel button — 
placed in the bed of the stream, would 
suddenly spring open, disclosing a 
cabin in which two people could easly 
stand. 


The 
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~ ‘went rapidly to this point and pressed 
the button. The trap-door sprang 
- open and the steel, egg-shaped cabin 
rose from the bed of the little torrent. 


opened in half, he entered it. Auto- 
‘matically it closed and rapidly disap- 
peared through the trap-door, which 
returned instantly to its place, letting 
the little stream, whose course had 
-been for a moment stemmed, resume 
again its noisy flow over it. : 
The steel cabin traveled rapidly 

through the cylindrical underground 
_ passage prepared for it, and stopped at 

its end. The supreme head again 
- pressed the button; the shell divided 
and let him out. 

The gallery was in that point ex- 
tremely narrow and low. The head of 
the Camorra had to bend himself al- 
most double as he quickly crossed it to 
a larger vault, where he could stand 
erect. 





He now went on n for some time fron 


one gallery into another with the swift- 

<2 ness and security of a man accustomed 

2 to go about in the darkness and to 
travel in the bowels of the earth. 

After some time he reached a wide 
underground space, in the middle of 
which arose enormous granitic masses 
rigidly squared. They were the foun- 
dations of a magnificent building, 
broad and massive like those of a 
fortress. 

The supreme head walked around 
them, and-finally reached a small iron 
door, Drawing a tiny key from his 
pocket, he fitted it in the lock. The 
door opened; a breath of delightfully 
scented air was waited into the heavi- 
ness of the atmosphere; the “ King of 
Mezzocannone” stepped quickly in- 
side, letting the door close noiselessly 
behind him. 

He was now at“the foot of a small 
marble staircase, which he rapidly 

- mounted, reaching the first floor of a 

_ palatial residence, absolutely regal in 

_ its furnishings and luxury. 

The little man stepped into an apart- 
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- He touched another button; the shell 


= ‘ment where every noise was deadened © 





. ;- 
z 


by the softness of the thick Asiatic 
carpets and magnificent hangings. The 
air was deeply scented, and the light 
tempered by the storied panes in the 
windows and heavy lace curtains. A 
bright fire burned in the fireplace un- 
der a wonderfully carved alabaster 
mantelpiece. 

Here the head of the Camorra 
quickly undressed and threw all his 
clothes into a hidden closet, which he 
carefully locked. He then passed into 
the adjoining bedroom, where a beau- 
tiful bronze bedstead could barely be 
seen under its heavy brocade hangings, 
and shut the door. 

Fully a quarter of an hour elapsed; 
but when at last he emerged from it 
he was a small, well-shaped, distin- 
guished man with an aristocratic pro- 
file, pale but good-looking, with dark, 
restless eyes and a well-cropped blond 
beard. His clothes were stylishly cut, 
and he had a firm and elastic step. 

Passing before a tall mirror, he 
stopped for a minute and looked him- 
self over approvingly; then smiled, 
and, placing a silk hat upon his thick, 
glossy hair, he stepped into the adjoin- 
ing parlor. He now crossed four or 
five rooms and reached a wonderful 
conservatory; beyond this was a broad 
marble staircase decorated with palm- 
trees and blooming azaleas. He de- 
scended it and met a valet in a flaming, 
gold-braided livery, who bent low as 
he appeared. 

“My carriage,’ he briefly ordered. 

Not more than five minutes later the 
beautiful horses of the Prince of Min- 
gralia were bearing him swiftly to- 
ward the Villa of Peace. 

When he reached the sanatorium he 
stepped from his carriage and, taking 
out a card, which he handed to the 
porter, who had respectfully come 
forward, said rather haughtily : 

“Tell Dr. Marotti that the Prince 
of Mingralia would like to be shown 
around this establishment.” 

A few minutes elapsed and the 
porter returned. 


“ Your highness, Dr. Marotti ti wishes _ = 
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me to Say he regrets he is unable to de- 
part from the rule he has made to ad- 
mit no visitors to the home,” he said. 

In fact, Dr. Marotti’s ideas on the 
subject were well known. He consid- 
ered that the inmates of his house were 
not-exhibits to be exposed to the curi- 
osity of outsiders. He had only dis- 
dain and contempt for the rhetoric 
and sentimental philanthropy which 
gives itself the airs of a pity that is not 
demanded and that it does not feel, at 
the expense of sufferers. 

The man who had just come ander 
the name and title of Prince of Min- 
gralia, the friend and connection of 
several crowned heads, and benefactor 
of the city of Naples, president of 
every committee and organization put 
together under the name of charity, 
had=believed in his unbounded vanity 
that an exception to the rule would be 
made in his favor. 

He received the courteously worded 
but firm refusal, however, without giv- 
ing any outward sign of displeasure; 
but reentered his carriage and told his 
coachman to drive him back to Villa 

Osiris. 

Night was coming on; a slight mist 
had settled on the city and the outly- 
ing villages which complete its wonder- 
ful panorama. As his carriage en- 
tered the gates of his princely villa the 
park was beginning to be lighted by 
hundreds of Venetian lanterns, for the 
Prince of Mingralia was giving that 
night a grand reception and supper to 
celebrate his return as his cruise in 
the East. 

When the carriage stopped, instead 
of entering the main building, the 
prince walked toward a rustic pavilion 
built in the park and, having entered 
it, awaited until complete darkness 
descended upon the grounds. 

He then issued from it and, walking 
to one end of the park, opened a. small 
gate, letting himself out unperceived 


by any one. 


He now again directed his steps to- 
_ ward the road that would take him to 
_ the Villa of Peace. 








He was not a man who would easily 
submit to being thwarted, and his non-  ~ 
success that afternoon had made him - 
more determined than ever to reach _ 
Luisella Ardia—by force, if it could 
not be done by ruse. 

When he arrived at his destination 
he wandered around the villa for some | _ 
time, while his mind worked rapidly 
to find the easiest way of escalading 
the place, and his small stature and 
wonderful suppleness made it a rather 
easy task for him. 

Having made up his mind, he start- = 
ed to climb over the big iron gate 
which shut off the garden of the sana- 
torium. He had just reached the top, = 
and was beginning the descent on the 2 
other side, when he again heard the 
curious rustling sound in the leaves — 
which had so startled him a few hours 
before. 

For an instant he was perplexed, 
then smiled at his stupid fears. The - 
villa was in complete darkness, except 
for the faint light of the stars and the 
occasional glimmer of a firefly, and in 
this darkness he fixed his piercing 
gaze. ss 
Nothing was in sight. = 

Still, the. “‘ King of Mezzocannone ” = 
was troubled. His heart beat as if it © 
meant to burst through his ribs while, 
with small, cautious steps which made 
no noise on the gravel, he ascended the 
path toward the sleeping house. Sa 

Why was he so ill at ease? This 
was the first time he was experiencing 
such sensations in a whole lifetime of = 
battles. Was his soul, which had been 
cast in bronze, weakening ? 

“Tt is ridiculous!’’ he almost ex-— 
claimed aloud; still, he could not sup- 
press the curious fluttering at-his heart. — 

He had now reached one of the mar- 
ble staircases of the pretty villa. The 
light of the stars did not worry him, 
and the moon would rise late that 
night. Everything was silent in the 
home; but even if any one had been 
awake, it would have been impossible 
to detect him in the darkness. - : 
Who could be watching him, an 






































how, unless it be those relentless eyes 
which of late had so insistently fol- 
- lowed him about? He now thought 
he saw them again among the leaves, 


_ the flowery hedge and furiously shook 
_ it, heedless of the danger of awaken- 
- ing some of the porters and of being 
_ caught like a thief. 

There was nothing, nothing; and he 
bit his hands with rage at his stupid 
hallucinations. 

For a while he almost decided to 
give up the enterprise and leave that 
abode of human misery and suffering 
by the same road which had taken him 
there; but his wild nature, disdainful 
of danger, his warlike and adventurous 
spirit, soon regained the upper hand. 
~ He now slowly began to ascend the 
stairs. It took him several minutes to 
reach the top of the first flight. He 
stopped on the landing and. listened 
anxiously. “The quiet was impressive. 


~ of the hill, shrouded in a sheet of mist, 
arose to his ears in the still night air. 
Beyond the landing were a few more 
steps leading to a terrace covered by 
a bower of morning-glories. Sudden- 
ly a bright light shone upon it, for a 
balcony window had opened, and in 
‘the stream of light which poured from 
the illuminated room the “ King of 
Mezzocannone” saw with a thrill of 
joy that Luisella had appeared. 
Wrapped in a light shawl, she had 
come out softly, doubtless not to dis- 
turb the other inmates of the house, 
and was leaning against the-iron rail- 
ing that encompassed the terrace. 
_ From his place of observation the 
little man could not take his eyes from 
the girl, and a sudden longing to fall 
upon her, fold her in his arms, and 
_ bear her away swept fiercely over that 
hardened soul who knew no obstacles. 
But, controlling himself, he waited to 
be sure that no one else were in the 
- illuminated room or the adjoining 
ones, and held his breath, concentrating 
all. his exquisite physical sensibility in 
hig oe be certain that aotings 
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and, forgetting his caution, he ran to- 


The hum of the city lying at the foot- 


would this time come between him and 
the execution of his plan. 

A few steps from him Luisella Ardia 
stood, thoughtful and motionless, look- 
ing out upon the supreme peace of the 
starlit night. Every now and then a- 
small sigh would escape her lips, and 
the head of the Camorra could hardly 
refrain from overcoming at a bound 
the small distance which separated 
them. His heart beat violently within 
his small but powerful body, and he 
felt he could not stand the suspense 
much longer. 

Keeping his eyes always fixed upon 
the girl, he began to creep toward the 
terrace. Lutisella now left the railing, , 
and was returning to her room with 
that light, soft step of hers which gave 
her a peculiar charm. 

The little man could not repress°a 
movement of joy. To come upon her 
on the terrace would have been rather 
risky, because, to reach her, he would 
have had to cross the stream of light 
that poured from her room. She would 
probably have seen him, and her cry 
of alarm would have aroused the nurses — 
and other inmates. 

To seize her in her own room and 
keep her still until he could bear her 
away, would be an easier matter. He, 
therefore, stopped, took off his shoes, 
and crept softly toward her. 

His eyes, his face, all his small per- 
son, were in that moment animated by 
so violent a joy at his approaching 
triumph that he could scarcely refrain 
from shouting out his victory. Fate 
had favored him. Lwuisella was so ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts she did‘not turn 
her head as he reached the open case- 
ment. Only a few feet divided them, 
and the head of tite Camorra was about 
to step into the room through the bal- 
cony, embowered in a luxuriant vege- 
tation of plants and flowers, when two 
powerful hands were suddenly thrust 
out from behind the leaves and, like 
steel springs, seized the little man 
around the throat so tightly as to pre- 
vent either movement or sound. 

A tall figure had now emerged from 

j : 

















the plants, and, holding him suspended 
from the ground with those strong 
‘hands inexorably tightened around his 
neck, bore him swiftly and noiselessly 
to the other end of the terrace. 

As easily as if he had been a toy, 
the powerful figure lifted him over the 
railing, held him dangling in the air 
for a moment, then, loosening one hand 
from his throat, caught him for an in- 
stant by the hair before precipitating 
him to the garden beneath. 

A groan-escaped the little man’s lips 
as his throat was released; then came 
the thud of the falling body on the path 
below. No other sound broke the still- 
ness of the night; but, as if aware of 
some danger, Luisella came to the bal- 
cony window and closed it. She was 
not frightened, however, because it 
was. not the first time she had heard 
strange sounds about, which her child- 
like mind had not even attempted to 
explain. 

Fortuna Parascandolo, for it was 
she who had seized the “ King of 
Mezzocannone”’.and had thrown him 
over the parapet, stood for a moment 
looking down into the garden below; 
then, suddenly, she realized that some- 
thing had remained in her hand. She 
looked at the thing. It seemed as if 
the scalp and the whole skin of the face 
had been torn from the head of the 
little man in that brief moment in which 
she had held him suspended by the hair. 

She could not refrain from shudder- 
ing at sight of the gruesome thing her 
hand was still clasping, and she fully 
expected to see it covered with the 
blood of her victim. She looked at it 
closely. No, it was perfectly dry. 

“Tt isa wig!” she exclaimed at last. 
“And what a wig! It is-a perfect 
masterpiece! ” 

She turned it over carefully. The 
whole thing, from the blond curly hair 
to the exquisitely fine and delicate skin 
-of the face, evidently made to adhere 

closely upon the human features from 
which it had been torn, to the carefully - 
cropped fair beard, was the living 
image of the Prince of MacEtaie. < 


Ss 
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Quietly she put it in her pocket and 
descended softly to the garden, and 
looked around carefully, expecting to- 
find the body of her victim on the 
gravel; but, in spite of the terrible fall, 
and although there were signs of blood 
upon the path, the head of the Camorra 
had vanished. 

Fortuna then quietly climbed over 
the hedge and walked slowly away 
“from the Villa of Peace. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Abdication of a King. 


‘PHAT same evening, while the head 

of the Camorra was paying so 
dearly for his sudden whim of going 
like a thief to wrest Luisella Ardia 
from her peaceful retreat, the Prince 
of Mingralia was expected in vain by 
the host of friends he had invited to 
the reception and supper at Villa 
Osiris. 

Midnight had struck, and, although 
the peculiarities of the prince were so 
well known as to have ceased to cause 
surprise, his prolonged and unex- 
plained absence was beginning to pre- - 
occupy his guests, when the prince’s 
first secretary received the following 
telegram from Florence: 


Impossible to be home to-night. Present 
my apologies to my guests; beg them to 
enjoy entertainment in my absence. 

MINGRALIA, 


When this telegram was communi- 
cated to the Prince of Mingralia’s 
guests, it was greeted with loud laugh- 
ter and applause. 

“Hal ha! ha! Splendid!” 

“The prince has played one of his 
jokes upon us!” 

“Most comic! He probably was in 
Rome and in his haste got into the. 
wrong train! ”’ 

“ All great men are absent- minded.” 

“ Really, it is most amusing !”’ = 

“This little story will go around all 
the Neapolitan drawing-rooms!” 

“Let us have a good time since we 
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__ are here,” suggested one of the guests. 
“This is clearly the prince’s wish. He 
would be very sorry if we showed by 
our conduct that we had _ taken 
offense!” 

“Of course, of course!’’ chimed in 
every voice. “ We are all most pleased. 
Hurrah for the Prince of Mingralia, 
our absent host!”’ 

Dancing began, only interrupted by 
a delicious supper, and continued until 
morning, when carriage after carriage 
rolled away from the Villa Osiris, bear- 
ing the tired but delighted guests of 
the popular Prince of Mingralia. 

_ In the mean time the prince, or rather 
the head of the Camorra, or both, was 
locked in the mysterious pavilion 
which arose in the park of his Villa. 

Bruised and limping from his ter- 
rible fall and shorn of the wonderful 
disguise which made him the Prince of 
Mingralia, he had-slowly retraced his 
steps from the Villa of Peace to his 
own princely residence, stopping on 

the way to send a wire to one of his 
associates in Florence, asking him to 
telegraph from that city his apologies 
to the guests who were expecting him. 

Fortuna Parascandolo followed him 
from afar and forced him to see her in 
the pavilion. 

She looked at him steadily for a mo- 
ment, then said very slowly: 

“You cannot get away from me 
now, for the secret of your double life 
is in my hands.” 

The “ King of Mezzocannone” did 
not answer, but gave a swift. glance 
around the room. <A collection of 
weapons hung on the wall within easy 
reach, and, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, he caught up a dagger and was 

-upon Fortuna. But she had guessed 
his intention, and her strong arms were 
ready for him. 

There was a brief struggle, but the 
wounded, bruised, almost crippled man 
could not hold his own against his tall, 
‘wiry and powerful opponent. . She 

soon wrested the dagger from him and 
threw it out of the window. ‘Then, 
ae at him ZY she said: 
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“Tt is no use for you to try that on 
with me. You had much better listen 
to what I have to say. Your secret 
will be safe with me if—” 

“Tf what, you infernal hag? ” hissed 
the “ King of Mezzocannone.” 

“Tf you will consent to my condi- 
tions, of course,”’ calmly went on For- 
tuna, not heeding his rage. 

“What are they? ” growled her van- 
quished foe. 

“You must abdicate into my hands 
your leadership of the Camorra and J 
must be your successor! ” 

“How can I do that?” he asked, 
trying to evade her request. 

“You know that your power over 
the society at present is such that any 
order from you will be executed. Be- 
sides, you have no alternative; for, if 
you refuse, to-morrow at daybreak 
the whole city will know that the 
munificent Prince of Mingralia and the 
head of the Camorra are the same man. 

“Tf you prefer this inglorious way 
of closing your reign, you can take 
your choice. On the contrary, if you 
will accept my proposal I promise you 
absolute secrecy; you will have to leave 
Naples in forty-eight hours, but I 
allow you to take with you the price- 
less treasures you have accumulated in 
your princely residences. J do not want 
riches, I want power, and I want it 
only because it will give me the means 
of avenging my Gennarino, 

“This cannot interest you now, and 
time is flying. I must go, but you must 
answer me first. Will you or will you 
not accept my conditions? ” 

Long before she had finished speak- 
ing the “ King of Mezzocannone,” the 
invincible monarch of the most ex- 
traordinary criminal organization of 
modern times, knew that he had. been 
defeated and conquered, that this re- 
lentless woman had him completely in 
her power, and he decided to make the 
best of it. 

Sitting down at a little writing-table, 
he quickly wrote out a document in 
which he announced his abdication and. 
named his successor. He signed it hur-_ 








riedly, like a man who wishes to end a 
painful situation, and pushed it over to 
Fortuna. 

She read it slowly, carefully folded 
it, and thrust it im her bosom. Then 
she drew from her pocket the wender- 
ful and treacherous disguise which had 
been his undoing and held it out to him. 

“T have no further use for this,” she 
said deliberately, looking at him stead- 

ily; “and you have—if the Prince of 
Mingralia is to act the last scene of his 
life in this city. Your highness, I 
will not trouble you further with my 
unwelcome presence. I, Fortuna Para- 
scandolo, the lioness of the Vicolo 
Tagliaferri, and from this moment the 
head of the Camorra, wish you a good 
morning and a pleasant journey!” 

The “ King of Mezzocannone”’ did 
not-answer or look at her. When he 
finally turned his head, she was gone. 

He sighed- deeply.. So this was to 
be the end of all! But no, not of all; 
power was gone, but wealth would still 
be his. He must bestir himself; the 
time allowed him was short and much 
had to be done. 
heard the last carriage of his guests 
drive away; then, donning his wig, he 
left the pavilion and arrived at the villa 
while the servants were still engaged 
in rearranging the rooms after the 
night’s revelry. 

Without showing himself to any of 
them he went to his rooms, and rang 
for his butler. 

“You are faithful to me,” he said, 
as the man entered and bowed low he- 
fore him. ‘I can, therefore, tell you 
that we are about to leave ior a long 
journey.” 

“Your highness has only to -order.” 

“Tt is useless that my plans be 
known. I do not wish even my secre- 
taries or friends to be acquainted with 
them,” the prince went on. 

“The most absolute secrecy will be 
observed, your highness.” 

“Very well. We will take four of 
‘my men with us. You can discharge 
all the other servants with an extra 
--month’s wages and they must leave at 
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He waited until he ~ 
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once. The four men will be sufficient 
to help you to pack all the things I wish 
to take with me,” Sos 

“ What things does your highness” 
mean?” 

“ Everything of value that is not too 
cumbersome.” 

“ From the villa alone?” 

“From both my winter and summer 
residences.” 

“ Where shall I send the cases, yout 
highness? ” 

“To my yacht.” : 

“The cargo will be very heavy,” re- 
spectfully objected the man. 

“There will be another boat at my 
disposal. I will charter the Andalusa.” 

“ At what time must the cases be on 
board, your highness?” 

“ By to-morrow at five everything 
must be ready. We will sail at six.” 

“Your highness’s orders will be 
punctually and carefully carried out,” 
said the faithful butler; “ but shall I 
remain behind for a few days? ” 

“ You must remain here for three or 
four days. I will expect you to join 
me at Port Said.” 

That was all. The prince waved 
his hand and the butler bowed himself 
out of the room. 

He had abdicated from that moment 
the scepter of luxury, smartness, and 
philanthropy he had so long wielded 
in the city of Naples. ~ 

But even stranger appeared the fact 
that, a few days later, the “Great 
Mother ” was hurriedly called together 


to be told that the “ King of Mezzo- — = 


cannone” had also abdicated. The 
little despot had disappeared, but had 
left a document, addressed to his lieu- 
tenants and-to all the sectional Ca- 
morra chiefs, in which he chose For- 
tuna Parascandolo as his successor, 


adding that, to his mind, she was the — s 


only. person capable of saving the so- 
ciety from the terrible ordeals threat- 
ened by the present troubled times. 
The Prince of Mingralia’s flight— 
because such was the name given to 
that gentleman’s sudden and complete _ 
disappearance—caused a great com- — 











motion among the enormous mass of 


-_ his creditors. Their losses were valued 


~ at several hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and many a modest fortune was 
wrecked. A great part of the wealth 
_of the most thrifty Neapolitan business 
concerns had been swallowed up by 
that small idol who, for several years, 
had been compared to a modern 
Creesus, from whose liberality the city 
was to expect its regeneration. 

Only when his true personality was 
revealed, and it became evident that 
the extraordinary man was gone for 
good, did the people become aware that 
all, high and low, had been the victims 
of an adventurer and of those who had 
been his instruments and satellites. 

But, as in Naples everything always 
ends in a laugh, when the first soreness 
wore off, the people finished by laugh- 
ing heartily of the imbroglio which 
was called the “ Mingralia folly.” 

In fact, little by little, the Min- 
gralia folly had become the theme 
of conversation wherever people met 
to take their afternoon coffee or ice, 
to smoke and discuss something less 
gloomy than the cholera, the death 
rate, disinfectants, lazarettos, etc. 

For, in spite of the fact that the 
epidemic had fiercely assailed the pop- 
ular quarters of the city, to which con- 
verged through numberless channels 
the charity of all the Italian sister 
cities, that part of the population which 
lived in healthy surroundings was al- 
most immune and had not lost its irre- 
pressible cheerfulness, and willingly 
spent an hour in pleasant conversation 
or strolling along the sunlit streets. 

Nevertheless, the shadow of Death 
hung inexorably over the beautiful 


- city. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Rosa Spina’s Mission. 


| was now September. The day was 
declining in a purple sunset. Red 
clouds hung over the Capodichino Hill. 
In the fields the luxuriant vines were 
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heavily loaded with fruit, but no work- 
ers attended to the harvest. The usual 
silence of the road was broken by the 
loud rattling noise of a long line of 
funeral coaches, their ungreased axles 
creaking loudly in the descent and their 
wheels jolting over the stones brought 
down the hill by the first autumn 
showers. 

Those who met the solemn proces- 
sion fled at its approach, terrorized by 
the fear of possible contagion. From 
some of the houses bordering the road 
weeping women gesticulated, crying 
out that the end of the world was ap- 
proaching since there was no longer 
any respect for the dead. 

_ In fact, in the haste of clearing away 
the bodies of those who had succumbed 
to the epidemic before they became the 
cause of even greater mortality, the 
departed were rushed into the funeral 
vans with a seeming irreverence which 
deeply shocked the feelings of the 
ople. 

The Villa of Peace had not been re- 
spected by the hurricane of death. All 
the villages lying around the hill, where 
the inhabitants of some of the most 
thickly peopled quarters of the city had 
taken refuge since May, had now been 
violently assailed by the disease, which, 
in a few days had ravaged the whol¢ 
section, destroying hundreds of lives. 

Upon every road traveled almost 
uninterruptedly the funeral-vans load- 
ed with bodies. The luxuriant fields 
were abandoned, the rustic farms de- 


serted, as if death had made them si- - 


lent forever. 

In the villa itself, tl lately so 
pretty and trim, everything had as- 
sumed the aspect of sorrowful neglect 
and decay. Weeds grew between the 
marble slabs of the terraces, the paths 
disappeared under a wild vegetation 
enlivened here and there by red berries 
and yellow flowers. The delicate hands 
which had cherished the blooming bow- 
ers of the home were still and silent 
beside the bodies of those who had 


been rescued by death from the tor- a 


ments of insanity. 
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Of all the women inmates of the 
sanatorium only Luisella Ardia, Rosa 
Spina, and a few others had’ been 
spared by the cruel malady. 

It was the 25th of September, that 
terrible day which is remembered with 
horror in the history of great epi- 

Alemics. The death-roll of that day in 
the city and suburbs reached the fear- 
_ ful figure of six thousand. 

That very morning Don Michele 
Valanzaro had breathed his last. 

Rosa Spina did not weep or give any 
outward sign of distress. Unknown to 
all, she quietly watched his body. 

“T could not be yours in life,” she 
murmured, kissing him tenderly for 
the first time; ‘ I will at least be yours 
in death!” 

She knelt beside him, leaning her 
head. upon the cold form that had 
remained powerful, although twice 
struck by the arrow of death. 

She hoped she, too, might be strick- 
en, so as to have the supreme joy of 
lying beside him in the grave; but her 
wish was not to be granted. 

The door opened softly, and Lui- 
sella Ardia entered the room. Rosa 
looked around, deeply annoyed at not 

‘being left alone with her dear one. 

“What do you want? Why do you 
come here? He is mine only! “Go 
away! Let me be with him!” 

But the blind girl came up to her 
and said sweetly, with that inspired air 
which blindness gives to youth: 

“Rosa, why are you clinging to the 
dead? You have health and sight and 
a brave, loving heart. If I had all 
these qualities [ should attach myself 
to the living, to sufferers, to the poor, 
the sick, to comfort and help them.” 

“He. was all my life,’ groaned 
Rosa. 

“You can still give him yours by 
devoting it in his name to deeds of 
love.” 

“What is the use? I will probably 
not outlive him longer than to-night.” 

“How do you know if and when 
you will die? You are a creature of 

=< bd 





smiling. 
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Luisella, meanwhile, had gone from 
her friend to the dead body, touching 


it lightly on the forehead with a moth- _ | 


erly caress. 

“Let us prepare him for his last 
sleep,” she said. 

Rosa mechanically obeyed and the 
two young girls moved quietly about 
the room, tenderly ministering to the 
silent form for the last time. 

“ Are you not afraid of contagion?” 
asked Rosa Spina, 

“ Contagion?’’ answered Lwisella 
“No, I am not afraid. This 
is the tenth cholera victim I am assist- 
ing. Father has given me his permis- 
sion. When my hour comes some one 
else will mercifully assist me in my 
last moments.” 

Rosa Spina was now weeping copi- 
ously, and against her expectations 
these tears were doing her good. A 
sense of profound peace was slowly 
entering into her bleeding heart, and as 
if her friend’s words had touched a 
latent chord in her soul, she felt the 
birth within her of a new and unknown 
sentiment that was not an aspiration 
toward death. She realized vaguely 
with her primitive but generous nature 
that the scope of life should be some- 
thing far vaster than attachment to 
one person, and she felt for the first 
time that, were she to be spared, it 
would still be possible for her to live 
and to find a balm for her grief in as- 
sisting the suffering of others. 

So, when through the Villa of Peace 
ran the cry that there was a fresh case — 
of cholera, she was the first to hasten 
to the bedside of the stricken man, an 
old and most. unmanageable lunatic, 
whom it was very difficult to attend. 

Michele Valanzaro’s body was taken 


‘to the cemetery the next day, and Rosa 


asked and obtained permission to fol- 
low it to the last. _Her hand did not 
tremble as she covered his form, which 
had been sewn in a linen shroud, with 
quicklime. Over the lime she threw 
handfuls of fresh flowers which, com-_ 
ing in contact with it, seemed to 
eatin: into more vivid colors, and © 

















_ she left him comforted by the thought 


that her love and tears had accompa- 
nied her beloved to the very last. 

~ Rosa was not stricken by the fear- 
ful-epidemic. Her vigorous health 


= emerged triumphantly from the dan- 


ger and her heart, which had hereto- 
fore been closed to every feeling out- 
side her love for Valanzaro, now 
opened itself to pity for every form 
_of human suffering. Under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Marotti she became the sis- 
ter, the nurse, the comforting angel of 
all sufferers. 
- Her enthusiasm for charity was 
such as only a primitive nature like 
hers could give forth under the chas- 
tising effect of a great sorrow. Her 
ignorant, undisciplined and fanatical 
attachment for the handsome young 
Camorrist developed, upon. his death, 
into a boundless and intelligent love 
for all those who are the disinherited, 
the weak, the suffering of the world. 
The people to whom she ministered 
called her a saint; she was, instead, 
only a simple, deeply loving heart, to 
whom a great and all-absorbing pas- 
sion was the only reason and possi- 
bility of life. 





CHAPTER. XXIX. 
Fortuna’s Vengeance. 


2 OSA having given herself up to her 
mission of love, which often car- 

ried her very far from the Villa of 
Peace, Luisella Ardia felt deeply the 
loss of her companionship. She was 
often very sad and seemed to fall into 
long periods of strange lethargy, from 
which she would be awakened by acute 
physical suffering. 

She would then run like a child in 
alarm to Dr. Marotti. 

“Daddy, dear daddy, help me!” 

She looked like a frightened dove, 
‘pursued by an unknown enemy, that 
~ seeks refuge in its nest. 
_ “Daddy”. would smile. 
the reason of her physical pain and 


He knew 


Bree would try to comfort and reassure her 
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with loving words, such as one would 
use toward an alarmed child. 

He knew that Luisella would soon 
be a mother, and inexpressibly painful 
as the thought was to him, who had no 
knowledge of her secret marriage with” 
the “ King of Mezzocannone,” he felt 
only unbounded pity for the girl whose 
pure, sweet face told him she could not 
have been but an innocent victim. 

Beside her, to assist, take charge and 
watch over her, now that the terrible 
epidemic took up almost all«his time, 
Dr. Marotti had placed a woman who 
had been highly recommended to him 
—an elderly nurse with a motherly 
heart, scrupulous exactness, and un- 
bounded devotion, he had been as- 
sured. She appeared, in fact, most ex- 
cellently qualified for her position. 

She was strong and active, with 
wonderful endurance and extremely 
careful as well as experienced in simi- 
lar cases. So admirably did she per- 
form her duties that the doctor’s vigi- 
lance soon became less close, and being 
constantly called away by other du- 
ties, he was happy to think Luisella 
was being tenderly cared for in his 
absence. 

Oh, if Dr. Marotti could only have 
known what an infernal wild beast he 
had placed beside his weak and tender 
little lamb! 

That woman, who was the personi- 
fication of deceit, cunning, and cruelty, 
was Fortuna Parascandolo, the most 
formidable enemy of Luisella Ardia, 
the mother of Gennarino, the lioness 
deprived of her cub and thirsting for 
vengeance. 

To accomplish it, Fortuna, daugh- 
ter and mother of Camorrists, descend- 
ant of famous criminals, had succeed- 
ed in a few months in seizing the 
sttpreme leadership of the Camorra. 
From the day of her son’s assassina- 
tion her one dream had been to become 
the head of that: formidable criminal 
army in order to penetrate the mystery 
of that crime with the extraordinary 
means such a position would place at — 
her disposal. Her end once attained _ 

















she would retire and go to die on the 
grave of her Gennarino, murmuring 
with her last breath: 

“T have avenged you! 
die content!” 

There had been a moment in which 
she had thought herself in the presence 
of her son’s murderer, when she had 
participated in the assassination of 
Don Gennaro Consolo on the solitary 
shore of Torre del Greco, but after his 
supreme protestation of innocence be- 
fore giving up his last breath, an in- 
vincible hatred against the “ King of 
Mezzocannone”’ was awakened within 
her and she resolved to be his undoing. 

From that day she followed him 
about like an invisible shadow, because 
she was extremely careful not to awa- 
ken the powerful little man’s suspicions. 
She followed him in his wanderings 
through the substrata of Naples, and 
she had the good fortune of being ac- 
quainted, since the first day of her ad- 
mission to the “ Great Mother,” with 
the head of the Camorra’s secret pas- 
sage to Antonio Spina’s cavern. 

That was the starting point of her 
investigations, which led her to ascer- 
tain that the “ King of Mezzocannone”’ 
possessed the key to a secret subter- 
ranean entrance to the Prince of Min- 
gralia’s palace. The wig which had 
remained in her hand on the night in 
which she followed him to the Villa of 


Now I can 


Peace and thwarted his attempt to se-- 


cure Luisella, had supplied the missing 
link to her chain of evidence, and led 
her to the startling conclusion that the 
popular Prince of Mingralia and the 
powerful “King of Mezzocannone ” 
were but one person. 

The prestige and power of the su- 
preme leadership, which she had 
grasped in her strong hands, did not 
intoxicate Fortuna. Although she did 
not yet know who had been the 
material executor of her son’s assassi- 
nation, she had, since the scene of Gen- 
naro Consolo’s death, become con- 
vinced that Tore Santangelo must have 
_been the man who ordered and direct- 
ed the crime. The murdered Don Gen- 
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and she had conceived an infernal — 





naro could not have deceived her in 
that supreme moment. _ 

But Tore was so far it was impossi- 
ble for her to reach him, especially as 


she had been unable to discover his = 


whereabouts; and from the day in 
which she had listened unnoticed to 
Luisella’s outburst before her dying 
father, Fortuna had felt that in some 
obscure way the girl must have been 
closely connected with the crime, even 
if it had not been actually her hand 
which had treacherously stabbed her 
darling boy. 

She had haunted the Villa of Peace, 
trying to get at the unhappy girl to 
draw from her some unconscious con- 
fession which would confirm her sus- 
picions, but the “King of Mezzocan- 
none” had silently and Sees 
opposed her progress. 

Once he was out of the way she 
found it-a comparatively easy task to_ 
impose upon Dr. Marotti and obtain 
full charge of the helpless young crea- 
ture upon whom she had decided to 
wreak her vengeance. 

\ Many times, when she was alone 
with the poor blind girl, she would 
drop the mask of kindness she as- 
sumed before the nurses and doctor, 
would bend over her like a terrible in- 
quisitor, questioning her furiously, tor- 
turing her with subtle cruelty. : 

“Tell me, you little viper,’ she 
would exclaim with passion, ‘ who 
killed Gennarino  Parascandolo, the 
handsomest Jad in Naples?” 

Other times she would shake her vio- 
lently by the shoulders, saying fiercely: 

“Listen to me and answer! Where 
is your lover? Where does that cow-_ 
ard hide from the knife with which I 
will some day destroy him?” 


But Luisella did not uisderstand and | 


would answer either with a smile, 
which inflamed more than ever the - 
older woman’s wrath, or would weep — 
softly, saying: : 


“Don’t hurt me; please don’t hurt 


me! What harm haye I done you?” — 
Still Fortuna did not give up hope, ~ 













_ plan. With inexhaustible patience she 
waited that the time should arrive for 
her to act upon it. 

The weeks passed aventilly for 
Luisella, who did not complain, but 
was only a little sadder than usual in 
that once so pretty villa now made 


showed herself so cruel with her. 

Her mind was as placid as a dead 
__ river in the presence of the mystery of 

motherhood, of which she was not 
aware, she would remain long hours as 
if in deep thought, and. sometimes 
_ flashes of remembrance would illumi- 
nate some dark corner of her brain, 
_ revealing for a brief instant some epi- 
sode of the forgotten past. But even 
before she could grasp it it was gone, 
and she was again plunged in complete 

~ darkness. 

Little by little these flashes of in- 
___ telligence came to her more frequently, 
and during the last days she was al- 
most conscious of what was going to 
happen. 

““T will be a mother! ‘Daddy’ has 

~~ said Iwill be a mother!” — Then: 
“What does mother .mean?” 
se would ask herself anxiously several 
times a day. 

The last day she suddenly seized 
Fortuna by the arms and asked, with 
that voice of hers that was the sweet- 
est music: 

“Tell me, will I see? Do you think 
I will see?” 

In that question were anguish and 
hope in one. Hope of a supreme joy 
- she now almost expected; anguish at 
the fear of a cruel disappointment. 

Finally she became quite calm. She 
asked “ Daddy” to remain in an ad- 
joining room and to send her every 
now and then a word of encourage- 
ment, to which she would answer by 
throwing him a kiss on the tips of her 
fingers. 

: SARS, YES, I will see—I am sure of 

s it! ” 

_ What, who, did she expect to see? 

She herself did not know. 


1 et 








(The end.) 
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_ dreary by death, beside a nurse who. 


she - 





A cry rang out suddenly in the still SS 


room, in which Fortuna was deftly do- 
ing all that was necessary: 

“Oh! Finally I see! I see!” 

A tiny wail followed the cry. 

_ “T see! I see! Child of my soul! 
My child! My child! Here, here, 
give him to me!” 

And as he was not put in her arms, 
as she had not yet been given the su- 
preme joy of pressing him to her 
breast, she half arose to seek him. - 

“Where are you? Where are you? 
I no longer hear your cry! My child! 
My baby!” 

The hands of the blind girl, who, 
under the effect of a divine joy, had 
regained the sight of the mind, clasped 
feverishly the counterpane and her - 
voice arose in a wild and piercing ay 
of despair. 

Suddenly, alarmed at the sound, he 
doctor, who had been called away for 
a moment from the adjoining room, 
rushed back, but the door had been 
locked from within, and before it could 
be thrown down several minutes 
elapsed. 

When he could finally reach the an- 
guished girl, he saw that the other door 
of the room, which led to the terrace 
and the outer stairs, was wide open, 
and through it-Fortuna, clasping her 
prey, had disappeared like a shadow. 

In the darkened room rang the tor- 
tured, despairing cry of a soul rent 
with anguish: 

“My child!) My baby! My son!” 

But Fortuna had long since swiftly 
passed out of the gates of the villa. 
As she ran into the road, and from 
there to the fields, holding tightly in 
her arms the innocent little being who 
was the price of her vengeance, the 
piercing cry of the agonized mother 
reached her ears. 

She turned to look back for a sec- 
ond, then, quickening her step, her 
cruel face alight with a horrible joy, 
shé exclaimed fiercely: 

“ As you took mine, so have J taken 
yours!” 


A DESERT EDEN 


A NOVELETTE 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


CHAPTER I. 
The Entrance. 


HE mesa waited, its flat 
MRS oray- green top upward 
Kk lifting above the yellow- 
/ ish desert country around 
about. 

As it waited it gently shimmered, 
blending, in ethereal way, with the blue 
sky over. Its sides were very steep, it 
stood alone, as if it might be a gigantic 
fungus growth. 

It was beautiful, for even a fungus 
sometimes is beautiful! 

Far and near below all else was 
gravelly sand, dry, stiff brush and cac- 
tus; and that blue sky o’er-bending 
contained but a single spot. 

The spot increased in size, and 
changed in shape, as if drawing on- 
ward. 

Presently it resembled an enormous 
bird, seeking the mesa for its aerie. 

And presently it was an aeroplane 
unskilfully handled, or with something 
wrong. 

It swerved and jibed, tilted, and 
with an awkward flop (accompanied by 
feminine shriek and masculine excla- 
- mation), came down upon the mesa’s 
upturned face. 

A youth in white flannel trousers 
and white soft-silk shirt sprang first 
from the machine; he was followed, 
less agilely, by a rotund, red-counte- 
nanced man, in khaki trousers, leather 
puttees, white blouse, and white hel- 
met. 

The youth hastily helped a middle- 
aged, stout woman to extricate herself; 






he then would have helped a girl—but 
she had helped herself. 

The rotund man, puffing and evi- 
dently mentally expostulating, in the 
mean time was glaring defiantly about 
him, as if blaming the mesa for having 
got in his way. 

“Anybody hurt?” he demanded 
curtly. ‘ You, my dear?” 

The middle-aged woman agitated 
her ample skirt, and adjusted her 
toque. 

“T haven't found out yet,” she said. 
“But I am sure I must be dreadfully 
shaken. I shall never fly in one of 
these machines again. I shall complain 
to the adjutant-general or to the Sec- 
retary of War. I insist upon my com- 
plaint being forwarded at once, Ben- 
jamin! ” 

She smoothed her ruffled plumage, 
and viewed the little company. 

“ Nonsense.”” In the tone was final- 
ity. He addressed the girl, whom the 
young man was eying anxiously. 
“You, my dear?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Examine the machine and report.” 
This time he addressed the young man. 
About voice and manner was a mili- 
tary bruskness, which was well ex- 
plained by the eagle shoulder - straps 
and by the device upon the front of 
his helmet. 

He was a colonel in the regular 
service—colonel of infantry. The ma- 
chine was an army model. ‘This, evi- 
dently, was an army party. 

And here we may as well present at 
once to the reader of these lines Col- 
onel Benjamin Bool, of the tradition- 
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ally gallant Forty-Fourth; Mme. Bool, 
his spouse, fairish, distinctly fattish, 
and fifty, joint head of the regiment; 
and Mistress Bowie Bool, fair, not fat, 
her name alone reminiscent of past 
years. 

Old Fort Bowie of the Yuma trail 
had been the colonel’s initiative fort, 

_after the academy, 

As for the young man, he was only 
Danny Daviess, not of “the service” 
—save Bowie's. 

He poked here and there about the 
aeroplane—shaking it, surveying it, 
testing it. 

A. pleasant-featured young man he 
was, with tanned, smooth-shaven face, 

- and muscular, alert figure. 

“ Nothing wrong, sir, as far as I 
can see,” he reported. 

“Then what made itewabble so?” 
asked the girl. 

“ Bowie, if you cannot choose your 
language better, do not talk,” reproved 
her mother. ‘‘ Yes,” she continued 
severely to the young man. “If there 
is nothing wrong, what made it wab— 
wabble so, as my daughter expresses 
herself?” 

“The engine missed. It needs tight- 
ening.” 

With a quick, sidelong glance at the 
girl, whose eyes seemed to twinkle de- 
murely in response, he again bent over 
the machine, examining the motor. 
This he slowly revolved by hand, lis- 
tening. 

“Fix it up. We'll get out of here,” 
ordered the colonel testily. ‘‘ Bless my 
soul, what a place to land.” 

“Tt was better than down below, 
papa,” corrected the girl. “ We didn’t 
have so far to go.” 

“ Bowie,” reproved her mother; and 
majestically opened a parasol. 

The young man had thrown the bat- 
tery and had started the motor. He 
shut it off again, and reexamined. 

“Well, well?” prompted the col- 
onel impatiently. 

The young man raised his head, and 
with back of blackened hand gingerly 
wiped his forehead. 
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“'There’s a bolt gone.” 

“Where did it go to?” 

“T couldn’t tell you, sir.” 

“Put in another. Where’s your 
tool-bag?” 

The young man smiled. 

“T don’t think a tool-bag would 
carry such a part. There are plenty 
of nuts and washers, but not one of 
these little connecting bolts.” 

“Did you look? ” 

VES Sil 

The colonel’s face grew redder, and 
he swelled indignantly. 

“Outrageous!” he declared. ‘‘ This 
shall be looked into. Make a mental 
note of it, my dear.” : 

“T shall appeal to the Secretary of 
War,” announced Mrs. Bool. 

“Mama!” expostulated the girl. 
“The idea! Any machine goes wrong 
some time.” 

“Gross negligence,’ sputtered the 
colonel. “ You will consider yourself 
under arrest, sir, for not having your 
apparatus in condition for service.” 
He stamped and fumed. 

“But, papa! You can’t arrest a 
civilian, off the reservation,” protested 
the girl. “ And Danny is our guest. 
Lieutenant Kunke had the machine out 
last, you know, It worked beauti- 
fully then.” 

“ Bowie!” reproved her mother, 
“You must not oppose your father.” 

“All right, colonel,” answered the 
young man. “I’m arrested. Bring on 
the drum-head jury. But I plead not 
guilty. We took the machine on some- 
body else’s say-so. I’m very sorry, 
however, that you and Mrs. Bool and 
Bowie have this inconvenience. I 
picked out the best an ie in 
sight.” 

The colonel snorted. 

“Explore the plateau, sir, and re- 
port its topographical features, practi- 
cability of descent, etc. We must get 
help.” 

The young man trudged away, 
cheerfully whistling. The girl gazed 
rather wistfully after. 

When he glanced back he saw the 
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little party, conducted by the colonel, 
making careful way through the brushy 
growth toward a couple of pifion trees. 

The two elders, he well knew, were 
toiling and perspiring; the girl would 
be lithesome and cool and dainty, as 
always. 

She waved at him quickly. He 
waved back, a gladness in his heart. 

She was a dear girl, was Bowie; 
dear to him, dear to Lieutenant Kunke 
(confound him), dear to sundry 
others. 

He sighed; he was not a West 
Pointer—he was entitled to no straps 
or stripes. 

However, being a healthy, whole- 
some young man, he put infinite faith 
in the future and proceeded upon his 
mission. 

The mesa was perhaps forty acres 
in extent, slightly undulous, with 
some sage, bushes of species unknown 
but flowering with yellow and purple; 
a few pifions, and-a clump of gigan- 
tic cedars — gnarled, squatty, thick- 
trunked. 

No bees hummed, no birds twittered 
or flitted; a perfect quiet reigned; un- 
der the blue, cloudless sky the mesa lay 
as enthralled. 

Reaching the edge, the young man 
halted, surveying.’ 

The edge was cut sheer, like the 
edge of a precipice. Down three hun- 
dred feet lay spread the desert, calm, 
purplish yellow, a vast tinted Persian 
carpeting mellowed by age, extending 
on and on. Between it and the sky 
nothing moved. : 

It strangely wooed; but descent to 
it, from this point of the mesa, was 
manifestly impossible. 

As the young man’s eyes traveled 
over it, and right and left along the 
brink upon which he stood, his ears 
caught a rustle behind him. 

He turned, to see the girl near at 
hand. . She smiled brightly upon him, 
and advanced to his side. 

“ Hello!” he said, much content. 

“They're both asleep,” she ex- 
plained. “ Mama under her parasol, 
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and papa with a handkerchief over his 
face. But I wanted to explore.’’ She 
gazed out. “Oh, isn’t it wonderful,” 
she breathed. “I love the desert.” 

“At a distance,” he supplemented. 
“T thought that maybe we could place 
the post, from up here; but I don’t 
see it.” 

“How far did we come, do you 
think?” 

“Not more than eighty or a_hun- 
dred miles. The thing zigzaggéd, so 
it’s hard to tell. ‘The post ought to be 
somewhere off there, in that haze along 
the horizon.” 

They peered. No army post differ- 
entiated itseli among the misty out- 
lines of far, nebulous up-lifts, before. 

. “ How still everything is,” spoke the 
girl wonderingly, not moving. “If it 
was not for papa’s snore—hear him, 
clear here ?—we might be the only peo- 
ple alive in the world.” 

The young man would have said: 
“T wish we were.” He covertly eyed 
her aslant, as she stood, lips parted, 
poised at the edge of the mighty void 
—a white figure like to a shining priest- 
ess from the sun. 

Yet about Bowie Bool, petted daugh- 
ter of Colonel and Mrs. Bool of Fort 
Roosevelt, was nothing psychical. She 
was a wholesome lass of real flesh and 
blood, as spoony subalterns had ascer- 
tained. 

Checking fancy with fact, the young 
man only said: 

“Let's follow the edge along. I’m 
on special survey duty, you know. 
Your father wants a map of the mesa.” 

She started, out of her girlish rev- 
erie; they strolled on together. 

With few indentations, the mesa’s 
verge ran abrupt and hopeless; no- 
where less than the three or four hun- 
dred feet above the tinted plain 
surrounding, and nowhere proffering 
descent by anything save parachute 
or wings. 

“Well!’’ declared the young man 
finally. ‘ We're marooned, all right, 
unless I can fix that blamed machine.” 

They had paused once more. 
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“But there must be some place to 3 


get down,” she protested. 

“ Where? ” he challenged. 

“ T don’t see what papa expects when 
we do get down.” 

“T, either,” he replied succinctly. 
“ But I suppose I’m to find the post or 
meet somebody.” 

“Oh, Danny!” She gazed upon him 
uncertainly. “ But you might get lost.” 

“Tm condemned for drum-head 
court, anyway, you know,” he grinned. 

“We'll stay and wait. I'd rather 
wait up here than down below.” 

“But the dickens is,” he objected, 
hesitantly, “ about water.” 

“You can take some with you. 
There’s an olla in the machine.” 

“But the rest of you. You can’t 
stay long up here without water.” 

~ N-no,” she assented dubiously. 
“T suppose not. Maybe there is water, 
though.” 

He shook his head. 

“Not on these mesas. ‘They don’t 
have springs very often. Anyway, ’m 
not down yet.” 

She shuddered. 

“Tsn’t it still!” she reiterated. “I 
believe it’s enchanted. We're on an 
enchanted island. Perhaps I'd better 
find papa and mama again before 
they’re changed into trees or some- 
thing.” 

“T’ll finish the survey. You’re not 
afraid? If you are I'll go with you.” 

“No, ‘There aren’t any snakes— 
are there?” 

“ Don’t think so. 
any signs. 
cept us.” 

“Maybe we aren’t. Maybe we've 
* passed out’ and have been translated 
to the mesas of the blest. I'll find papa 
and ask him.” 

With a backward smile over her 
shoulder, making glad his heart and 
flushing his cheek, she tripped away. 

He watched her anxiously. 

Presently, seeing her white gown 
safely passing through the low bushes, 
he turned to pursue his course along 
the mesa verge. 


We haven't seen 
There’s nothing alive ex- 
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He had almost completed the circuit, 
but had found no likely descent, when 
he noted the girl returning, from a new 
direction. 

She came hastily, excitedly, never- 
theless with gay and not apprehensive 
beckoning wave of the hand. So, 
pleasurably expectant, he advanced to 
meet her. 

Her fresh face was aglow, her eyes 
shone, her red lips were apart. 

“Oh, Danny! There is water! I’ve 
found it. And there’s something else. 
Come. I'll show you.” 

Taking him by the hand (an act 
much to his liking), she led him inland 
(so to speak), or back from the desert 
sea at their feet, until assured that he 
was following her she fain must trans- 
fer her clasp, for they were entering a 
clump of the shaggy, thick-trunked 
cedars, whose branches constantly 
clutched at them. 

“ Look!” she cried jubilantly. 

The cedars opened, to fringe either 
side of a wedge-shaped rocky little de- 
pression. Here was indeed water; held 
in a cup made by human hands. 

A semicircle of the rocks (which 
were mainly flat, hard sandstone, dark 
red) had been piled like a low dam, and 
rudely cemented. 

As intimated, it was not a wide pool, 
but it seemed, by its placid darkness, 
quite deep. No veriest ripple disturbed 
its surface. It shared the enchantment 
of the mesa. All the spot was very 
quiet. 

About the pool, surprising in itself, 
was something strange and brooding. 

“ A reservoir. That’s an old Indian 
reservoir, sure,” murmured the young 
man. “ This mesa must have been in- 
habited. I suppose the water collects 
here from rains.” 

“The mesa’s inhabited now,” she 
whispered eagerly. “I'll show you 
more.” 

Eager as a child, she led him on 
again, this time by the arm, past the 
pool, and down a slight slope. 

Pressed back upon either hand the 
cedars opened more; within the hollow 
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of their kindly embrace, af the foot of 
the slope, full in the sun, was a garden. 

It was a garden of recent cultivation ; 
a small garden containing some hills of 
beans, some squash and melon vines, 
several rows of corn—all laden with 
promise of harvest. 

A hoe made from a crooked, pointed 
branch, lay as if thrown carelessly 
down; the reddish earth had been 
stirred and crushed of late; from the 
reservoir above a shallow ditch ex- 
tended to the head of the garden for 
irrigating ; but by evidence of a brown 
clay jar lying carelessly like the hoe, 
the water was being more sparingly 
dealt out. 

This was all: the fruiting beans and 
squash and melons; the rows of corn; 
the idle hoe; the waiting jar; the re- 
cently stirred earth; perfect quiet, and 
never a print of foot. 

The young man thrust a finger into 
the soil beside a squash-stalk. 

“Damp,” he said. “It may be 
seepage from the reservoir, but things 
look as though somebody had been 
watering.” 

The girl stood a little closer beside 
him, while they gazed and listened. 

The sun shone down from the blue 
sky, the broad old cedars clustered 
about, the air was warm and pungent, 
but their own breathing was the only 
motion. 

The place might have been an Eden; 
they the sole invaders. 

The young man spoke. 

“ By Jove, but this 7s queer! If any- 
body gets up here to tend this garden, 
I'd like to know how and where from. 
If he gets up, we can get down.” 

“ Do you think the garden is tended, 
really, Danny?” 

“T's a regular Pueblo or Moqui or 
Mohave garden; but I don’t see any 
footprints; do you?” 

She shook her head, wonderingly. 
She slipped her arm within his, half 
frightened. 

“ And the earth is damp and culti- 
vated. If it wasn’t for the cultivation, 
then we could believe the patch was an 
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The dampness 
Only, 


old abandoned one. 
might come from the seepage. 


_the rains that fill the reservoir would 


wash out down here. The hoe and the 
jar mean nothing. ‘They could have 
been lying out this way for a thousand 
years. It’s mighty mysterious. May- 
be there’s a cave or hollow tree.” 

“The mesa’s all so mysterious; isn’t > 
it, Danny?” she faltered, clinging to 
him. “TI feel as if we were being 
watched; I know somebody else is up 
here besides us four.” 

She shivered. 

His eyes rapidly searched the cedars 
around about. 

They were sparsely set, the view be- 
neath their branches and between their 
trunks was easy, the sun shone, the 
quiet maintained; it seemed impossible 
that any human being could be in 
covert. 

Outside the cedar grove extended the 
open, with only occasionally a pifion 
tree or solitary cedar. 

He covered the girl’s hand with his 
own, reassuringly. 

“T hope there is somebody here,” 
he said. ‘ Anyway, we’ve found water 
and food. That’s lucky if we’re to be 
marooned up here long. Let’s move 
about a bit more, and perhaps we'll 
discover something else. ‘Tired? ” 

He looked upon-her; she turned her 
face to him bravely. In its flush and 
girlish appeal it was a very kissable 
face, but he refrained. 

“No. Only I wouldn’t want to be 
left alone. I wouldn’t be by myself 
now for anything. I know we're being 
watched.” 

Circuiting the garden patch they 
wandered to the other side of the reser- 
voir. 

Here the slight slope (the reservoir 
appeared to occupy a crater in the side 
of a little knoll) fell sharply, cut at 
the base by a stratum of shelf rock. 

This stratum explained why the 
water was held so securely; rock 
formed the bottom of the reservoir. 

It furnished another ‘ fact, also; 
under the stratum, projecting near the 
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base of the slope, was a human habita- 
tion! 

This was a shallow cave or cell; the 
reddish earth had been hollowed out, 
accentuating the shelf projection; dried 
cedar fronds, grass, and brush had been 
spread for carpeting and couch; a small 
pile of ashes before the entrance told 
-of fire. A few fragments of squash, 
hard and dry, told of food. The earth- 
walls of the cave were smooth and firm; 
but no path led to the spot. Yet the 
cave had all the appearance of having 
been occupied within a day. Outlined 
in the rear wall was a cross. 

The invaders again stood startled. 

* Here’s where the gardener lives, 
but he isn’t at home,” remarked the 
young man, breaking the moment of 
suspense. Again they listened, strain- 
ing for sound. - 

“What do you think of all this, any- 
way, Bowie?” 

“Oh, Danny!” she exclaimed, pal- 
pitant, clutching his sleeve. “ Let’s go 
back. Something may have happened 
to papa and mama. I want to be 
with them. I’m afraid.” 

Feeling a little thrill himself, he 
turned with her, and away they ha- 
stened (not without that uneasy sensa- 
tion, expectant rather than apprehen- 
sive, which was growing more and 
more) out of the cedars and across the 
bushy growth, to find the colonel-and 
lady. A fin or plane of the air-ship 
stuck up, guiding them, and presently a 
reassuring sound was encountered. 

The girl exclaimed happily. 

“They're there. Papa's 
Shall we tell them?” 

“Would it make your mother nerv- 
ous?” 

“Ves, it would.” 

“We might wait, then. We can tell 
them of the water, and of wild squash 
and corn.” 

“All right.” Again she laughed; 
enthusiasm had succeeded fear. “It’s 
almost like being shipwrecked on a des- 
ert island. I’ve always wanted to be 
cast away.” 

“With me?” 


snoring. 
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“Well—with somebody like you, 
Danny.” 

She cast him an arch look, demurely 
fond. 

As if aroused by their approach, 
Mrs. Bool suddenly emerged from 
underneath her lopping parasol; and 
severely challenging criticism, straight- 
ened her bonnet, adjusted her hair, and 
literally or figuratively put herself to- 
gether while awaiting their arrival. 

The colonel’s handkerchief fell 
away, and he also (with sundry grunts 
and blinkings) connected himself again 
with the world. 

“ Bowie!” reproved Mrs. Bool, in 
greeting. “‘I hope you have not got 
overheated. Where have you been?” 

“ We've explored the mesa.” The 
girl sat down by her mother and patted 
her plump hand. 

“ Well, sir?’ prompted the colonel, 
apopleptic with his efforts to awaken, 
addressing the young man. 

His blouse was bulging up; he did 
not appear comfortable; but he was 
militant and military. 

* Assisted by your daughter I have 
made the circuit of the plateau and have 
found no available descent. We have 
traversed the interior also, and have 
encountered no human being. The sur- 
face is mainly flat, with bushes, pifions, 
and cedars. The extent is about forty 
acres; shape, oblong. I am glad to say, 
moreover, that Miss Bowie discovered 
a pool or- reservoir of water, and a 
patch of squash and corn. So we will 
not suffer.” 

“Not suffer! In this desolate spot, 
far aloof from all comforts,” groaned 
Mrs. Bool dismally. 

“There are no snakes, mama, any- 
way;” proffered the girl, “or any 
spiders.” 

“ Scarcely a bee or fly!” added the 
young man.” 

The colonel struggled and puffed 
and stood. 

“Try the wireless, sir,” he ordered. 
“ A pencil, my dear, and paper.” 


His wife dutifully fumbled in her _ 


hand-bag and produced them. 
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The colonel heavily wrote (the hand- 
bag his table), and passed the despatch 
over. 


Ship disabled on small, isolated mesa 
northwest fort eighty miles. Uninhabited. 
Water, squash, corn found. No casualties, 
but great distress. Send Kunke immediate 
in other ship. 

Boot, 


The young man read, and nodding 
with a ‘“‘ Very well, sir,” strode to set 
up an army portable wireless field sta- 
tion, the colonel toiling after 

Mrs. Bool watched them hopefully, 
and with a groan, then surveyed her 
daughter. 

“This is terrible, terrible! ’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘ What are we to do, Bowie? 
We cannot stay on this dreadful place. 
It will kill your father, and probably 
m6. . 

“ But, mama!” expostulated Bowie, 
interested in the erection of the 
collapsible pole. ‘‘ There’s water, and 
a regular garden. We shan’t suffer. 
Maybe we can make a squash-pie.” 

“Tf Lieutenant Kunke doesn’t come, 
where will we sleep?” moaned Mrs. 
Bool dismally, 

“ Right here.” 

“Bowie!” Mrs. Bool’s voice was 
tragic. ‘‘ It won’t be decent.” 

“Tt will be fun, mama. We can’t 
possibly be cold. We can spread our 
lap-robes and the men’s coats over us. 
Pil love it. I hope Lieutenant Kunke 
doesn’t come till morning. I’ve always 
had to sleep in a tent before when I’ve 
been out.” 

“T will catch cold. Your father 
will catch cold. We neither of us can 
stand a draft on the head.” 

“You can wrap your heads up and 
stick them under your parasol.” 

“What a plight! I wonder if they 


can’t reach the Secretary of War. It- 


will kill your father. An uninhabited 
country, not even a cot; water—squash. 
He has not been subjected to such ex- 
posure since he was a captain. He 
never drinks strange water, dear. In 
fact, water is bad for him. And he 
can’t abide squash. I remember I once 


good to fast a little. 
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made him a squash-pie and he wouldn’t 
eat a mouthful of it. So don’t mention 
such a thing in his presence.” 

“ He brought his flask. I saw it. He 
can pour some of that in the water, 
can’t he?” asked Bowie anxiously. 

“Yes, dear. But such a small flask.” 
Mrs. Bool sighed painfully. “ And no 
bed. I ache already. Do you think 
they've succeeded in reaching the post 
with their message? Lieutenant Kunke 
will be frantic. That is one satisfac- 
tion; he will come instantly, on your 
account.” 

“Y-yes,” admitted Bowie, demurely, 
but not all enthusiastic. ‘I suppose 
he will.” 

“T’m sure if he had been at the helm 
or the rudder, or whatever you call it, 
we never should have got into such 
straits,’ declared her mother. “ What 
can a civilian know of any army ma- 
chine?” 

“ But Danny does know!” asserted 
Bowie. “ He knows more than Lieu- 
tenant Kunke, for that matter. Lieu- 
tenant Kunke couldn't use a wireless. 
Danny’s had a fine technical education. 
And if Lieutenant Kunke hadn’t leit 
the machine in bad shape we wouldn’t 
have broken down.” 

Her mother only groaned 
shifted. 

“Anyway, if nobody comes we've 
got enough lunch; and it will do papa 
He’s too fat.” 

At the wireless station the colonel 
sat by, expectantly, while having 
donned his apparatus, the young man 
again and again sent forth the call for 
the fort. 

“ Dead as a door-nail,”’ he reported 
cheerfully to the colonel. “ Can't raise 
a thing. But I'll keep trying.” 

The colonel fumed and hitched, his 
face waxing redder. 

“Whole damn post asleep. Playing 
croquet. That’s what the service is 
coming to. I'll complain of this. I'll 
embody it in a special report. Leaving 
an important detachment, commanding 
officer and all, to perish, while they’re 
junketing. Damme, it’s outrageous. 


and 
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Squash and stagnant water! By gad, 
when I was a subaltern like that Kunke, 
and my girl went out and didn’t come 
back, [ was on my toes till she did, I 
was! He ought to be right at the sta- 
tion, himself.’ 

“ But he doesn’t read Morse, does he, 
colonel?” 

“No. Young officers these days 
don’t read anything but—Oppenheim. 
Oppenheim, by George! But he ought 
to be there, anyway. He ought to be 
anxious. Can’t you get anybody?” 

The young man shook his head— 
clamped like a central’s. 

His eyes were upon the key, as mon- 
otonously he issued the call, or varied 
by pausing for response. 

“ Not a soul, eh?” 

- “ Key’s absolutely dead, sir. I can’t 
explain, but seems to “me the waves 
don’t travel ten feet. There’s some- 
thing peculiar about this atmosphere.” 

“Tremendously still, eh?” — 

“ Stillness doesn’t count. But it’s 
shut-in, isolated like the mesa. Noth- 
ing coming and nothing going. I think 
‘I'd better wait and try again later. By 
evening we can raise somebody.” 
© Supper’s ready,” floated to them 
the silvery voice of Bowie. 

“Gad,” muttered the colonel, dis- 
consolately, but with a certain resolu- 
tion as if facing a crisis, as he grunt- 
ingly arose; “ it may be the last supper 
I ever eat, too, unless that felief-party 
reaches us ina hurry! I’m past squash 
and water days; and I can’t fit my 
back to a hollow like a young sprig 
just out of the academy.” 

* Bowie has fixed us our lunch for 
supper, Benjamin,’ announced Mrs. 
Bool solemnly. / “ It is very lucky that 
we brought it. She has fetched your 
flask. You must use it sparingly, for 
the olla is half empty, and you may 
have to disinfect that dreadful pool 
water. Did you talk with the post?” 

The colonel, her husband, snorted. 

‘““No. What does the post care 
about a colonel missing? All it cares 
about is the mess layout, and the last 
color for full-dress uniform!” 

/ 
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“ Well,’ remarked his wife, “ let us 
be thankful for what we have.” And 
with sigh implying “ eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,” she un- 
folded a napkin over her ample lap and 
viewed the teapot. 

The tea, steeped over the alcoholy 
lamp, the sandwiches, etc., served with? 
the utensils out of the compact “ pic- 
nic” assortment carried by the aero- 
plane, made a supper which, despite 
the forebodings of the elder Bool 
twain, would seem entirely adequate. 

When, with a grunt which might 
mean thanks or protest, the colonel 
finally wiped his mustache, and dis- ‘ 
carding his napkin, tentatively sur- 
veyed a cigar which he drew from a 
case, the sun was just touching the 
northwestern horizon. 

“TI suppose,” said Bowie, dubiously, 
“the dishes ought to be washed. Will 
it be easier to take them to the water, 
or to bring the water here? ” 

“Oh, wash them in the morning,” 
interposed the Colonel, her father. 
“ We can’t fuss with dishes now. Try 
the post again, sir. ‘There’s liable to 
be somebody there at mess-time. But 
if the operator’s eating, don’t interrupt 
him. Let him finish.” And with this 
sarcastic addendum the colonel lighted 
his cigar. 

We'll wash them by moonlight, 
then,” proffered Bowie alertly. 

The young man had returned to the 
wireless apparatus and was persistently 
signaling. 

“ Spark’s working well,” he called 
presently; ‘‘ but nothing comes.” 

“Keep at it,’ ordered the colonel. 
“ By gad, they’ve got to answer!” 

T shall certainly complain to the 
War Department, I shall write to the 
Secretary direct,’ declared Mrs. Bool. 

The sun set, leaving all the west 
aglow with a golden tint. Opposite, 
advancing its banner of silver, upfloat- 
ed the great full moon. 

Upon the mesa the silver and the 
gold mingled. The stillness was as in- 
tense as ever. Mesa and desert and: 
sky alike were without life. 
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A chill was waited about through 
the thin air, and Mrs. Bool shivered. 

“Tm cold,” she complained. 

“Get your mother a wrap,” com- 
manded the colonel to his daughter. 

“Perhaps we'd better make up the 
beds, colonel,” suggested the young 
man. “‘‘ Then Mrs. Bool can lie down. 
She must be tired. I believe I got the 
post, but I’m not sure.” 

“ What made you think so?” 

“Pelt like it. That’s all I can say. 
Anyway, I put the message through, on 
the chance. I can try again. I left the 
sounder so that if anything comes in 
Pil know.” 

“They ought to be calling us; they 
ought to be calling us, sir,” grumbled 
the colonel. ‘‘ Worse case of negli- 
gence I ever met. It’s a court-martial 
offense. The operator ought to be 
shot. They all ought to be shot, every 
one of them.” 

“But, papa! It isn’t late. They 
wouldn’t think anything about it. We 
might be enjoying a ride by moon- 
light,” reminded the girl, with a spon- 
taneous merry laugh. 

The colonel grunted. 
plaintively groaned. 

“Td better spread the beds right 
where you are, under the pifion, hadn't 
T, colonel?” queried the young man, 
briskly overhauling the aeroplane ef- 
fects. 

He returned with an armful of 
wraps—steamer-rugs, mackintosh lap- 
robes, etc. The girl helped him sort 
them. Mrs. Bool looked on apathet- 
ically. 

The colonel endeavored to preserve 
a stoical calmness, as befitted an old 
campaigner. But his cigar puffed 
rapidly, and with gingerly touch he lo- 
cated the tender points of his external 
anatomy, — 

“There,” prompted the girl, survey- 
ing the so-called bed as carefully laid 
out. ‘Now, mama, you and papa 
can turn in right away, so you won't 
catch cold. Danny and T’ll be washing 
the dishes at the pool.” 

Mrs. Bool allowed herself to be 
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tucked in, under steamer-rug, her head 
upon a rolled-up coat and beneath her 
opened parasol. 


The colonel half reclined, cloaked in_ 


a mackintosh, his helmet pulled well 
down. He wheezed, but appeared re- 
signed to the worst. 

“Don’t be gone long, dear,” cau- 
tioned Mrs. Bool. ‘ Really, you could 
let the dishes rest until morning.” 

“It’s such a lovely night. And I 
don’t want to go to bed yet.” 

“Try the wireless again, sir,” mur- 
mured the colonel. 

The young man did. 

“Nothing doing, sir,” he reported 
after he had vainly sent the spark again 
and again into the vastness overhead. 

“T don’t see what’s the matter with 
the confounded thing. It works all 
right at this end.” 

The colonel snorted drowsily. In 
his snort was indignation, resentment, 
and contempt, boding ill for the other 
end. 

The girl had strolled from the camp 
to the edge of the mesa, not far, and 
was standing looking out. Leaving 
the instrument the young man joined 
her. That utter quiet still prevailed. 

The night had set in; all traces of the 

sun had vanished from the sky; the 
full moon, large and rotund and shi- 
ning white, was well up, flooding earth 
and sky. 
_ Below the mesa edge the desert was 
exposed almost as plainly as by day, 
save that its tint was silvery, not ruddy 
yellow. Outward it stretched, silent, 
glamourous, ghostly, as pure in its 
chaste transformation as the girl her- 
self, midway stationed thus between it 
and the spangled, silver-flooded dome 
above. 

Neither the man nor the girl spoke 
for a few moments; they gazed out into 


the transparent sea, of which the desert 


might have been the bottom. 
The girl’s parted lips emitted a sigh 
of content. 


“Beautiful, beautiful,’ she mur-_ 


mured. “It’s fairy-land—we’re all 


—enchanted!” . 
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“ Not even a coyote barks. We're 
insulated from the world.” 

She sighed again, happily. 

“Who cares for the world, far 
away? What do New York and Chi- 

cago and railroad trains and shops 
- and army-posts amount to in the des- 
ert? Only—I suppose we’ve got to 
wash those dishes!” 

They turned at the camp to gather 
up the supper utensils. The colonel al- 
ready was snoring; Mrs. Bool, entirely 
concealed, was breathing gutturally and 
significantly. 


CHAPTER II. 
A Startling Discovery. 


N the moonlight the two,young peo- 
ple crossed the mesa for the reser- 
voir. Their footsteps 
brush was the only sound abroad. 
Warm and mysterious by day, cool and 
mysterious was the mesa by night. 

All objects were revealed, but in a 
different phase. Both in white, the 
‘twain moved amid it like happy spir- 
its of a realm which none else knew. 

“T wonder if we’ll see anybody this 
time,’ breathed the girl. “ Perhaps 

the owners of the garden come up here 
nights to work.” 

“ Quien sabe?” he Fe softly. 
“They could show us the way down 
then.” 

“T don’t want to go down,” she re- 
torted wilfully. “1 want to stay. I 
could be perfectly happy here for a 
long, long time. It is such perfect 
peace.” 

“ Well, we’ll stay then,” he assured; 
“if we can persuade your father and 
mother,” 

“Sh!” she cautioned. “ Here’s the 
pool, isn’t it? We mustn’t disturb the 
brownies.” 

Threading the cedars, they peered in- 
tently, walking expectantly; but the 
grove proffered no flittering figures; 
and when they emerged they found the 
pool glistening by moonlight as lonely 
as in the sunlight. 


” 
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.For a moment they gazed, waiting; 
the girl’s hand slipped into the man’s. 

“Let’s go on to the garden,” she 
whispered; and setting down their 
dishes they proceeded. 

All illuminated by the generous sil- 
ver shine, in its open plot lay the gar- 
den; squash and melon and corn and 
beans uplifting as if entranced by the 
splendor of the night. 

But the plot was as deserted as be- 
fore; no gardener—mortal or semi- 
mortal — appeared amid the ene 
rows. 

The twain paused; the young man 
advanced, inspecting closer. He 
stopped. 

“Has somebody been here?” called 
the girl softly. 

“Come and see,” he bade, straight- 
ening. 

She advanced to his side. 

“They've been watered!” She 
spoke with awe. “ They have, haven't 
they, Danny? They’ re wetter than 
when we were here before.” 

“ And never a footprint; that’s the 
queer part of it. But they certainly 
have been watered. Moreover, the hoe | 
is gone!” 

The two pondered, standing close to- 
gether, eyes and ears alert to pierce the 
mystery surrounding. 

“T’ll dare you to look into the cave,” 
whispered the girl. 

* Will you stay here?” 

She answered instantly with sudden 
alarm. 

“No. I'll go, too.” 

The cave would solve the enigma! 

By day it had been empty; but now 
in the night-time—what? The inmate 
would be at home. He had watered his 
garden ; that was proof of his presence ; 
the cave was of course his sleeping- 
place. 

The young man hesitated. 

Alone he would not. But Bowie was 
with him, dependent upon him, and he 
was weaponless. He had not even a 
pocket-knife; the whole party was de- 
fenseless. 

However, if the mesa’s inhabitant or . 
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inhabitants were unfriendly, why had 
they not attacked the party before? 

Exposed to any eye, he and Bowie had 
crossed the mesa unmolested. 

Or was the attack planned for this 
very moment, when a portion of the 
camp was asleep, and the other portion 
absent ? 

He listened; no sound of blow or 
voice came from the pifion cone 
Peace reigned. 

“ Shall we?” pleaded the girl, trem- 
ulously. “Let’s. Then we'd know.” 

“Come on,” he yielded. She was 
right. But for the instant he wished 
that she was not there. She was so 
precious to defend. 

Hand in hand, they circuited, on tip- 
toe. No sound beyond themselves 
could be heard... The cave opened, in 
front of them; from their distance they 
halted, to reconnoiter. The moonlight 
fell broad and reassuring, flooding the 
shelf-rock and penetrating the shallow 
cell; all was apparently as when in- 
spected in the afternoon. Man and 
girl adyanced boldly; the cave was 
empty. 

“T’ll be darned,” muttered the young 
man. He was disappointed. Having 
taken the risk, he would like to have 
made it count. 

“ So will I, Danny,” agreed the girl. 
Again sudden alarm seized her. She 
felt the fear that he had felt. “ Oh, 
supposing the cave person is at the 
camp! I thought I heard mama call! 
Let’s go out where we can see.’ 

Ina sudden flurry of trepidation she 
fled for some vantage-point outside the 
cedars, scurrying like a wraith, so 
swiftly that he did not catch up with 
her until they were in the open. 

Hence they had view unobstructed, 
across to the pifions; they could see the 
planes of the air-ship—the trees mark- 
ing the camp—even Mrs. Bool’s para- 
sol. All was undisturbed, somnolent. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
of the mesa nothing stirred; truly it 
was a spot enchanted. 

The girl’s breath subsided, with a 
long respiration of relief. 
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“They’re all right,” she said. “I 
don’t see how there can be anybody up 
here except ourselves. The garden 
tends to itself; it’s an automatic gar- 
den. We'll wash the dishes now; shall 
we, Danny? You can wipe.” 

“We must be sparing of the rin- 
sing,” he said. ‘“ This reservoir is 
priceless. Water in this country can’t 
be replaced. It doesn’t flow in as it 
flows out, like Eastern rivers.” 

They sat at the marge of the pool, in 
the moonlight. Surely an occupation 
rated so prosaic never had surround- 
ings so poetic. 

The brilliant silver shine like the 
tropics, the quiet, the burly cedars, their 
squat, shaggy trunks and _ gnarled 
boughs in bold relief and casting black 
shadows, the brushy level beyond, the 
haunted garden near, the sense of ele- 
vation above the sleeping desert, com- 
bined for an effect of peace and aloof- 
ness. It might be but a dream. 

The girl daintily polished the few 
dishes with a wet napkin and the man 
wiped them with a dry one. 

She ceased, and sitting upright, on 
the low embankment, with hands 
folded in her lap, gazed afar. 

“Don’t you. think the post will send 
for us right away?” 

“Tf they get the message. But that. 
wireless acts queer. As I said, noth- 
ing comes in, and I’m not at all cer- 
tain that anything goes out.” 

“They'll send some time, though.” 

“Oh, yes; as soon as they find we’re 


missing. But this little mesa is only a 


speckon the desert. They'll have con- 
siderable scouting to do.” 2 

“ Poor papa and mama.” 

“Poor Kunke, too.” He shot this 
jealous shaft, and relented. “ But I'll 
take back whatever I’ve said of him. 
He’s all right. And I have him to 
thank for landing us here.” 


“Why?” She spoke dreamily. 
“ What why? 2 
“ T mean—” 


“ He left that loose bolt in the ma- 
chine, didn’t he? I knew it was loose 
before we'd gone twenty miles; and 
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then it was too late to turn back. We 
had to make the best landing that we 
could.” 

Soe ses west 
though.” 

“T’ve had that dinned into me, be- 
fore.” 

_ “Tm not ‘dinning,’ Danny,” she 
reproached, gently. 
_ “T know it—dear. You're an angel. 
So are your fond father and mother. 
If I were an army man would you 
marry me, Bowie? ”’ 

She shook her head, silently. His 
heart failed him; it was hard, as here- 
tofore, to fathom her attitude. He 
loved her—God, how he loved her; if 
she loved him ‘twas apparently in a 
different way. 

They always had been boy and girl 
together; to be man and woman to- 
gether seemed difficult. 

““You’d rather be a sister, I sup- 
pose.” He tried to speak evenly. 
“That’s mighty nice.” 

She slipped her hand into his. He 
clung to it hungrily. How fair she 


Point graduate, 


looked. 
“Don’t be mean, Danny,’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘ We've threshed all this out 


before; haven’t we? Let’s just only 
enjoy ourselves.” 

“Are you engaged to Lieutenant 
Kunke? I want to know.” 

She flushed, but turned upon him de- 
fiantly. 

— “T shan’t tell you. 
to act horrid?” 

He released her hand, and made a 
movement as if to stand. 

“Tf I stay I'll bore you. There’s 
only one thing I can talk about and 
that’s ourselves. Kunke probably 
would quote poetry. Perhaps we'd bet- 
ter go back. I ought to try that wire- 
less some more.” 

“Don’t be mean, Danny dear,” she 
pleaded again. “Ought we to go? 
Maybe we ought, then.” 

She did not stir, save to gaze up 
at him. 

With sudden overmastering impulse 
he stooped; her face did not avert, 


Are you going 
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their lips met, she let him; her’s even 
responded to the pressure of his—re- 
sponded frankly, girlishly. 

As he straightened, a bit unsteady, 
she smiled up at him tremulously. 

“That wasn’t wrong, I think,” she 
said. He hoped that it was. “Go 
ahead, Danny dear. You can carry 
the dishes. I want to sit a minute 
more.” 

“But I can’t leave you alone, 
Bowie,” he protested. “Ill stay too, 
then.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; please go, and try the wireless. 
I'll come right away. But I want to 
sit and think. I’m not afraid. Noth- 
ing could live up here on such a night, 
and be harmful. The spirits are all 
good spirits. I'll call, if I need help.” 

“Well.” He gathered the dishes, 
and started. 

Once he looked back. 

She was in the same posture, motion- 
less, entranced, white in the white 
moonshine. : 

He strode on, his bitterness gaining 
the ascendency. Probably she was 
thinking of Kunke; “ mooning ”’ about 
him. 

The camp was dormant, its only 
symptoms the gurgles and the snores. 

He settled down to the wireless, 
stubborn in his determination to get the 
post and bring Kunke and succor; the 
one for Bowie, the other for the rest 
including himself. 

To be here with Bowie was mad- 
dening. 

. \Brooding over his trials (confound 
it, he had known Bowie all his life; but 
now that she was grown up, that sis- 
ter relationship was insufficient) he ap- 
plied himself to the instrument. But 
his reiterated signal brought no result. 

The stillness enfolded like a trans- 
parent canopy—a stillness, an immo- 
bility which seemed uncanny. In the 
midst of his efforts he aroused himself 
with a start. 

He had been expecting Bowie to 
approach; he had been anticipating the 
rustle of her steps; a vague uneasiness 
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overcame him; he arose and looked; 
he did not glimpse her. 

He dropped the apparatus, his heart 
throbbing, 

Could anything have happened to 
her? Or had she fallen asleep? He 
must get her! 

Retracing his steps, through the en- 
chantment, he waxed more and more 
in haste. 

No white figure advanced across the 
brush, to meet him! 

His eyes swept the cedars, and the 
vicinity of the pool, and did not locate 


her, He “coo-eed,” softly; she did 
not answer. He was thoroughly dis- 
turbed. 


Threading quickly the cedars, he ar- 
rived at the reservoir; she was not 
there. The spot was empty of her. 
She was not in the garden. 

Calling as before, he hurried, fright- 
ened but resolute, around to the cave. 

She was not there, either! 

‘This was a relief—although he had 
hoped, also, to find her there safe and 
asleep. But the magic realm of pool, 
garden, and cave was all untenanted. 

He returned again to the spot at the 
edge of the pool where he had left 
her—where he had kissed her—where 
she had been so fair and sweet and 
- dear—and called: 

“Bowie! lf you're hiding, for 
Heaven’s sake come out. You've got 
me scared, dear.” 

No voice replied. 

“ Bowie! Oh, Bowie!” 

He examined the ground for trace 
of intruding foot, or for struggle. He 
could find nothing. ‘This was reassur- 
ing, yet it was alarming, too. 

It only increased the mysteries of 
the place. 
may have taken her! 

He began to roam, searching the 
cedars, thence the open outside, for the 
glint of her white garb. It was im- 


possible that she should or could be 


concealed! The moonlight made all 
things (except her) distinct. 

‘He bethought of the reservoir. Per- 
haps she was in it! 
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What had tilled the garden _ 
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With a moan he ran like a wild per- 
son. He ought to have investigated it 
before. It was deep enough, if she had 


fainted or had been thrown in uncon- - 


scious. 

Circling the brink, kneeling and peer- 
ing, fearfully, for a glimpse of white- 
ness, he at last sighed, gladdened. The 
bottom, under the clear water, was in- 
nocent of tragedy, thank God! 

Next the thought of a fall from the 
mesa edge smote him. 

He fairly ran from point to point, . 
leaning over to gaze down. ‘The moon 
was high, spreading its beams evenly 
on all sides, so that he could see the 
sands below. And finally he was con- 
vinced that she was not there. 

Silver desert, like silvery mesa, gave 
no trace of her. 

He stood, breathing quick, listening, 
looking, his mind, like his eyes, darting 
vainly hither and thither. 

“Whoo-ee! Bowie!’ he called. 

What the dickens! Where was she? 
No movement, nor even an echo, re- 
sponded to him, The tranquil world 
slept. 

Pshaw! He wagered that she was 
tucked in, at camp. Of course. She 
had fooled him. That was it. Heart 
lightened by the surmise, he made for 
the pifions. 

She had taken the occasion of his 
search to turn in. Probably she had 
gone to sleep at once, and was not know- 
ing how she had frightened him. He 
fully anticipated seeing her occupying 
the appointed spot near the two others. 
He prayed that this might be so. 

But the coverings lay as arranged. 
They revealed no outlines of Bowie. 

She was not hiding in the air-ship. 
He knew that she couldn’t be, but he 
clutched at every hope. 

The increasing fear which fad 
pricked him hither and thither, in fe- 
verish activity, now by reaction numbed 
him; he paused, and hesitated, help- 
lessly. He was uncertain whether he 
ought to awaken the others. 

It was a nightmare; it must bea 
nightmare! 
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Nobody could thus vanish utterly, 
in broad moonshine, on a level, deserted 
mesa. Nevertheless (and he pinched 
himself again and again, desperately ) 
that had happened. Bowie was gone! 

If planned as a joke, it had devel- 
oped past the joking stage. And prob- 

ably it was no longer a joke to her; 
her absence was beyond her control. 
That was the worst feature. 

Good God, he supposed that he ought 
to awaken the colonel! 

No, he would make one more search, 
first; one more, and Bowie might turn 
up. Heshrank from alarming anybody 
needlessly ; and the colonel would be of 
no use. 

But Mrs. Bool interposed. The para- 
sol which finished off the mushroom 
effect that, swathed and canopied, she 
presented, heaved and tilted, and 
prompted by motherly vigilance less ob- 
sessed than her other facilities, she half 
sat up, blinking about her. 

Not a lovely creation, in the moon- 
light, was disheveled Mrs. Bool—nor, 
at the juncture, a welcome one. 

She sleepily surveyed the young 
man. 

“ What time is it?” 

“ About half past ten, I should think, 
Mrs. Bool.” 

“ Bowie? ” 

It had come! 

“ Bowie! Bowie dear.” 

Mrs. Bool’s thin quaver grew firm. 

Not unlike a fat goose she craned, 
inspecting the spot where according to 
propriety her daughter should have been 
figuratively housed. The young man 
bided the inevitable. 

“Why, where is Bowie?” 

This was a demand. 

“1 don’t know, Mrs. Bool. 
find her.” 

Mrs. Bool’s swathings heaved apart. 
She sat up wholly and stared. Her eyes 
left his face and swept wildly about. 
She gasped. 

“Don’t know! But, Daniel! Hasn’t 
she been with you? What has hap- 
pened?” 

*T don’t know, Mrs. Bool,” he only 


Pecan’ 


. Man. 
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could confess, miserably. “She was 
with me until half an hour ago. Then 
she disappeared. I’ve been looking high 
and low for her ever since.” 

Mrs. Bool called frantically : “ Bow- 
ie! Bowie! Come this instant!” She 
again addresed the young man. “I 
don’t understand. This is frightful! 
It’s indecent! I demand to know what 
you have done with her, I shall wake 
the colonel. I never heard of such an 
outrage. ‘The colonel must be roused 
at once. ‘The idea, sir! Colonel! Col- 
one! Wake up! Something has hap- 
pened to Bowie.” 

“Eh?” ‘The colonel mumbled stu- 
pidly. 

“Bowie has gone. Daniel says she 
has disappeared. I don’t understand.” 

“What's that? Nonsense!  Isn’t 
she here?” 

The colonel, too, sat up; he strug- 
gled hard to bridge the space between 
fancy and fact. 

His round, florid face was poignant 
as his internal machinery rebelliously 
resumed interrupted routine, his blouse 
was under his double chin, his helmet 
was askew. 

“No. And he says he doesn’t know 
where she is.” 

“Bowie!” The old colonel’s gruff, 
parade-ground tone barked gruffly into 
the moonlight. ‘““ Where are you? Why 
aren’t you in bed?” 

“She doesn’t answer,” wailed his 
wife. “ Where is my daughter? Make 
him tell, Benjamin.” 

“ Where’s that girl, sir?” demanded 
the colonel, bestirring to arise. 

He staggered to his feet, and swelled 
belligerent. 

“T wish I knew, but I don’t; I ab- 
solutely don’t.” The young man re- 
plied earnestly. “I'll explain what I 
do know, if you'll give me the chance.” 

x By gad, you'd better, and quick, 
too,” retorted the colonel. ‘ Bowie!” 
he boomed... “ Bowie!” He squared 
his shoulders, pulled smooth his blouse, 
straightened his helmet, and with heels 
together waited sternly upon the young 
“ Report!” he ordered. 
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Daviess did so. 

He related what was incumbent upon 
him to relate; some of the items (such 
as the kiss) were not, it seemed to him, 
of importance in the especial case. But 
even with that included, the narrative 
could be only a bald one. 

He had left Bowie, sitting alone for 
a minute by her own request; there- 
upon she had vanished. 

“The idea!” gasped Mrs. Bool, at 
the conclusion. ‘‘ Preposterous! I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“Your report is insufficient,’ de- 
clared the colonel. ‘I hold you re- 
sponsible. And by gad, sir, if that girl 
is not returned safe and sound, you 
shall be hanged, or I'll shoot you with 
my own hand. I will, by the Eternal! 
I'll shoot you like a dog!” 

“ But great Heavens, colonel, and 
you too, Mrs. Bool: I love Bowie as 
much as you do. You know that. I 
wouldn’t harm her—I couldn’t harm 
her. I’d cut off my right arm, any day, 
forher., She’s gone entirely without my 
slightest knowledge. I’ve searched the 
place over for her,” 

““She’s fallen down some _ hole, 
then,” asserted the colonel. 

“A wild animal has got her!” 
wailed his wife. 

“We can only keep looking. Ill 
start out again. We must find her,” 
spoke Daviess, doggedly. 

“ Cross-section the island — the pla- 
teau, that is. Cross-section the plateau, 
sir,’ ordered the colonel. ‘“ You stay 
here, my dear,” he instructed, to his 
wife. ‘ We'll bring her in, if we find 
her, or she may come of herself.” 

“My child,” moaned the poor 
woman. 

Nothing is more pathetic in distress 
than fatness. 

The colonel moved in the one direc- 
tion, Daviess in the other—not oppo- 
site but at right angle. 

His course took him past the cedar 
. grove. 

He halted, on the farther side of it, 
to look back into it and again to search 
it with hungry gaze. 
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Infringing suddenly on his sight, 
there stood Bowie! 

It was the white of her, and the grace 
of her; he could not mistake, 

At a glad run he returned; she ad- 
vanced to meet him. Where had she 
been? 


_As he drew near she waved her hand~. 


with her familiar girlish gesture, and 
stopped to await. In the moonlight 
her face was sparkling, eager. 

He did not have a chance to speak 
a word ere she was talking excitedly. 

“Danny,” she exclaimed, ‘ come, 
quick! I’ve found out everything. [ 
know the gardener. There is one. The 
dearest old priest! Come! Tll show 
you!” 

But first he must touch her; he must 
know that she was really with him; 
that it was Bowie, his Bowie, alive and 
well and sound. ~ 

He gathered her in to him; he could 
not help it; he held her close, and felt 
that she was indeed warm, living flesh 
and blood. And she did not resent. 

No, she yielded willingly to his 
clasp; she let her cheek press against 
his; her hair brushed his lips. 

“But where were you, Bawie?” 
he reproved, choked with joy, “I 
couldn’t find you. I’ve been hunting 
high and low.” 

“T was right there. I was talking 
with the old priest. You passed me, 
and seemed not to see me at all.’’ She 
disengaged herself. “ Do come, Dan- 
ny!” By the hand she led him. 
“You'll like him, too. He’s tending 
his garden now. He lives here. It’s 
his cave, and everything. He speaks’ 
Spanish. I can understand him.” 


“Didn’t you answer when I 
called? ” 
“Yes. Didn’t you hear?” 


“Not a word.” 

He suffered her to lead him — al- 
though to follow her and keep her was 
his only thought. Not again would he 
leave her, to lose her. 

They hastened through the moon- 
light-fretted cedars, and the garden- 
patch was revealed. 
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Amid it stood now a figure. 

“ He’s there,” whispered the girl 
jubilantly. “Be nice to him, Danny, 
because he’s been nice to me.” 

The figure was that of a priest—a 
tall, spare man, in black cassock girded 
‘by a twisted rope. 

His head was bare and tonsured; 
about the circumference of the tonsure 
the thin, silky hair gleamed in the 
white shine like a halo—a halo which 
seemed to crown fittingly a face thin, 
benign, saintly. 

An old man he was—evidently very 
old and worn by many vigils; but in 
his black frock, amid the garden and 
the moonlight and the peace, he was 
beautiful. 

At the approach of the two he 
smiled, irradiating kindness. 

“This is Danny, father,’ presented 
the girl simply. “ He found me.” 

The priest lifted a long forefinger— 
otherwise moving not—and traced the 
cross. 

“ Benedicite, filius,;’ he said — and 
the intonation was as gentle as the 
gentlest breeze. But here there was 
no breeze. The mesa’s_ enveloping 
stillness rested upon the garden. 

“ Gratias, padre,’ answered Daviess. 

The priest addressed him _ briefly 
and musically, and paused for re- 
sponse. 

Evidently the words had been a 
question and in Spanish, but Daviess 
could only smile back and shake his 
head. 

With another kindly, rather wistful 
smile on his part—Daviess saw that he 
had blue eyes—the priest resumed 
what evidently was an interrupted 
task; he had been leaning upon a 
crooked branch, worn like himself. It 
was the hoe. With it he stirred the 
soil along the rows of corn. 

“What did he say, girlie?” 

“T think he* said something about 


his garden. He welcomed you to it.” 
“That so? He didn’t use any of 
my words. ‘Gratias’ and ‘Chile con 


carne’ are all I know—except beans. 
They’re ‘ frijoles.’ We can talk gar- 
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den if he’ll confine himself to one veg- 
etable.”’ 

Daviess spoke lightly, glad in the 
feel of her by his side. Somehow, she 
seemed, all at once, unreservedly his. 

Although speaking thus lightly as 
they stood, still hand in hand like two 
children, together watching the slowly 
moving form in the garden as it plied 
the rude hoe, a sense of awe entered 
into him. 

The dream was continuing—the re- 
turn of Bowie, so rapturous, so tender, 
the mystic garden now tenanted by 
that silver - crowned, black - cassocked 
form, the sign of the cross, and the 
benedicite, filius, were a part of it. 

The mesa was a mesa of spells. 
Might this one never break. 

But he must ask. 

“Where did he come from? ” 

“T don’t know. He was here—just 
as if he’d been here all the time. I saw 
him all of a sudden after you'd left me. 
He came out of the garden to the res- 
ervoir for a jar of water. At first I 
was afraid, but when I’d looked into 
his face I wasn’t. He said the same 
thing to me that he said to you. Isn't 
he a dear old man? I love him.” 

“T don’t understand then why I 
didn’t see him or you when I was 
searching so.” 

“That was funny,” she admitted. 
“You passed right by us; but you 
wouldn’t stop, and you wouldn’t hear. 
Somehow, I knew you’d come back, 
though.” She nestled with fond, 
happy little abandonment. “And I 
told him everything while you were 
gone. We had such a long, nice talk 
while he worked.” 

“ What did you tell him, dear?” 

“Oh, all about—us. About what a 
nice boy you are, and about papa and 
mama, and about how much I think 
of you, and about Lieutenant Kunke, 
and the air-ship, and—me!” 

“ Did he understand?” 

“Yes, I’m sure. He acted so. He’d 
seen you kiss me, anyway, and I 
thought I ought to explain.” 

What an ingenuous, bonny lass she 
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was! His arm stole about her; she 
leaned trustfully against him. 

They stood a moment in silence, 
while in the moonlight-flooded plot the 
tall priest slowly worked. 

“T love you, Danny,” she said ab- 
ruptly. She lifted her face to his, 
proffering her lips. “I’ve always loved 
you, and I always will, forever and 
ever. No matter whom I marry — 
Lieutenant Kunke or anybody—it’s all 
the same. I want you to know it, dear, 
before we wake up.” 

“Thank you, dear,” he said. “Tl 
remember. And I love you, and al- 
ways will. But I’ve told you that be- 
fore.” 

They kissed. She continued in a 
pleading, almost feverish, tone: 

“You know I.can’t marry whom I 
please, Danny. Lots of us girls can't. 
And you’re poor and you aren’t in the 
army. Mama is bound that I marry 
into the army. She’s more army than 

papa even. I’m sick of the army. I’m 
sick of being a civilized girl, anyway; 
of having to do things just because 
somebody else pronounced them right 
and proper. I’ve often wished I might 
be in a place like this, away off where 
one could throw aside convention and 
be oneself. Out in the world I couldn’t 
tell you I love you, Danny; but I can 
here. Out in the world you're poor, 
and you aren’t in the army; but here 
you're as good as anybody. Just this 
once I’m doing as I please —and I 
don’t care. Isn’t it grand, Danny?” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

They kissed again, lingering long, 
lips pressing lips. 

With a little shiver of pure joy she 
nestled her head upon his shoulder. | 

He saw that the old priest, noting 
them, was smiling; and he was un- 
ashamed. 

The embrace and the kiss, and the 
confession, there in the wonder and 
the quiet of the moonlit, mystic mesa, 
seemed but intuitive with the spirit of 
the place. 

So might first man and first woman 
have stood and surveyed their Eden, 
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and have been blessed by some guard- 
ian angel! 

But the peace was rudely broken. 
How long the two thus stood neither 
was conscious—so proof against time 
is love—when a raucous voice boomed 
through the cedars and across the mesa. 





CHAPTER~ Ill. 
More Mystery. 


“Bow IE! Daviess! Daviess! Where 
are you, boy?” 

The girl started and disengaged 
herself. 

“We must go,” she said. “ Poor 
papa, and poor mama! They'll be 
frantic.” 

“Td forgotten all about them,” an- 
swered the young man ruefully. 

“T hadn't. But I didn’t care for a 
minute. It must be scandalously late. 
Come on, Danny. We're going to 
wake up. It’s been a nice dream. I 
wanted you here with me and the old | 
priest, and you came. ‘Thank you, 
dear.” 

“Daviess!” The colonel’s voice 
was bellowing indignantly. 

“ Must we go?” appealed the young 
man.to the girl. 

“Of course. No, we mustn’t kiss 
again. We're waking up. Good-by, 
father,” she said to the old priest. She 
took Daviess by the hand and led him 
away. 

The old priest, pausing an instant 
to gaze benignly, spoke briefly. He 
said: 

“A Dios, my children.” 

*T hate to leave, dear.” 

“So do I. It’s our garden, and he’s 
the keeper of it. We won't tell any- 
body about it, Danny; not anybody 
at all. It’s ours. Papa and mama 
wouldn’t care about a place like this— 
some moonlight and some flowers and 
an old priest. They’ve got past that.” » 

She was talking feverishly, walking 
rapidly. - 

A strange sensation of lightness and 
exhilaration permeated him, despite 
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the fact that they were leaving behind 
them their Eden. 

She dropped his hand; they emerged 
from the cedars, and before them lay 
the level brush, steeped in the silver 
night. 

The stout, white figure, like a fat 
ghost’s, of the colonel loomed spectral 
before them. He was tramping wild- 
ly, as if much perturbed. His mutter 
reached them. 

They swerved toward him. 

“ Papa!” called the girl clearly. 

The young man heard the word pass 
out into the lambent space around 
about; but the colonel appeared to 
notice not, nor had he yet sighted 
them apparently. 

“ Bowie! Daviess!” he boomed. 

“Oh, dear,’ exclaimed the girl, 
“there comes mama,"too! He's ex- 
cited her.’ And she called again: 
“Papa, we're all right.” And— 
“ Hurry,” she said. 

They hurried, calling apace; for 


from the direction of the camp Mrs. . 


Bool also was hurrying, filled, like her 
husband, with alarm now needless, 
and evidently as oblivious as he to the 
twain for whom they were frantically 
seeking. 

The situation was preposterous. 
The young man yodled cheerfully; 
this cry they surely must hear. But— 

“Bowie! Oh, Bowie! Daviess!” 
The colonel’s voice broke; he was 
hoarse. 

“Can't you find either of them, 
Benjamin?” cried his wife tremulous- 
ly, panting with stress, physical and 
mental. 

“Danny!” gasped the girl. She 
wavered, almost halting. “ They don’t 
hear us, and they—don’t see us.” 

“They're too excited. I'll give 
them a call they will hear. Hello! 
Whoopee! What's the matter? ” 

The colonel and Mrs. Bool had met. 

“What is the matter, Benjamin? 
Have they both gone?” 

“They're hiding. It’s a trick; by 
gad, I believe it’s just a trick! = 
stormed the colonel. 
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“ Oh, they wouldn’t do that! Bowie 
wouldn’t, I know. Something’s hap- 
pened to them, Benjamin.” 

“But, mama, we're here,’ expostu- 
lated the girl earnestly. “If you'd 
only listen and look! You and papa 
are acting ridiculous.” 

The younger couple were now within 
a few yards of the elder. It was im- 
possible that they should not be recog- 
nized. 

They paused, waiting the sudden ac- 
clamation. The girl again gasped. 
She clutched her companion. 

“Danny, they don’t see us, and they 
don’t hear us! They don’t know we're 
here! They must be blind! They’re 
looking right at us, too.” 

“Then they must be deaf and blind 
in a funny way. They see and hear 
each other. ‘They’re walking in their 
sleep, or else we are.” He advanced 
resolutely and grasped the colonel by 
the shoulder. 

“ Colonel,’”’ he said, ‘‘ wake up!” 

But the colonel noted the touch not 
at all. 

“Tf they’re out together this time of 
night and deceiving us, it’s indecent, 
Benjamin,” quavered Mrs. Bool. “I 
—I'm going to faint!” 

- “ Nonsense, my dear,” snapped the 
colonel. ‘ Er——I mean, try not to. 
What. do you want to faint for? 
We'll go back to camp. Er— here's 
my arm. Lean on it.” 

“They don’t see us, or hear us, or 
feel us,’ reported the young man to 
the girl, amazed. “I clapped him on 
the shoulder and never feezed him.” 

“ Oh, Danny!” wailed the girl, hov- 
ering from one to the other. “ We 
must be dead and turned to ghosts!” 

“Then he ought to have shivered 
when I touched him,” declared Danny. 

“Mama,” appealed the girl, “ don’t 
you know me?” 

“Tt’s indecent,” was proclaiming 
that worthy weakly, as upon her hus- 
band’s arm she toiled on back to the 
pifion-camp. “They've been gone to- 
gether hours—in the night—without 
sign of any chaperon. What will Mrs. 
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Major Jones say—what will Lieuten- 
ant Kunke say? Such a thing never 
could take place in the East. Lieu- 
tenant Kunke has often told me that 
he does not consider it proper to take 
even his own sister about after dark 
without a chaperon. If this gets out, 
Bowie's chances are ruined.” 

“Mrs. Jones is a fool and Kunke is 
an ass!’’ retorted the colonel hoarsely. 
“ Balderdash! Bowie can take care 
of herself. I'll risk her- reputation. 
I’ve always thought it a pity that 
young Daviess didn’t join the service. 
He'd make a damn sight better man 
for Bowie to tie to than that jacka- 
napes. Chaperon! Bah! Did you 
want any chaperon around, my dear, 
when I was courting you? No. And I 
didn’t, either. If these young folks 
were off spooning I wouldn’t be half 
as concerned. By. gad, I’d go to 
sleep.” 

* Bully for him!” quoth the young 
man across to the girl. “ Did you ever 
hear him preach such gospel before?” 

“No, never! But he always takes 
the contrary. I wish we had a short- 
hand witness.” 

They were escorting, one on either 
flank of the older couple. 

That they should not yet have been 
detected was all incomprehensible; 
here they were, touching elbows virtu- 
ally with the other two—and no atten- 
tion was being paid to them. 

Yet they walked and talked, and 
apparently were like anybody else. 

“Tt’s indecent. I never shall hold 
up my head again,” protested Mrs. 
Bool. “TI shall take Bowie and go to 
Europe.” 

“ Humph!”’ grunted the colonel. 

Bowie clapped her hands in ap- 
proval. 

At the pifion-camp Mrs. Bool sank 
upon her bed with a sigh of fatigue 
and a groan of dismay mingled. 

The colonel, with sound non-com- 
mittal save that it expressed fatigue 
on his part also, surveyed her. 

His glance swept, anon the mesa, 
lying white and brooding around about. 
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“Tf I only knew that they were 
safe!” moaned his wife. “ What time 
is tte" 

The colonel seated himself beside 
her. He consulted his watch. 

“ Hleven-thirty,’ he reported. 

“Tt is indecent. I never shall sur- 
vive such a scandal. Lieutenant Kunke 
will break the engagement. I know 
he will. He will be perfectly ex- 
cusable.”’ 

“We won't sue him for breach of 
promise,” quoth her husband grimly. 


a By Jove! bes 
“Oh, we're not engaged!” ex- 
claimed the girl indignantly. “ How 


dare mama talk so? Don’t you believe 
her, Danny.” : 

“ What’s eleven-thirty on such a 
night?” scoffed the colonel. He 
hitched nearer to his wife. With an 
effort of avoirdupois he extended his 
right arm back of her massive waist. 
He chuckled sheepishly. “ You and I 
saw the twelve o’clock moon many a 
night, my dear, when we were younger. 
Egad—and the one o'clock, too, if we 
could!” 

“Benjamin!” she gasped. She 
sighed. The arm did its best to ac- 
commodate itself. “ But society is dif- 
ferent now. What will people say?” 

“Damn people, my dear!” exploded 
her husband. 

“Tf I only knew they were safe—” 
She faltered. 

“They've sneaked off, the young 
rascals!” 

“But Danny said he didn’t know 
where she was.” _ 

“Probably he didn’t. Tl venture 
to say he does now. We'll give them 


a good wigging, my dear. But egad, 
I don’t blame them! She wanted to 
stay ‘just a minute more.’ We know 


how that is, my dear. Damme, I ad- 
mire his spirit! He’s a change from 
Kunke, eh? Kunke’d be afraid of get- 
ting the crease out of his trousers. 
Give the girl and boy a fling, my dear. 
Fgad, I feel spoony myself!” 
“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Bool. 
“Benjamin! You took my _ breath. 
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You mustn’t—” The arm evidently 
had tightened. : 

The colonel chuckled. 

“Tf you're sure they’re safe,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Bool drowsily. 

“ Sleepy?” queried the colonel ten- 
derly. ‘Take a nap, Kate. Poor girl! 
Egad—” and he kissed her. 


“ Shocking! ’’ declared Bowie, her , 
§ 


face dimpled with amusement. “ Papa 
certainly is moonstruck.” 

“Perhaps Id better withdraw,” 
hazarded the young man. “ The Bool 
family may want to be by itself.” 

“Wait!” she ordered. 

“My dear, this moon’s certainly 
- getting into my blood,” murmured the 
colonel. “I'd like to throw off about 
forty years on a night like this, or 
about forty pounds. Hee-hum!” and 
he sighed. ‘“ Confound those young 
rascals! Eh, Kate? I'll catch them 
sneaking in.” 

His wife was breathing heavily; her 
eyelids were fast closed; placidity 
smoothed her full face. The colonel 
nodded. Presently he, too, slept. 

Side by side they sat under the moon, 
pudgy arm about fat waist; and if 
Cupid laughed he laughed happily, for 
they appeared very content. 

“What do you think of that?” 
laughed the girl merrily. 

“T think,” he said, “ that it’s a good 
example.” 

“To sleep—on such a night?” she 
protested in mock dismay. 

“No, we'll cut out the sleep.” 

He kissed her; she kissed him back; 
and arm about one another’s waist 
- they stood for a moment, gazing upon 
the unconscious elders. 

“ And they have not seen us yet,” 
she resumed wonderingly. “ How do 
you account for it, Danny?” 

“T don’t, unless we’re invisible.” 

“‘ Naturally we are.” 

“ Unnaturally, you mean.” 

They laughed. 

“ But why? 
to us.” 

“No. But they ought to be—two 
silly old coots.” 


They aren't invisible 


* she declared. 
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“We're two silly young coots, then.” 

“ And they don’t hear us, either; 
that’s the odd thing.” 

“Vou didn’t hear me at first; I 
called to you when you were looking 
for me. I must have got invisible 
first.” 

‘But I found you, girlie.” 

She pressed closer to him. 

“The garden must have done it, 
Danny. It’s the garden.” : 

“Maybe. It’s something.” 

She sighed luxuriously. 

“Let’s go back, quick, before we 
wake up. We're still asleep. Hurry.” 

They fled away, hastening across the 
moonshine to their haven. Still and 
glamourous lay the mesa, breathing of 
love and peace. 

Even the snore of the colonel blend- 
ed with its somnolent spirit. 

“ The wireless. You forgot the wire- 
less,’ she prompted, halting suddenly. 

“Drat the wireless,’ he answered. 
“ We might shock Kunke.” 

“T’m not engaged to him, Danny,” 
* And I never was.” 

“And you never will be.” = 

She sobered, eying him wistfully. 

“ Let’s don’t wake up,” she pleaded. 
“ Hurry for the garden.” 

They again threaded, hand in hand, 
the cedars, fleeing like refugees seeking 
sanctuary. 

The garden was waiting, bathed in 
the moonlight; the priest was there, 
progressing slowly with his hoe among 
the beans. 

At their approach he _ paused, 
straightening, to smile upon them. 
Once more his finger blessed them with 
the sign of the benediction. 

“We've come back, father,” an- 
nounced the girl. 

The priest spoke musically. 

“ What did he say?”’ 

“ He said, ‘ Welcome, my children.’”’ 

“Do you think he would tell us what 
has happened to us?” 

“ He might, if we could understand. 
I'll ask him what is the matter.” 

At the question the old priest smiled 
gently, 
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He carefully laid down the hoe, and 
with a lingering, loving look upon the 
plants which he had tended made sign 
for the twain to follow him. His tall 
figure moved around the little slope to 
the cave. 

Here he knelt at the door; they like- 
wise knelt (they knew not why, but 
within the cave was the rude cross); 
rising, he gestured for them to be seat- 
ed; he rearranged the rushes at the 
door. 


After a moment of silence he spoke 


slowly, choosing his words, and always 
with that smile of utter good-will. 

“ Si, padre,” assented the girl from 
time to time, comprehending. Her 
brow knitted in puzzled way. The 
priest ceased, and she turned upon 
Daviess. . 

“What is the fourth dimension, 
Danny?” 

“ Did he mention that? ”’ 

“Yes. I’m sure he did. We're it. 
Only I don’t understand.” 

“You've heard of it, though?” ~ 

She nodded, wide-eyed. 

“ Just a little, Danny. It’s something 
besides length, breadth, and thickness, 
isn’t it?” 

“It’s the next step beyond the cube. 
We can see the cube, but we could not 
see more than the cube. That would 
be two bodies occupying the same 
space, probably; therefore, one of the 
bodies would be invisible until we were 
educated into seeing its fourth dimen- 
sion. I’ve always thought that me- 
diums and Indian fakirs demonstrate 
the fourth dimension. Spirits, you 
know. We’re it, are we? Good!” 

Her hand slipped timidly into his. 

“We don’t occupy the same space, 
do we, Danny? You're there, and 
I’m here.” 

“We occupy the same space as the 
atoms of air, L guess. So the colonel 
and your mother saw the air instead of 
‘us. But I’m not explaining.” 

She snuggled beside him. 

“We do occupy the same space, 
dear,” she ventured. “I’m you and 
you're I, because we love each other.” 
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That fourth dimension is 
nothing new, girlie. It’s as old as the 
first Adam and Eve are. Older than 
the padre—and he’s too old for figures. 
Has he been here long? ”’ 

“ Centuries. He says he was one of 
the early Spanish fathers to the Pueblo 
missions. The people that lived on this 
mesa understood the fourth dimension. 
It was a mesa of wonders. Now there 
is only this little bit of it left; the rest 
was washed away by a great storm. 
He is alone. He tends his garden and 
blesses God. - He saw us when he came, 
and he waited for us to see him. We 
are the first visitors in many, many 
years.” 

“But ask him why we caught it— 
I mean, why we’re fourth dimension.” 

“T did. He only said, “ Quien sabe? 
It is the way of the mesa and the will 
of God.’ Will papa and mama catch 
it, too?” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder. That would be 
quite a job. They’re more bulky.” 

The girl laughed drowsily. 

“Tsn’t it funny?” she cooed. “ And 
very nice? Now [think I should like 
to sleep. May I?” 

The old priest spoke. 

“ What did he say?” 

“Oh!” The girl sat upright. She 
had flushed. “ Let’s go back, Danny. 
Maybe we ought to go back. I didn’t 
think.” 

“ But what’s the matter, girlie? ”’ 

“He asked—if we’re married!” 

“ What did you tell him?” 

ce No.” 

“ Not yet, you should have said.” 

Scarlet, she started to rise. 

“T’m going back. Now, he asks if 
we are Christians, of the true faith. 
Are we, Danny?” 

“ He means Catholics.” 

“T'll tell him we’re Christians, but 
we aren’t Catholics. We're Unita- 
rians.” She did. The old priest spoke 
gently again, smiling. 

“ What next?” demanded the young 
man, 
She was still scarlet, flaming beau- 
tifully; but she bravely translated. 


* Sure. 
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“Of course, he doesn’t understand 
what Unitarian is; but he says he'll 
marry us. Oh, Danny, take me back! 
If you won't, I'll go alone.” 

The instincts of her maidenhood 

were struggling. She panted and re- 
belled. 
- “We ought to go back. Mama says 
our being out this way isn’t decent. 
Come, please. Please, Danny. Don’t 
you see?” 

She stood for flight. 

“ Sure, girlie, if you feel that way 
now. But you're safe here. You can 
sleep in the cave. Between being here, 
with the old priest, and being there 
where you can’t be seen, I should think 
you'd rather be here.” 

“ He can’t be seen, either—can he?” 

“You see him.” 

“T see mama, too.’” 
irresolute. 

“He expects you to stay. He’s get- 
ting a place ready for you, isn’t he?” 

The priest spoke again, with a ges- 
ture which, like all his gestures, was a 
benediction. 

“He says for me to rest in peace; 
he calls me ‘ daughter.’ I believe I will, 
Danny. I’m—so—tired and sleepy. I 
don’t care. It seems far—over to—the 
other place.” 

She swayed, as if yielding to the 
hypnotic stillness of the moon - bathed 
open. With a little laugh, and a mur- 
mur of thanks and relief, she cuddled 
down upon the dried grass at the rear 
of the cave, under the cross. 

The old priest, smiling, with his fin- 
ger indicated the symbol above her. 

“ Where are you going, Danny?” 

“ Just outside, somewhere.” 

“ Not far. Don’t go very far. I 
want you near me.” 

““T’ll be where you can call me. All 
you haye to do is to speak.” 

She sighed luxuriously, pillowing her 
head upon her curved arm. 

“ Good night, dear.” 

“ Good night, Danny.” 

The old priest was kneeling in the 
entrance to the cave; his lips moved 
steadily; his hands were upon his 


She paused, 
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breast, in humility before the mystery 
which he was invoking. 

The moonlight enveloped him. But 
the rear of the cave, where reclined the 
girl, was cut off by shadow. Daviess 
withdrew, and stretched himself under 
acedar. The dried fronds were a soft, 
fragrant mattress. 

“ Danny.” 

“What?” 

“But he cawt marry us. 
heretics.” 

“Would that cut any figure out 
here?” ; 

“ Of course.” 

The old priest has ceased his audible 
devotions. He stretched himself across 
the entrance for sleep. 

‘There was a space of silence. 
the girl, troubled, must argue. 

“TI don’t see how he can, if we're 
heretics.” 

“ He ought to be the judge.” 

“He may not understand. A 
Catholic can’t marry Protestants—can 
he, Danny?” 

“Go to sleep, girlie.” 

Her voice trailed off drowsily and 
died away. Amid the silence and the 
moonshine of the haunted mesa they 
all slept. 

Slept likewise, at the pimon camp, the 


We're 


But 


- colonel and his plump spouse—droop- 


ing, leaning against one another, a 
caricature upon Cupid’s pranks, yet 
also a picture not without its pathos. 


When Daviess awakened the silver 
sheen had been changed to a rosy glow. 
But this alone heralded the day and the 
sun; for no twitter of rejoicing birds 
uplifted; the mesa knew no stir; it lay 
prone, silence-bound, as if awed by the 
majesty of the dawn as it had been by 
the wonder of the night. 

So Daviess also lay a moment longer, 
unwinking, motionless, gathering his 
thought; then he stood. 

He surveyed, expectant, uncertain, 
the entrance of the cave. Was Bowie 
safe? Surely. 

The form of the old priest was gone 
from the doorway; but in another di- 
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rection it appeared, with noiseless tread 
bearing from the reservoir pool the jar 
of water. 

This he set within the cave; and 
kneeling at one side, and facing the 
young man, smiled that sweet smile, 
and by gesture blessed him. 

He beckoned him to follow; at the 
reservoir they laved their hands and 
faces. The garden plants were straight- 
ening their tops after their night’s 
repose. The hoe lay as left. 

When they returned to the cave the 
first beams of the sun were striking it 
full, and shone pinkly upon Bowie, 
waiting, fresh and youthful and glo- 
rious to view. ‘The night’s rest had 
vivified her. 

“ Hello!” she greeted. 

“ Hello, dearie! ”’ 

He would have kissed her, but she 
declined. Her soft hand detained him; 
that was all. 

“Not any more, Danny,” she said. 
The old priest was looking benignly on. 
“We mustn't. We're going to wake 
up. Things are different in the day- 


time. And he can’t marry us, you 
know. He can’t possibly—can he?” 

Le Cab; 1 we —piye— him =the 
chance.” 

She shook her head soberly. She 
released his hand. 

“No. We must wake up. I ought 


to go back to mama. I’ve behaved 
dreadfully, and I suppose I’m disgraced 
forever.” 

The old priest spoke. He seemed 
troubled. 

“Tt’s the breakfast, Danny,” ex- 
plained the girl. “ He says his fare is 
only dried corn—just a few mouthfuls. 
We are welcome to it. But I told him 
we must go.” 

“What about a squash-pie? ” 

She dimpled; but she was resolved. 

“ No; we must go. He doesn’t men- 
tion squashes. Come. Good-by, fa- 
ther.” : 

She held out her hand to their 
host. He took it. His mien was still 
troubled. He spoke earnestly in his 
liquid Spanish. 
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“Won't he go with us?” asked 
Daviess. 

“They wouldn’t see him, I'll tell 
them about him. They won’t believe 
it, of course. I’m disgraced, and so 
are you, Danny. Maybe we can get 
there before they’re awake; but I shall 
tell them.” 

Daviess extended his hand, also. 
The old priest held it gently. 

He blessed them; and, looking back 
through the cedars, they witnessed him 
gazing, as 1f sadly, after them. 

“ He said we’d come back again. He 
wants to marry us, Danny. But he 
can’t—can he? Do you think we'll 
ever be back in the garden with him? ” 

“We'll try it,” assured Daviess. 

Again they fled—out of paradise 
into the world. ‘The sun was flooding 
warmly the open. There was no dew. 

The air was soft and pellucid, and 
above the edges of the mesa it shim- 
mered. No speck flecked the blue; no 
sound arose, not even the passage of 
their quick steps. 

The impromptu camp was as left; 
although ages, instead of a few hours, 
seemed to have passed, the aeroplane | 
rested undisturbed, its one fin canted 
slightly; near it was the wireless appa- 
ratus; and there beneath the pifion 
were the colonel and lady, bolstering 
one another, fond even in slumber. 

The sun shone in upon them—a dis- 
turbing element; for as, halting uncer- 
tainly and guiltily before, the truant 
couple surveyed, the colonel stirred and 
muttered, contorting his face. 

“ He’s going to wake up,” murmured 
the girl. “I wish we could wake up 
first, Danny. I’m trying hard, but I 
can’t. Can you?” 

“T’m afraid he'll beat us to it,” ad- 
mitted Daviess. ‘“ And then —the 
deluge. But I’m to blame.” 

“No; I am,” she insisted. 

They each drew a long breath, ap- 
prehending the inevitable. 

The colonel’s eyes struggled open; 
he blinked and gasped, his countenance 
reddening with the exertion. He 
stared before him. : 
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“He sees us!” whispered the girl. 
“Oh, he does see us! ” : 

They stood very still, waiting. 

Daviess essayed a smile—a quizzical 
smile of reassurance; but he felt that 
it was only sheepishness. 

“* Eh—what?” stammered the colo- 
nel, staggering to his feet. ‘“ By Jove! 
We thought you were lost. 

“Where have you been?” he asked. 
He frowned upon them and grunted as 
he pulled down his blouse. “ Yes, you 
—young rascals. Egad!”’—and he ad- 
dressed the girl—“ you frightened your 
mother almost to death.” 

“ We've been right around here all 
the time, papa. But you wouldn’t 
See tS =, 

“* Wouldn’t—see—you!” The colo- 
nel was explosive. ‘‘ Couldn't see you, 
you mean. Most scandalous thing I 
ever heard. Worse than a modern 
novel, Young man, you've gone the 
limit. You'll account for this high 
jinks tome. Bowie can explain to her 
mother.” 

“Very well, sir. If there’s any 
blame, I’m responsible.”’ 

“Papa, you're horrid!” exclaimed 
the girl. ‘“ Anyway, Danny is not to 
blame. I’m to blame. And last night 
you said you didn’t blame us a bit if 
we did—stay—by ourselves a little 
while.” “ 

The colonel’s eyes winked rapidly. 
He rubbed his chin. 

“Eh? I did, did I? 
you when I said that? ”’ 

“ Right beside you.” 

** Nonsense.” 

“ But we were. We were closer to 
you than we are now. We walked 
along with you and mama from where 
you and she met, over here.” 

“Go ahead,” commanded the colo- 
nel. ‘ Stretch it out. What, then?” 

“ You kissed her. We saw you.” 

“We couldn’t help it, sir,” supple- 
mented Daviess. ‘‘ We were on hand, 
trying to get recognized.” 

The colonel was gasping. 

“You young villains!” he repri- 
manded. ‘‘ Saw me kiss my wife, eh? 





‘Where were 
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Humph! I don’t believe it.” His full 
red face twinkled roguishly. “ By 
Jove, [Il kiss her again! Hi diddle 
diddle!”’ 

He gave a ponderous gambol — an 
effort at a hop, skip. 

“Twill. I feel funny this morning. 
It must be the air. Always heard that 
sleeping out was a fine thing. Let’s 
wake the old woman up and tell her, 
Sound the reveille, somebody. ‘Toot- 
tootle-toot-tee, toot-tootle-toot-tee, toot- 
tootle-toot-tee,toot-tee— Everybody 
out! Come on, Kate!” 

“Oh, papa— don’t!” expostulated 
the girl. She was annoyed. Daviess 
stared. Was the colonel crazy? 

However, Mrs. Bool, who had been 
left in a very uncomfortable position, 
leaning against nothing, was com- 
mencing to arouse. 

The act was more difficult than in 
the case, even, of the colonel, her 
husband. 

With a movement surprisingly ready, 
he knelt gallantly beside her, 

“ Awake, my love, the stars are shi- 
ning—or the sun, rather,’ he warbled 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Up-sa, daisy. Gaze upon 
the truants, restored to us safe and 
sound.” 

“The mesa has gone to your father’s 
head,” declared Daviess. “ He’s be- 
witched.” 

“Like we were. But look, Danny; 
look!” the girl ejaculated. ‘‘ He’s in 
the fourth dimension, too. She isn’t. 
She doesn’t see him one bit! And she 
doesn’t see us!” 

Mrs. Bool was gazing vacantly about 
her. She moaned, stirring painfully. 

“ Benjamin,’ she faltered. “ Ben- 
jamin! Bowie! Where am— where 
are you? Oh, my back!” 

“Here, my dear. Here we are. 
Brace up. It’s not so bad. You'll feel 
as fine as a fiddle ina minute. Gad, 
I’m twenty years younger!” informed 
her husband. He put his arm about 
her. ‘Let old Benjy help. Up—up 
you come. What's the matter with 
you? Blind? Can’t you hear? Damme, 
it’s all right, I tell you! Eh?” 
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Mrs. Bool now appeared thoroughly 
alarmed. She stared wildly about her. 

“ Benjamin!” she implored. “ Ben- 
jamin! ’’ She was flustrated. ‘‘ Why,” 
she said, “this is terrible! I seem to 
be all alone. I’m deserted.” ‘Tears 
welled and flowed down her trembling 
cheeks. She struggled to stand. “ Ben- 


jamin! Bowie!” She sank helplessly 
back. 
The colonel recoiled; he had 


blanched. His jaw dropped, and he sat 
inert, paralyzed, his eyes upon his wife. 

“Blind staggers!’ he muttered. 
* Stone-deaf, too. Looks right through 
me. Doesn't even feel me when I touch 
her. My God!” He roused himself. 
“Bowie! Help your mother. Some- 
thing’s wrong. Don’t you see?” 

The girl already was impulsively be- 
side her mother, cooing over her, pat- 
ting her hand. . 
“Tt’s no use, colonel,’ spoke the 

young man. “ We can’t do anything. 
Bowie and I were in the same fix last 
night. You and Mrs. Bool didn’t see 
us, or hear us, or know we were near, 
although we tried the same way to 
make you know. Now you've caught 
it. I think she'll be infected after a 
while. Hope so.” 

“ What is it?” demanded the colo- 
nel. ‘“ Are we all dead? Most myste- 
rious thing I ever heard of. How do 
you explain it, sir?” 

Bowie stood. The colonel stood. 
They surveyed Mrs. Bool, who rocked 
and moaned. 





CHAPTER IV. 
The Cause of It All. 


“Door mama,” 
irl. 

“ Kate!” blubbered the colonel. 

“Tt’s the fourth dimension, colonel,” 
vouchsafed the young man. “* You 
know what that is?” 

“T'll be cussed if Ido!” growled the 
colonel. 

“It’s the next step beyond length, 
breadth, and thickness, papa,” proffered 


re 


commiserated the 


liloquized. 
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the girl. ‘When we’re in it, other 
people tan't recognize us until they’re 
in it, too. You're in it now. But mama 
isn’t. Danny and I were that way all 
night, and you thought we were gone. 
We were, part of the time,” she add- 
ed truthfully. “I’m so glad you're in 
it now, because, then, you can under- 
stand.” 

“Damned if I understand!’ vowed 
the colonel testily. “ Where did you 
learn all that rubbish? ” 

“From an old priest we've met. Oh, 
the dearest old priest! He lives here. 
We'll show him to you.” 

The colonel only muttered, rebel- 
liously and incredulously. He stood 
facing his wife, awaiting her recog- | 
nition. 

She had ceased her weak, fright- 
ened weeping; she dried her eyes and. 
looked piteously about her. 

“Gad!” muttered the colonel. 
“ Doesn’t see any of us. Doesn’t know 
we're here. Kate!” he addressed. 
“ Kate! Wake up! We're right in front 
of you, not three feet!” And he added 


again: “ Gad!” 
“T must get up,’ she declared reso- 
lutely. ‘I must not give way. I must 


get breakfast and keep my strength. 
Then, if anything has happened, I shall 


be ready.” 

She stood. 

“By Jove! there’s pluck for you,” 
observed the colonel admiringly. 
“There's a woman! I’ll kiss her 
again.” He did so. “ Humph!” he 


commented at the lack of effect. 

Mrs. Bool sneezed. 

“Tm afraid I caught cold,” she so- 
“T knew that I would. I 
never can sleep in a draft. But now 
I shall wash, and then I shall eat. If I 
can find the garden and the water, J can 
live quite a while. But I shall not give 
up. I can exist on my fat, | suppose, 
all else failing. People do.” 

“ She’s all right,” quoth the colonel. 
“When your mother once sets her foot 
down, Bowie, she’ll march to the bitter 
end. I know her. I’m proud of her, 
too 
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* So am I,” declared Bowie. 

“Do you think she’ll—er—get it 
eventually? ”’ queried the colonel anx- 
iously. “She hasn’t yet. And if she 
doesn’t, we’re in a confounded awk- 
ward position.” 

** She’ll come to, I’m sure, colonel,” 
asserted the young man. “A little 
slow, is all. You caught it. No reason 
why she won’t.” 

“ Not if she’s willing,” assented the 
colonel. “But she’s mighty deter- 
mined when she wants to be. Can’t 
you help her with that breakfast, 
Bowie?” 

“T wouldn’t dare, papa!” Bowie’s 
eyes opened widely at the thought. “I 
don’t know that I could. But if she 
saw those dishes moving, of them- 
selves, it would frighten her to pieces. 
Goodness!” 

“Like a medium act, eh?” mused 
the colonel. “ You’re right. Don’t try 
it. Let’s get out of here for a while. 
It—damme, it isn’t polite to spy on 
her.” 

“ We'll go back to the garden place,” 
proposed Bowie. “ Then you can see 
our nice old priest. He'll explain 
everything. I’m not a bit hungry.” 

“T’m not, either,” declared the 
colonel. “ Hang it, I feel like a colt 
turned out to grass, and too frisky to 
eat. I don’t believe I'd ride at a hun- 
dred pounds. Take me to your priest, 
then.” 

“We feel the same way,” confessed 
Daviess. “Queer and light and mo- 
bile.” 

They proceeded. The colonel cara- 
coled and skipped. 

“ Watch me jump that bush,” he in- 
vited. “ Egad, I can do it!” 

He ran and leaped. 

“ Papa!” exclaimed Bowie. “ Your 
feet went right through it! Didn't 
they, Danny?” 

“ Looked like it. 
enough.” 

“ Didn’t I? Thought I went over it. 
Used to be quite a jumper when I was 
a lad.” 


| Bed 
. 


Didn’t jump high 


“ Perhaps we can go through a tree, - 
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too,” suggested Bowie. “ You try it, 
Danny. But don’t get stuck.” 

They were among the great cedars. 

“What do you expect me to do? 
Butt at it?” 

“ Stick a leg into it first,” prompted 
the colonel. 

Daviess kicked gingerly at a trunk. 

No; -he= said, — * Cant make=it- 
Guess we’re not resolved fine enough.” 

“Trees aren’t resolved, perhaps.” 

“But that bush was,’ reminded 
Bowie. 

“ Optical illusion,’’ grunted the colo- 
nel. ‘“ I went so fast you couldn't see.” 

“T’m glad, anyway,” declared 
Bowie. ‘It would give me the creeps 
to see you pass right through a tree 
trunk! That would be too ghastly.” 

“Yes; rather dodge them myself,” 
admitted the young man. 

They could sight the cave. 

“He’s there!” cried the girl happily. 
“ See him, papa? That’s the old priest. 
He’s been here hundreds -of years. 
He’s one of the first missionaries.” 

“Gad!” commented her father. 
“ Looks like Time himself.” 

The priest was moving slowly among 
his crops as if tending a flock of prose- 
lytes. He paused to smile upon his ad- | 
vancing guests and to await their ar- 
rival. Bowie called gaily. 

“ We're back again, father. 
brought papa.” 

“ Glad to meet you, sir,’ vouchsafed 
the colonel. ‘ These young folks have 
brought me over to inspect this garden. 
Egad—er, I would say, by George, it’s 
quite a garden! Raise all this your- 
self?” 

“He doesn’t understand English, 
papa,” reproved Bowie. “ But you 
mustn’t swear, anyway.” 

“Never thought of swearing,” pro- 
tested the colonel. 

“He says you are welcome, Sefior 
Capitan.” 

“Captain, eh? Damme, I haven’t 
been a captain for twenty years,” ruf- 
fled the colonel. “ What’s he got plant- 
ed here? Corn, beans, pumpkins, eh? 
Where’s the water?” 


We've 
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“Just up there. Come. We'll show 
you. Or we'd better let him. It’s his.” 

‘The old priest gently led. 

The colonel gravely gazed upon the 
little reservoir. 

“ Not much of it, is there? ”’ he com- 
mented. ‘ But it’s wet.” 

“Danny and I sat here for a long 
while in the moonlight last night,” in- 
formed Bowie. “ It’s the most beauti- 
ful spot you ever saw, by moonlight.” 

“T suppose,” grunted her father. 
“ Most spots are to young people.” 

“Now we'll show you the cave, 
where I slept. It’s his cave, but last 
night he gave it to me, and he and 
Danny slept outside.” 

“Humph.” The colonel gazed re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Not so bad. In fact, quite 
snug. Old fellow is*pretty well fixed, 
isn’t he? Why, damme,”’ and he 
warmed to the topic, “ I don’t see but 
what a man or a wotnan either could 
live here right comfortably, if he didn’t 
die of loneliness or get poisoned by the 
water. I could stay here myself. Might 
do me good. Been getting too fat. 
Could make whisky out of corn, but 
I'd try it without for a week. Don’t 
suppose he understands what I’m say- 
ing, do you?”’ he added with alarm. 

“ No, not a word,” assured the young 
man. The old priest was looking 
blandly on. 

“He hasn’t any liquor around or 
he’d have offered it, like a gentleman,” 
murmured the colonel. 

“T slept on that bed of grass,” ex- 
plained Bowie. “ I wasn’t afraid, and 
it was lovely. But mama’ll be scandal- 
ized.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,”’ declared her father. 
“Didn’t hurt you a bit. She’d have 
done the same, at your age, if she’d had 
the chance. I- remember—you bet! 
Why, damme, we wanted to spend our 
honeymoon in just such quarters; but 
we spent it in New York instead. You 
don’t know your mother, Bowie.” 

Daviess threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘The colonel wheezed in com- 


pany. 
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“Tf we have to stay on the mesa to- 
night mama can sleep here with me,” 
proposed Bowie. “I'll ask the father. 
He'll be tickled to death, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, he won't die young,” grunt- 
ed the colonel. ‘“ Eh, old chap,” and 
he chuckled at their host. 

“J’d better try that wireless first,” 
suggested Daviess. 

“How can you, Danny, without 
frightening mama?” 

“That’s right,” agreed the colonel. 
“Tl fetch her over here, and you can 
try it when she’s gone.” 

“ But you can’t fetch her, papa. How 
can your” - 

“ Why not?” 

“She doesn’t know when you're 
around.” 

The colonel’s face fell. 

“By Jove!” he muttered. 

“ She’s coming,’ announced 
young man. 

Mrs. Bool was to be descried, wend- 
ing rather forlorn way through the ce- 
dars, her glances apprehensive, from 
trunk to trunk, but her pace unflinch- 
ing. = : 
“She sees us!” ejaculated Bowie, 
running back to meet her. 

“'That’s right. She’s caught it!” 
said the colonel. “Damn glad of 
that!” 

Mrs. Bool had stopped, stock-still, 
and was staring, transfixed. Her face 
worked convulsively — between smiles 
and tears. 

“ Bowie!” she cried. ‘“ Oh,! my 
dear; where have you been? And your 
father, too? ‘And Danny. You've 
frightened me dreadfully!”’ 

The two embraced. The colonel ha- 
stened agilely down. 

-“ Well, Kate,’ he declared, “we 
thought you never were coming to, and 
joining us.” 

He kissed her fervently; she clung 
to him. 

“What do you mean? Coming to? 
I woke up and I was alone—alone! "I 
thought I’d been deserted. Nobody 
answered me. It was cruel.” : 


the 
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He patted her broad back, and with 
a look warned the others. 

“ Never mind,” he comforted. ‘‘ We 
were just taking a little stroll. The 
children wanted to show me this place. 
There, there. Come along. I'll intro- 
duce you to their chaperon. He runs 
the garden and pool. Show your 
mother about, Bowie.” 

“Bowie!” upbraided Mrs. Bool, 
suddenly recalled to the enormity of 
the night’s escapade. ‘“ Where were 


you? Your father and I looked all 
over for you. Why didn’t you an- 
swet ?”’ 


“We did answer; and we came, 
too,” retorted Bowie. “ But you didn’t 
hear us, and you didn’t see us. So we 
went back here.” 

Mrs. Bool gasped, bewildered, in- 
credulous. 

“Then you did not come until after 
we were asleep; and that was midnight. 
Oh, Bowie!” 

* You wouldn’t understand, mama,” 
vouchsafed the girl patiently. “ It’s all 
about the fourth dimension. Please 
don’t try to understand. Papa knows. 
He thinks it’s all right. TIl show you 
the cave where I slept. You can sleep 
there, too. It belongs to that old priest ; 
and so do the garden, and the pool, and 
everything.” 

“ The idea!” gasped Mrs. Bool, still 
bewildered. She suffered herself to be 
conducted on. ‘‘ This is my mother,” 
presented Bowie. ‘“ And mama, this is 
the nice old priest who watched over 
me last night. He and Danny slept 
outside and I slept inside.” 

*T don’t understand,” faltered Mrs. 
Bool. ‘“ How de do,” she addressed. 
“T thought I might be able to get a lit- 
tle water for my tea.” 

“He doesn’t speak English; he’s 
Spanish,” explained Bowie. ‘“ And he’s 
been here hundreds of years.” 

Mrs. Bool sniffed the sniff of the un- 
believer. The priest smiled benignly. 

** How are you feeling, Mrs. Bool?” 
asked Daviess. 


“T don’t know,” she answered qua- 
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veringly. “ I thought that I was feeling 
miserable when I woke up; I seem to 
be better now. I wonder if it’s the 
sleeping out of doors.” 

“ Without doubt,” declared her hus- 
band. “TI feel like a fighting-cock my- 
self. Watch me kick my hat off, Kate.” 
He essayed another gambol. 

The old priest was bringing a jar of 
water. Daviess turned to withdraw. 

“T’ll go to the machine,” he said. 
“That w ireless ought to be working by 
this time.” 

“Don’t be gone long, Danny.” The 
girl ran to him. “ Don’t try too hard,” 
she whispered, “ or Lieutenant Kunke 
will come.” 

“T savvy,” he answered. She held 
up her face; they kissed; and releasing 
him, she looked boldly back at the two 
elders and laughed. 

“ Bowie!” gasped her mother. 

“ Good example—but we'll shock the 
priest,’ quoth the colonel, promptly 
kissing her. “‘ It’s in the air, Kate.” 

Mrs. Bool sank down. 

“Benjamin! What possesses you! 
I don’t understand. And [’m sure this 
other gentleman won’t understand. 
I’m so upset that I don’t believe I want 
my tea.” 

Laughing, light-hearted, Daviess ha- 
stened away. 

When he returned he found the 
party seated in the shade of the cedars. 

“Did you get the post, sir?” de- 
manded the colonel. 

“ Not that I know of. It’s a question 
whether I could make them hear, you 
know.” 

“By Jove,’ acceded the colonel. 
2 wae thought of that.” 

“We've decided we can stay very 
comfortably, Danny,” spoke the girl. 
“ All but mama.” 

“T will have to do as the rest do,” 
said Mrs. Bool helplessly. “ But I am 
sure I never can survive on raw corn or 
beans.” 

“ Parched corn, my dear,” corrected 
the colonel. “I can, anybody can. 
Egad, I remember once on a scout after 
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the Apaches, out of Fort Bowie (it 
was my first post; 1 named Bowie for 
it), the whole column lived on parched 
corn for three days. Had nothing else, 
and lucky to get even that. We 
thrived.” 

“ But my teeth,’’ moaned Mrs. Bool; 

“Cheer up,” directed the colonel. 
He put his arm about her; with a lan- 
guishing sigh she leaned against him. 
“ Why, Kate, we can live on our fat. 
That’s what you intended to do—didn’t 
you say so?” 

“You heard me say that?” ex- 
claimed his wife. “ Benjamin! Where 
were you?” 

“ But there are squash, you know,” 
prompted Bowie. “And when the 
melons are ripe we can drink them.” 

Daviess seated himself beside her. 
‘Their hands met and clung. 

“T feel so foolish,” she remarked, 
sotto voce. “ And so does papa—and 
even mama’s getting that way.” She 
sighed ecstatically. “I wonder if the 
people who lived on the mesa were all 
as silly. The father says it was called 
the Mesa of the Enchanted Happy 
Ones.” - 

“But your father can’t endure 
squash; can you, Benjamin,’’ objected 
Mrs. Bool, persistent. 

3 “Love it,” declared the colonel. 

“ Very nourishing, too. Ought not to 
eat it account of fat; can eat it up here 
though all right. ; 

“T don’t see,” he continued, “ but 
what we can stay a week very comfort- 
ably. Egad, that old priest has been 
here several hundred years. We'll 
have to enlarge the garden. May have 
to fix out another cave in case these two 
young folks want to go to housekeep- 
ing—what? ” 

“ Benjamin!” exclaimed his wife. 
“What nonsense.” 

“The old priest does want to marry 
us; he wanted to last night, but we de- 
cided to wait for you to be present,” in- 
formed Bowie. 

“Humph!” grunted the colonel. 
“ Sort of Garden of Eden we'll make 
it, then.” : 
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“ Well, they ought to be married, I 


-am sure,” denounced Mrs. Bool severe- 


ly. “It would be a very proper solu- 
tion. But I had hoped—” 

“Tet young love have its way, 
Kate,’ encouraged the colonel with a 
little squeeze. “Eh? We were young 
once.” 

“I’m ready,” said Daviess blithely, 
springing up. “ How about it, Bowie? ” 

“ He ‘can’t marry us, though,” pro- 
tested Bowie, eyes shining, cheeks. 
flushed, but voice uncertain. “Oh, 
Danny! He can’t.” 

“Why not? He’s a priest, 
he?” demanded her father. 

“ But he’s a Catholic; we’re heretics, 
papa. I’ve tried to explain to him.” 

“T was going to say,” finished Mrs. 
Bool, bewildered, “that I had hoped 
to fit Bowie with a worthy trousseau.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted the colonel. 
“Do you want to marry this boy, or 
not, Bowie?” 

“ But, papa! We're Unitarians and 
the priest’s a Catholic.” 

“ What difference does that make?” 

“ He may not understand. He thinks 
because we’re Christians we’re Catho- 
lics.” 

“ But I’m sure Unitarians are Chris- ~ 
tians,’”’ proffered her mother feebly. 

“There weren’t any. Unitarians in 
his day, mama.” 

“Tl risk it,” declared the colonel. 
“T'll risk it. You can have another 
‘service when we get out of here. Gad, 
Daviess, if you want this girl you'd 
better take her, while we’re on this con- 
founded plateau. Eh, Kate! We'd 
have got married by an Apache medi- 
cine-man, wouldn’t we? What’s young 
blood coming to, anyway?” 

“ Benjamin!” faltered Mrs. Bool. 

The girl was blushing crimson. She 
looked at Daviess, helplessly. 

“Come on, before we wake up, gir- 
lie,’ he pleaded. He interrupted him- 
self: “ Listen!” 

A vibrant hum reached their ears. 

The colonel scrambled to his feet. 

“ By Jove!” he ejaculated. “ A mo- 
tor—what? ” : 


b 


isn’t 
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“Sounds like an  air-machine,” 
vouchsafed the young man. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bowie in dismay. 

“Ts it from the posf, Benjamin? ”’ 
queried Mrs. Bool anxiously. 

“Shouldn’t | wonder. Messages 
must have reached them, Daviess.” 

_ “ As like as not, sir.” 

“Get out in the open, everybody,” 
ordered the colonel. “ Where we'll be 
seen. By Jove, but I'll give that fellow 
a wigging, for his delay.” 

Even within the brief space ere, led 
by the energetic colonel, they trailed 
out from the cedar grove, the hum- 
ming waxed louder; and now they be- 
held, with view unobstructed, close in 
the south an aeroplane  scudding 
straight for them, through the ambient 
blue. * 

“ Kunke!”’ informed Daviess. “ See 
him? ” 

“Oh, Danny!” cried the girl. “It’s 
coming to take us away. We'll wake 
up. Aren’t you sorry? I wish we 
had—” 

“Why, damme! Why doesn’t he 
slow down? Hey! Give him a yell, 
somebody. By the Eternal! Passes us 
right by.” 

“JT declare,” panted Mrs. Bool, as- 
tounded. “Signal him, Benjamin. 
Wave, Bowie.” 

“T won't!” 

“He doesn’t see us,” exclaimed Da- 
viess. ; 

“ He doesn’t!” The girl chimed in; 
her tone was jubilant, her face aglow. 
“He doesn’t, does he, Danny?” 

“T’ll have him court-martialed.. Pil 
have him reduced to a private, by gad. 
I'll have him drummed out of the serv- 
ice,” stormed the colonel, reckless with 
his penalty. 

With vibrant whir and audible rush, 
one hundred feet over the mesa, sped 
headlong the lean machine. 

Two figures, khaki garbed, were in 
it; the pale, peevish face of Lieutenant 
Kunke stared down, wild-eyed but dap- 
per still even to accurate little mustache. 

A moment and the machine had come 
and gone. 
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“We must be still in the fourth di- 
mension, colonel, remember,” suggest- 
ed Daviess, striving against a shout of — 
joy. 
“Fourth fiddlesticks!”’ retorted the 
colonel. “ Here’s the mesa. ‘There’s 
our own machine to look at. He’s a 
fool, a positive fool. I knew it. I al- 
ways knew it.” 

“Won’t he come back, Benjamin? ” 
quavered Mrs. Bool. ‘I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“God knows; I don’t,” growled the 
colonel. : 

“ He’s circling,” announced Daviess, 
his eyes upon the air-machine, now far 
receded in the mighty blue space about, 
swinging broadside. 

“Danny!” The girl seized his 
hand. “ Quick.” She implored breath- 


lessly. “ Before we wake up. He'll 
see us. Oh, I’m sure he'll see, next 
time. I don’t want him, Danny.” 


They fled away. Lightly and swiftly 
they moved, and almost instantly were 
in the garden. ‘The old priest smiled 
upon them. 

“Shall we, Danny?” she entreated. 
“Shall we? Will it be wicked? I 
don’t care.” 

“ Tell him, sweetheart.” 

She spoke. 

“Marry us, father,” she said; and 
evidently repeated it in Spanish. 

The old priest answered gently. 

“He asks us if we are confessed,” 
she translated piteously. 

“ Oh, I wish he’d hurry!” 

“Tell him all we have to confess is 
that we love each other.” 

She did. 

With smile renewed the father drew 
from the folds of his cassock a small 
missal. 

There were a few words by him, he 
joined their hands, and his fingers en- 
scribed over their heads a sign of bene- 
diction. 

That was all. 

“ We're married, Danny,” whispered 
the girl in awe. ‘‘ Kiss me. I’m so 
glad!” 

*T, too, sweetheart.” 
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They kissed, ‘The old priest turned 
away. 

“Do you think me—you know—too 
bold, Danny? Did I urge too much? 
I didn’t mean to.” 

“ Sweetheart! But won't you be 
sorry? Supposing you have to keep 
me—supposing we don’t wake up?” 

So happy, each was filled with doubt 
and joy struggling. 

“T love you, Danny.” 

“You said you wouldn’t marry me. 
Now you have!” 

“e Did I? 39 

“T asked you would you marry me 
if I was in the army.” 

“ But you aren’t, Danny! I’m tired 
of the army, You never asked me to 
marry you, anyway.” 

“ But you thought you couldn’t.” 

“T know.” . 

They stood enfolded by their mutual 
rapture. The hum of thé motor re- 
sounded again. “The girl sighed, and 
shiveted blissfully, 

“ Now we must go back,” she said. 
“ We must tell mama and papa. But 
even if. this is a dream, Danny, and 
they make me marry somebody else 
when we’re waked up, we'll remember. 
We will, won’t we, dear? Don’t you 
forget.” 

Ss Nevetc- 

Kunke, peering wildly from his seat 
in the machine, was for the second time 
passing directly over. Yet he did not 
slacken, nor give any token of recog- 
nition, 

The colonel, raging, shook his pudgy 
fist and bellowed wrathful impreca- 
tions. 

Mrs. Bool had collapsed. 


“ Bowie!” she chided. “ Where 
have you been?” She eyed them sus- 
piciously. “He hasn’t seen us; he 


doesn’t stop. You should stay here. 
Perhaps he would see you.” 

““We've been married, mama,” in- 
formed the girl, quietly. 

“ Bowie! How dreadful.” 

“Not at all,” snarled the colonel. 
“Glad of it. Serves the fellow right. 
By gad, sailing round like a blind bat— 
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can’t even find his girl, when she’s 
square in front of him. Can't find a 
whole mesa. He’s a fool. Congratu- 
lations, young man. Now you've. got 
her, keep her.” 

“There it goes. It’s going away,” 
wailed Mrs. Bool, despairingly. “ Ben- 
jamin! Can’t you do something?” 

“ Do something!” snorted the colo- 
nel, her husband. “I’ve helloed till 
I’m black in the face. He’s running 
for shelter. He’s afraid of the storm. 
‘There’s a dust-storm brewing. Look 
at that sky! He’s liable to get dirtied 
up, if he stays out!” 

“Tt’s the mesa; it’s the whole mesa, 
colonel,” exclaimed Daviess, suddenly 
struck with the thought. ‘“ He doesn’t 
see the mesa because it’s just like we 
are! Here.” 

He turned, and with resolute move- 
ment walked through—a cedar trunk 
on the edge of the grove! 

He walked back again, the same way. 

“ By Jove!” gasped the colonel. 

“Oh, what fun!” chortled Bowie, 
imitating the feat. “I do it too, don’t 
‘Re 3? 

“ Stop,” faltered Mrs. Bool. “You’re 
making me dizzy. I don’t understand, 
Benjamin. Are you.all bewitched?” 

“ Everything’s gone into the fourth 
dimension,” continued Daviess, ex- 
cited. “It’s been coming on gradu- 
ally. Our being here has stirred the 
place up. We caught it, and now the 
whole mesa’s caught it. That’s why 
your feet passed right through the 
bush, colonel. Now the trees have fol- 
lowed suit. I expect Kunke didn’t see 
us because he couldn’t. ‘The mesa is _ 
invisible ; bushes, trees, and all, or else 
it is just a bare patch. Probably the 
whole surface is affected.” 

“Sort of creeping paralysis, eh?” 
commented the colonel. ‘ Jove!” 

“Try it, papa. Try it, mama,” 
begged the girl. “It’s fun. I feel so 
light and queer. ‘The tree merely 
melts away. I don’t know that I’m 
touching it at all.” 

“ But you make me dizzy,” quavered 
her mother. “ Benjamin!” For the 
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colonel himself was gravely perform- 
ing the astounding act. “ You’re so 
ghastly. I shall faint.” 

“Try it, Kate,” jubilated the colonel, 
_ excited as a schoolboy. 

*T don’t want to. It isn’t decent,” 
she quavered, eyes tightly shut. She 
wept. ‘‘ We shall never be rescued. If 
nobody can see us, how will we ever get 
off?” 

“ Exactly,” concurred the colonel. 
He removed his helmet and mopped his 
brow. “Whew! Hot.” 

“Couldn’t we jump off?” queried 
Bowie. 

“And float away,’ supplemented 
Daviess, mischievously. 

“ Never,” groaned Mrs. Bool. “ You 
forget that the colonel and I are not 
young. We can’t jump, or float; 
we’re—” s 

“Except in water,’ corrected the 
colonel. “ Gad, I believe I could jump, 
though.” 

“Tf we stay long enough maybe the 
whole ground will catch it, and we can 
sink right down,” proposed Daviess. 

“Ooo!” shuddered the girl. ‘ And 
maybe have it relapse and close in on 
us part way.” 

“ Bowie!’’ groaned her mother. 
“Don’t mention it. I’m afraid to sit 
here. I might sink and stick!” 

“ Here comes the old priest,” com- 
mented the colonel. “He may have 
something up his sleeve.” 

“He looks worried,” whispered 
Bowie to the young man. “Do you 
think our marriage bothers him?” 

“Too late now, sweetheart,” an- 
swered Daviess. “It must be some- 
thing else.” 

But his own heart was troubled. He 
could not give her up—he would not. 

The old priest spoke, earnestly. 

“Tt’s the storm,’ explained Bowie, 
to the others. “ He thinks there’s go- 
ing to be a storm.” 

“So do 1,” agreed the colonel. 
* Sky’s bad, off there. Cyclone 
weather. Sultry as Hades.” 

“ But not a cyclone region, colonel,” 
prompted Daviess. 
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“Tt can blow, though, like sin. 
Damme, once at Fort Bowie, before the 
girl was born—” 

“What will we do? What does he 
say? Ask him what we shall do, 
Bowie,” implored Mrs. Bool. 

“We'd better go into the cave,” ad- 
vised Daviess. The. southeast sky was 
strangely metallic; the stillness of the 
mesa was suddenly disturbed by a 
sharp, whiff of fiery air. 

_“ By Jove! Look!” gasped the colo- 
nel. “We're weaving round like 
smoke. Look at those trees! ”’ 

“We'll be blown ‘away,” 
Bowie, whitening. 

She gazed about with _ startled, 
frightened eyes, and clung to her lover. 

“ Certainly not,” he reassured. “The 
mesa’s been here a thousand years, re- 
member.” 

“Tt’s rooted fast. 
disappeared.” 

The gust had passed, and with it the 
uncanny wavers. Things resumed 
their seeming stability. 

The old priest was upon his knees; 
his lips were moving rapidly. 

“We'd better make for that cave,” 
declared the colonel. “ Can’t wait for 
this old man to get done praying. Come 
along! Come along, Kate! I'll help 
you up.” 

She shook her head, and moaned, 
with eyes closed tightly. 

“T can’t. I. can’t, Benjamin. I 
couldn’t move a step. Don’t leave me. 
We shall all be blown into little pieces. 
Oh, if you could only see yourselves!” 
A second gust swirled among them. 
She opened her eyes, and shut them 
again instantly. “Ooo!” she shrieked. 
“You’re all crooked. You wabbled. 
You spread right through that tree, 
Benjamin! Didn’t it hurt?” 

“Not a bit. You were somewhat 
out of plum, yourself,” retorted the 
colonel, grimly. 

“We might be, blown through the 
back of the cave, and stick there!” ex- 
claimed Bowie. “I'd rather stay out 
here. Let’s get away from the trees. 
Oh, Danny! I’m afraid, too.” 


cried 


But the people 
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-“Tt’s that heavy air from the out- 
side.” 

He was blanched; the colonel even 
was blanched; the old priest was pray- 
ing, ceasing not. 

By this he realized that a crisis was 
at hand. He tried to speak boldly. 
“Tf that machine was working we 
could get above it, or beat it.” 

Bowie spoke quickly. 

“Could we? Here, then.’ She 
thrust something into his hand. “ Don’t 
tell,” she whispered. 

’Twas the missing bolt of the aero- 
plane! 

“T found it. I’ve had it a long time. 
Hurry.” 

“ You—darling!” he grinned. He 
sprang away. He halted, for a third 
gust arrived. 

The colonel afid Mrs. Bool crouched 
together; the kneeling priest; Bowie, 
upright and slender; the cedars and 
bushes wavered dizzily. 

He must shut his eyes; the effect was 
sickening. He started again. 

“ Where’s he going?” demanded the 
colonel. 

“ He thinks he can fix the machine.” 

“He does! Gad, let’s get out of 

here, if he can! I’ve had enough. Eh, 
Kate? : 
— “Get up; hang onto me,” he bade. 
“Take a brace, Kate. Let’s make the 
machine between gusts. Then we'll be 
there. Help your mother, Bowie. 
Damme, we'll get her there if we have 
to carry her.” 

Mrs. Bool, groaning, staggered to 
her feet. 

“T’m coming,” she faltered. “ Don’t 
leave me.” 

“'That’s the spirit,” encouraged her 
husband. “If we’re blown out we'll 
hang together.” 

Intense stillness—a stillness of fright 
rather than of peace—again had en- 
wrapped the mesa. 

They left the old priest upon his 
knees, and hastened across the open 
toward the machine, where Daviess 
was fumbling at the engine. 

The sun was brazen, not golden; the 
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sky was thick with haze; the colonel 
and Mrs. Bool perspired freely. 

Before they had arrived the young 
man had straightened, to wave his 
hand. They could hear the drone of 
the motor. The air-ship was trembling 
with new energy. 

“ Right,” he called. “ All aboard.” 

Panting, they piled in. 

“Wraps?”’ queried Daviess. 

“ No, no,” groaned Mrs. Bool. “ Go, 


“Never mind them. Lets pull out 
of here before we're blown in two,” 
exhorted the colonel. 

Above the drumming of the motor 
swelled a resonant drone, eery, con- 
fused, filling the high and the low. To 
the southeast the desert was blotted by 
a veil of yellow. 

Mrs. Bool whimpered and cowered ; 
Bowie exclaimed; the colonel swore. 
But even in the instant of confusion 
and uncertain apprehension, the aero- 
plane stanchly rose. 

It shot upward at sharp angle, like a 
winged rocket, or like a great dragon- 
“ We're off,” exclaimed Daviess, ex- . 
ultantly, ‘‘ We'll beat it.” 

“ By gad, there’s no fourth dimen- 
sion about this!” declared the colonel, 
presently. “I’m solid as a rock. How 
are you, Kate? Look about you, old 

irk?’ 
ue Don’t we bend?” she quavered, 
cautiously opening an eye. 

“ Not a bit; and we're raising a con- 
founded breeze, too.” 

““We are solid,” confirmed Bowie. 
“ Aren’t we, Danny?” 

The parting of the air before their 
swift flight made a wind in their faces. 
Loosened tendrils streamed from her 
forehead and temples, and in her cheeks 
was a pinkness. 

“ Sure,” agreed Daviess; he felt for 
her hand, and found it. ‘ When we 
left the mesa we must have been re- 
solved again.” 

* Thank God,” muttered the colonel, 
piously. ‘ But we ought to have taken 


_ that priest.” 
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“ He married us,” said Bowie. “ He 
did; really he did. Danny’s mine.” 

“JT wasn’t thinking about that. I 
was thinking it was inhumane to desert 
him. By Jove, he'll be blown into 
knots!” 

“The whole mesa is probably full of 

_knots—love-knots,”’ quoth Daviess. 

“It did have that atmosphere,” con- 
curred the colonel, reflectively, ‘‘ Eh, 
Kater ” 

“The Mesa of the Enchanted Happy 
Ones,” dreamily murmured Bowie. 

Underneath the air-ship the desert 
country lay clear to the view, 

Behind, the vista was cut by 
murk—the murk of the storm which 
had been outstripped. 

Swinging in a great arc the machine 
turned back; for the murk was settling, 
the storm was done. ~ 

“ Fizzled,” grunted the colonel. He 
put his arm about his wife; they sat 
content. , 

Steadily hummed the propellors; the 
machine was heading upon the home- 
ward trail, 

Bowie, peering down, over the edge, 
where she sat, forward, beside Daviess, 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“"Phere!’’ she cried, excited. “ It 
wasn’t hurt. Look, Danny; look! It’s 
just the same—isn’t it?” 

“ There’s our mesa, Kate,’ directed 
the colonel, to his comfortable wife. 
* Trees and everything. Don’t see any 
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priest, though. We might throw him a 
line, if we could sight him.” 

“Don’t go too near,’ begged Mrs. 
Bool. 

“Too much of a good thing, eh?’” 
laughed her husband. “ We see the 
place, though, and it looks all there. 
How do you account for that, Daviess? 
I knew Kunke was blind.” 

“Tt must have Jost its fourth dimen- 
sion quality, after we left, sir.” 

“ Humph!” grunted Colonel Bool. 

Below, the mesa waited, its flat gray- 
green top upward lifting above the yel- 
lowish desert country roundabout. = 

As it waited it gently shimmered, 
blending, in ethereal way, with the blue 
haze. Its sides were very steep, it 
stood alone, as if it might be a gigantic 
fungus growth. ‘And it was beautiful. 

The air-ship dropped slightly, in sa- 
lute, speeding above some six hundred 
feet. 

“ Daniel!” 
alarmed. 

“Not too close, sir,’ warned the 
colonel. ‘ Confound you, we've been 
there.” 

But Bowie sighed tremulously. She 
tucked her arm within that of Daviess, 
and gazed backward at the forbidden 
land. 

“Do you think we will ever find it 
again, Danny—The Mesa of the En- 
chanted Happy Ones? ”’ 

“Of course, dearest,’’ he said. 
end.) 


gasped Mrs. Bool, 
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THE GOLDEN DELUGE 


A SHORT STORY 


BY GERALD VILLIERS STUART 


~ 





T is not an easy matter to ob- 

~ tain an interview with 
Lord Ordsburg, the 
great international fin- 
ancier; even ambassa- 
dors have been reminded of the value 
of his time; but Edward Hearne sent 
in a cheaply. manufactured card with 
“Chemical Engineer” printed in the 
corner, and was admitted so promptly 
that grave elderly clerks in the outer 
offices looked at each other, and one 
Who was of a less matured vintage 
actually whistled. 

They saw a young man pass through 
whose clothes were spotted with strange 
stains; only his boots were new, and 
these announced the fact with glib 
creakings. His face was the face of 
an enthusiast, clean-shaven, dark, 
with brilliant deep-set eyes, and a reso- 
lute mouth which, more than _ his 
straight, sensitive nose, was in keeping 
with the powerful square contours of 
his head. 

There was something incongruous 
between the back and the front view of 
the man. His form was on heroic 
lines, but gaunt and slightly bent, sug- 
gesting a great force partially dissi- 
pated. He drew a long breath with a 
gasping catch at the end when he en- 
tered Lord Ordsburg’s private office, as 
men breathe who are enforcing calm on 
greatly excited nerves. 

Lord Ordsburg sat at his plain 
mahogany desk, which was strangely 
neat and bare of papers. There were 
a few sheets with initials in foreign 
script opposite rows of figures which 
were seldom less than seven, also two 


charts not unlike the tracings of a 
trained nurse in a typhoid fever case. 

The room was austere, unhaunted by — 
human passions, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate a directors’ meeting, da- 
doed in small mahogany panels, with 
a dark-green anaglyphic paper above, 
stamped into austere conventional fig- 
ures, highly grazed, frightfully im- 
personal. 

It was a room whose occupants could 
readily detach themselves from their 
more human selves, and see facts and 
figures floating in a cold, clear atmos- 
phere as free from the fogs of senti- 
ment as interstellar space. 

Had ever such an eager human being 
as Edward Hearne entered this room 
since the paper-hangers left? Probably 
not. Its atmosphere ran through his 
fevered nerves like some malignant 
anodyne. 

The man who raised his eyes grave- 
ly from the study of a chart to absorb 
the personality of his visitor an- 
nounced by a secretary was between 
fifty and sixty. The predominating su- 
perficial note in his face and head was 
length. One must except his hair, for 
he was rather bald; but his almost white 
beard, which curled up and inward, 
concaving to a point, was long; so, also, 
was his nose; and between his rather 
sad gray eyes and the top of his fore- 


head there was a great distance. The 
predominating inward note was 
strength. 


He picked up a card from his desk, 
glanced at it as though to remind him- 
self of something, and said in a slightly 
foreign voice, restrained as the voices 
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of men who habitually husband their 
forces. 

“* Sit down, Mr. Hearne,” he said. 

The young man obeyed nervously. 
Lord Ordsburg opened a drawer, from 
which he took a snap-shot photograph, 
some papers, and a tiny slab of metal. 
He examined the photograph, appeared 
satisfied with a swift glance of com- 
parison, and replaced it in the drawer. 
The slab of metal he held up. 

“You claim to have made that?” 

“Yes,” replied the younger man, 
stifling with excitement in his voice, “ I 
made that. Have you tested it?” 

“T have satisfied myself that it is 
gold. Yes.” 

* And the other sample—the mate- 
rial in process of—” 

“Tt is convincing, Mr. Hearne, or 
you would not be here’” 

The young man clasped his twitching 
hands together. 

“ Then—then you are satisfied—you 
will deal? ”’ 

“Extraordinary statements,’ said 
the chilly level voice, “ require extraor- 
dinary proofs. Many men _ have 
claimed the discovery of manufactur- 
ing precious metals and precious stones. 
Cleverer men then I have believed in 
them. You are only at the beginning 
of your deal, Mr. Hearne. I am in- 
terested. I am willing to be convinced. 
I am even going to offer you a small 
sum for an absolute option on the 
process pending investigation.” 

“ Oh, thank—you, Lord Ordsburg! 
Thank you!” 

“What sum do you suggest, Mr. 
Hearne?” 

“JI am very poor. I have spent 
everything — materials — chemical ap- 
paratus—TI am in debt.” 

“We are all in debt,’ said Lord 
Ordsburg with a wintry smile. “ I owe 
millions—many millions.” 

“T owe ten pounds,” said Hearne 
solemnly, “ but I am at the end of my 
resources; give me enough to exist on 
- until I have demonstrated. I am so 
certain of my invention, you see. It is 
all I ask.” 
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“You claim to be able to manu- 
facture gold. Your poverty is not the 
best proof of your claim.” 

“You do not understand. How 
could you understand such poverty as 
mine. It is not only the raw materials, 
the chemicals. You see, it takes a little 
radium to start the process—which [| 
cannot buy, but the food for my brain, 
my brain, you see, and my hands. A 
hundred pounds’ worth of material will 
make more than a thousand pounds. If 
I had the first hundred, or even ten 
pounds, but I have less than nothing. 
I, who have invented a method of ma- 
king the whole world rich.” 

“A secretary will accompany you to 
your laboratory ’—Lord Ordsburg re- 
frained from referring to the culinary 
and sleeping utilities of the room, 
though he knew all about it—“ he will 
superintend in your presence the pack- 
ing up of its contents to the last scrap 
of paper; he will then seal up the room. 
You will accompany my secretary to. 
Scarforrest, my place on the Welsh 
border. There you will be virtually a 
prisoner under surveillance. You will 
be supplied with everything you wish. 
and receive fifty pounds a day, I am 
satisfied’ that you can already make 
gold cheaper than the average mining 
cost, I will see that you receive such a 
price for your invention as the interests 
of civilization make possible.” 

Lord Ordsburg looked up at the 
young man with the shadow of pity as 
he said this. 

“JT will deposit two hundred thou- 
sand pounds in your name as a guaran- 
tee. On this deposit, however, you can- 
not draw for two months, and only 
then on your adding to it ten thousand 
pounds in gold ingots. Should you fail 
to do so, the deposit reverts to me. Do 
you agree to these terms, Mr, Hearne? 
If so, read and sign this paper.” 

He pushed across the desk the, paper 


‘which had been attached to the photo- 


graph. 

“T will sign; I trust you implicitly, 
Lord Ordsburg. You have been very 
kind to me.” 
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Hearne hastily scanned the paper 
and attached his signature. 


“You may trust me, Mr. Hearne, to _ 
do what is right by—well, within the . 


limits of the safety of civilized society.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” The 
young man looked puzzled. 

“Tt is unlikely you would. I think 
that is all; my secretary will arrange 
details, and, by the way, he will not ask 
you the nature of your invention, and 
you will not tell him. Good morning.” 

He touched an electric button on his 
desk, and Edward Hearne was ushered 
out by the secretary. When the door 
had closed upon the inventor, Lord 
Ordsburg leaned back in his chair and 
sighed wearily. He did not look like 
a man within measurable reach of 
unlimited gold. 


Scarforrest is a Norman keep made 
habitable by the addition of a Georgian 
house. Norman keep and Georgian 
house have alike been modernized 
within. There are electric lights and 
electric heaters furnished by a har- 
nessed mountain torrent, luxurious 
bath-rooms, and even lifts. 

The gray battlements are no grayer 
than they were five hundred years ago. 
There is not more ivy; there are no 
fewer jackdaws; only the inhabitants 
have altered. The hard-bitten men-at- 
arms have given place to softly moving 
footmen. The host talks no more of 
the splendid strategic position, when 
he points from the portcullis doorway; 
he expiates on the view, the silver river 
winding in the valley below, the forest- 
clad hills above it, the scarred and 
jagged sky-line of the mountains be- 
yond it. 

Speculation was rife among Lord 
Ordsburg’s neighbors. Why had he 
come to the castle without the usual 
house party? The pheasants were eat- 
ing their heads off in the covers. 
Where were the famous game-shots 
and the inevitable prince to put the 
finishing touch to the pheasants man- 
made and furnish group photographs 
to the illustrated papers? 
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Through this village ran a whisper. 
The ghost walked once more in the 
Alchemist’s Tower! — 

Shepherds out on the hill at night 
had seen strange beams of far-flung 
lights flashing balefully out through 
the tower windows slitted narrow to 
defy the archer’s hail. 

Men said that in the haunted tower 
the ghost-lights had been extinguished 
when the castle passed forever from 
the great family of Scarr. What did 
the lights portend? Was Sir Roger 
Scarr making ghostly gold once more 
to buy back for its descendants their 
squandered patrimony ? : 

Some wandering dramatic instinct 
must have inspired Lord Ordsburg to 
allot that tower to his strange guest as 
a laboratory, for there in the fifteenth 
century Sir Roger Scarr had practised 
the transmutation of metals. “The 
black art,” said the church, and accused 
him of bartering his soul for the devil’s 
aid. 

The lands of Scarforrest marched 
with the Abbey of Thornbury.  Per- _ 
haps that had something to do with 
the church’s persecution, or, who 
knows but what Sir Roger, after 
twenty years’ work, was too near the 
elucidation of the problem—the church 
was the guardian of civilization in the 
Middle Ages. 

This fact, however, stands out clear 
from all the legend and tradition which 
from the mists of time have gathered 
about the Alchemist’s Tower. One day 
a monk had audience with Sir Roger 
in the tower. The night shepherds on 
the hills saw rays of light coming from 
the narrow windows, then they heard 
an explosion. In the morning Sir 
Roger was occupying various corners 
of the room, the crucibles were shat- 
tered, and all the walls were splashed 
with molten gold. 

Of course, men said that the devil 
had paid in cash and come for his own, 
but I don’t know—that monk might 
have been a bit of a chemist himself. 
It may be that Lord Ordsburg had 
never heard of Sir Roger; he had little 
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time for such human things as ghosts, 
and Scarforrest was a recent acquisi- 
tion. His choice of the tower may 
have been guided by its facilities for 
isolation. 

Six weeks had passed since the finan- 
cier had come to Scarforrest. The 
household was reduced to a minimum. 

‘There was but one secretary, though 
among the servants Hearne also passed 
in that capacity. He was well dressed 
now, and his boots no longer squeaked. 
His form no longer suggested a great 
force dissipated; it had straightened, 
and he carried his head like a con- 
quering soldier, “* 

He had the appearance of one in 
whose ears a triumphal march is con- 
stantly ringing. The look of eager 
excitement had not passed; it had 
rather increased, and showed in every 
gesture. So men look to whom suc- 
cess is coming faster than they can 
adjust themselves to its corrosive 
action. 

Lord Ordsburg had aged, so men 
said who passed him in his solitary 
drives. He looked worried, so worried 
that a neighbor who prided himself on 
his astuteness predicted a European 
war, and sold out his consols to hoard 
gold. 

The great financier had never before 

lived at Scarforrest alone; he had al- 
ways entertained the neighborhood 
with regal magnificence and regal for- 
mality; his residence was to the lesser 
gentry the event of the year, and their 
wives had always marked the event by 
new dinner-frocks, and now—not even 
a house-party. 
’ But, though his own servants knew 
it not, guests were on their way to 
Lord Ordsburg’s castle. One was hur- 
rying from New York on board the 
Lusitania, another had left Johannes- 
burg by special train two weeks before. 
And from Notting Hill, if certain ne- 
gotiations were successful, would come 
a third. 

There was a window in Notting Hill 


next a chemist’s shop in the High 


Street. From black letters on a red 
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ground the passer-by could learn if he 
so desired that Dr. McAllister, phy- 
sician and surgeon, had his office hours 


‘from nine to twelve and from three to 


six. But any one wishing to consult 
Dr. McAllister would hardly have 
been balked of his ambition had he 
arrived a little too early or a good 
deal too late, for Dr, McAllister’s prac- 
tise made few calls on his time, and 
between his surgery and his place of 
abode there: was no great gulf fixed. 
He was young, and had but recently 
left the hospitals to join the great 
throng known as struggling profes- 
sional men. 

One who rang the bell about six 
weeks from the day Edward Hearne 
had called upon Lord Ordsburg, expe- 
rienced no difficulty whatever in gain- 
ing access to the young surgeon, though 
the hour which he had chosen flagrant- 
ly failed to correspond to the time men- 
tioned on the window. He was kept_ 
waiting, in fact, about as long as it 
takes a pretty girl, whose hair is not 
the least of her charms, to balance her 
hat among the only gold beyond the 
power of alchemist to make or miner 
to dig. 

Perhaps the caller had to wait a 
minute more; it takes that long for a 
girl to extricate herself from a strong 
man’s arms when he is kissing her as 
he believes for the last time. Besides, 
she had to dab a handkerchief to her. 
eyes, because she did not want it to 
be for the last time. 

The fact is that Viola Crean was not 
one of Dr. McAllister’s patients; she 
was the only woman he could ever love, 
and he had sent for her, not to tell 
her so—that fact had been conveyed 
to her every day for a year—but to 
say good-by. 

“I’m beaten, darling,” he had said 
huskily. “I am going to chuck my 
profession, and with it my hope of 
marrying.” 

“Flow dare you say that to me!” 
She had fired up. “ After—well, after 
you have kissed me every day for— 
almost ever since you have known me 
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and taught ne to—I was going to say 
love you.” 
“You'll have to forget, dear,” he 
answered drearily. “You didn’t 
promise to marry a laborer; that’s what 
Tam going to be. Education! Brains! 
The world has overstocked itself with 
these — overbred them. That’s been 
hammered into me at last. I’m water 
finding its level, that’s what I am.” 
“You are probably the cleverest 
surgeon in London, Jim,” was her an- 
swer, and lightly as a snowflake her 
hand had settled on the shoulders bent 
across the table. “There’s your 
pamphlet on ‘The Nerves of Mem- 


ory.’ Is there another man in London 
who could have written that? It is 
bound to attract attention.” 


“No! There’s not another man in 
London could have written that pam- 
phlet, and some day one of those suc- 
cessful beggars in Harley Street will be 
knighted because it has attracted his 
attention. Ill be driving a reaper and 
binder on a Canadian wheat ranch. 
Well, some one’s got to raise wheat; 
the world can’t live on gold and res- 


taurant entrées, and that’s what it’s - 


trying to do. 

*“T tell you,” he went on forlornly, 
as the girl let him talk down his misery, 
“that when my grandfather educated 
my father out of the old farm, he in- 
jured me and wronged the world. 
Your grandfather did the same. We 
could have married and been of some 
use in the world, adding to its store of 
food, coaxing grain and grass from 
the windy hills, and our children would 
have been a blessing instead of a ban.” 

McAllister hurled out the words 
with all the rhetoric of an emotion- 
driven Celt. It was the first time the 
girl, who knew him so well, had ever 
seen him lose the calm poise into which 
he had drilled himself. He was a good 
specimen of the human race, large- 
boned, but not ungainly. His face, in 
its bold contours, might have suggested 
some Indian chief had ifsnot been for 
the overwhelming indications of intel- 
lectual force piled up behind it. 
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Though only of medium height, he 
gave an impression of size. The little 
surgery, with its pathetic attempts to 
proclaim professional prosperity, the 
imitation-leather furniture, and the in- 
adequate store of drugs and appliances’ 
was dwarfed by its owner as a parrot’s 
cage by an eagle. The only creation 
in the room which looked as though it 
should belong to him was the splendid- 
looking girl whom he was banishing 
from his life, or trying to banish, since 
she was evidently going to fight for her 
right to share this man’s vicissitudes. 

“ Very well,” said Viola Crean; “ we 
will go back to the land together. I am 
not afraid of the land.” 

“I knew you would say that,” he 
groaned. “ You're too great, Viola, 
not to have said it: But I tell you, it 
wouldn’t do. You'd have to pay too 
dearly; a man can go back on the soil 
if he has not degenerated, a woman can 
only drag herself back to it if she has 
degenerated. The time would come 
when you'd give voice to your misery, 
for it would be misery to you. Do you 
think it’s easy to say this? If I was 
a weakling I’d accept the sacrifice of 
your life quick enough. As it is—no! 
Do you hear, Viola? No! And may 
God have mercy upon us.” 

The girl knew that she had _ lost. 
McAllister’s voice, shaken as though 
with the wo of worlds yet vibrating 
with indomitable purpose, left no doubt 
in her mind.” 

“Very well,” she said, with a mirth- 
less laugh; “I'll go, but before you 
abandon your profession, Jim, you 
ought to put your theory into practise.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“The nerves of memory, Jim. You 
claim that there is no atom of remem- 
brance which you cannot extirpate. 
Take your instruments and kill the 
memory of this last year, of my love, 
of what you have meant to me; kill it, 
kiss by kiss; extract them one by one; 
blot your face out of my life with a 
red-hot needle.” 

McAllister was making a tremen- 
dous effort to be strong, holding his 
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arms to his sides by main force. He 
might have failed but for the tinkle of 
the surgery bell. 

“Jim,” cried the girl, “ suppose it 
should be a patient; suppose your prac- 
tise is going to begin; perhaps your 
luck is going to change.”’. 

McAllister made a despairing ges- 
ture. Then spoke lightly with the in- 
stinct of a man to jeer at his fate. 
“One patient doesn’t make a practise.” 

Viola Crean was hastily putting on 


her hat. “J’ll be out of this in a mo- 
ment.” 
“Don’t bother. I’m not going to 


see the patient. I'll cut the cables while 
the knife’s in my hand. What’s the 
use of temporizing; one patient could 
make no difference.” 

“You shall see ham!” cried the girl, 
turning round from the little mirror. 

“JT won't,’ he said stubbornly. 
* Put down your hat.” 

For answer she came up to him and 
flung her arms round his neck. “I’m 
going, Jim. Good-by.” 

They clung together for a moment; 
then she struggled to free herself, and 
succeeded as the loud footfall of the 
lodging-house maid sounded at the 
door. ‘‘A gent to see you, sir.”” The 
maid held a card in her grubby hand. 

“Tell him I am busy,” said the 
young surgeon gruffly. ‘‘ This is not 
in office hours.” 

“°F told me to ’and you this.” The 
maid held out the ecard. 

The young surgeon took it mechan- 
ically. 

“Lord Ordsburg,” he read. “ This 
must be meant for a political joke, or 
it’s a dream. The king is as likely to 
come to a Notting Hill surgery as Lord 
Ordsburg. 

“Show him in quick, Alice!” cried 
Viola Crean, and vanished through the 
door which led into the house, leaving 
her lover staring at the card. 

“I am sorry, Mr. McAllister, that I 
was unable to call on you during office 
hours,” said Lord Ordsburg, putting 
his top hat wearily on the table. “My 
time—” 
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“My office hours are elastic, Lord 
Ordsburg,” replied the young surgeon. 
“Won't you sit down? ” 

“You are, I believe, the author of 
this?” ‘The financier produced a 
pamphlet from his pocket—‘‘ Work 
on the Nerves of Memory.’ ” 

The young surgeon bowed assent. 

“Tt contains some very remarkable, 
quite startling theories; can you put 
them into practise?” ; 

“Certainly, Lord Ordsburg; cer- 
tainly I can put them into practise.” 

“IT wish to consult you profession- 
ally, then, Mr, McAllister—profession- 
ally, but not personally. I may have 
urgent need of your services during the 
next few days; in any case, I shall have 
to secure your professional secrecy. I 
offer you a retainer of a hundred 
pounds. Would twenty pounds a day 
repay you for leaving your practise?” 

““T may as well be frank, Lord Ords- 
burg; twenty pence would be a more 
honest figure.” 

“Thank you—we will leave it 
pounds. I should want you to go to 
Scarforrest. You will have to pass 
there as my private physician.” 

“T do not like mysteries, 
Ordsburg.” 

“T detest them, Mr. McAllister.” 

“What is the nature of the opera- 
tion? I must know that.” 

“T do not know that there will be 
any operation. You may leave Scar- 
forrest without any calls on your pro- 
fessional skill. I merely want you on 
hand in case certain eventualities 
should arise. I will say this, however, 
your minimum earnings will be five 
hundred pounds. Will you—” 

“T’'d be a fool to refuse—it com- 
mits me to nothing.” 

Lord Ordsburg counted out two 
hundred pounds in large notes. “I 
should like you to leave by the midday 
express the day after to-morrow. I 
should wish you to procure by then 
everything which is necessary to pre- 
pare a room 4@# a private house for an 
operation. e second hundred is for 
that purpose.” 


Lord 
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And now Scarforrest no longer 
lacked for guests. The three expected 
visitors all arrived by the same train, 
and none of them knew the other, The 
man from New York had often writ- 
ten to the man from Johannesburg. 
The man from Johannesburg had 
often written to the man from New 
York. 

The man from Notting Hill had 
heard of them both, for they were 
financiers of world-wide reputation, 
magnates of the first magnitude, but 
neither of them had heard of the man 
from Notting Hill, Both financiers 
knew Lord Ordsburg, knew him so 
well that they came at his call from 
the uttermost ends of the earth with- 
out knowing the reason of the sum- 
mons. 

They traveled incog.; they visited 
Lord Ordsburg incog. ‘The newspa- 
pers believed the American to be in 
Paris; the South African magnate to 
be at his Park Lane palace. ‘The for- 
mer visited Lord Scarforrest under 
the name of Silas Cordray; the South 
African said: ‘Just call me Mr. 
Smith,” and with these nom de guerres 
the reader must be content. 

The three men dined alone and did 
not talk very much. The South Afri- 
can discussed racing - stables with his 
' host; the American occasionally suc- 
ceeded in turning the conversation to 
the old masters which lined the walls. 
This left the South African out in the 
cold, and he was not a man who could 
long be left out in the cold. He was 
the only one of the three who had not 
been born a banker. 

Mr. Smith was a miner—a banker 


because he owned so very much gold. | 


He was a huge man who gave the im- 
pression of being chronically angry; 
his vast shoulders were stooped, and 
his hands as he walked swung in front 
of him unless he kept them in his 
pockets. 

With those enormous hands, backed 
by shrewd common sense and the fac- 
ulty of being angrier than the next 
angriest man, he had threshed his way 
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from the mud at the bottom of the 
ladder to the topmost rung. 

The American was perhaps the 
suavest of the three; he always seemed 
to depreciate the least divergence from 
diplomatic language. His figure was 
what is known as_ stocky, slightly 
threatened also with the development 
of a fourth dimension, but his careful 
diet suggested that he had an eye on 
it. His head was magnificent; his face 
ugly, but very kind and frightfully in- 
telligent. 

Every word which fell on his ears 
was sifted, thrown into the waste-paper 
basket of his brain, or else carefully 
considered and docketed. You gained 
the impression from watching his eyes 
that all the world’s great processes 
looked small to them and were in focus. 


“Well, here we are—Ordsburg.” 
The South African had schooled him- 
self to omit the lord. ‘“ What are we 
here for?” The servants had placed 
the coffee and liqueurs on a table by 
the library fire. The room had been 
secured against intrusion. Silas Cor- 
dray leaned forward in his chair ex- 
pectantly. 

Their host put déwn his coffee-cup. 

“We are confronted by a great dan- 
ger; the entire basis of civilized society 
is threatened. I summoned you gentle- 
men because I felt that you should 
share in the responsibility of dealing 
with the matter.” 

“Quite right, Lord Ordsburg,” said 
the American banker. “ And the na- 
ture of the danger?” He spoke as 
men do who confront peril too often 
to be stirred by its presence. 

“Gold,” Lord Ordsburg spoke very 
slowly; “can be made in unlimited 
quantities for half a crown an ounce. 
I don’t think I need expatiate on the 
meaning of that discovery.” 

There was silence in the library for 
a moment, then Smith called out an- 
grily: ““ Pshaw! Some one’s been un- 
loading a gold brick on you, Ordsburg 
—that’s about the size of it!” 


“ A good many gold bricks, sir,” an- 
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swered the financier coldly. “ They 
await your inspection. At the present 
market price they are worth fifteen 
thousand pounds, and they were made 
under test conditions in my own house. 
The materials were all checked off as 
they were brought in. Five hundred 
- pounds is a liberal estimate of their 
value. I don’t charge up the entire 
cost of the radium, because it seems 
to take more to start the process than 
to continue it.” 

“Knowing you, Lord Ordsburg,” 
said Cordray quietly, “I accept your 
facts and your figures as proven. I 
am anxious to hear what steps you 
have taken to deal with the situation.” 

He looked at the South African, who 
was about to explode again, and that 
gentleman bit the end off a cigar with 
a savage twist of his great jaws, and 
obeyed the silent command. 

Then in a series of cold, formal 
statements Lord Ordsburg explained 
his course of action. 

“T congratulate you,” said Silas 
Cordray when his host had finished. 
“The crisis could not have been 
handled with a more masterly touch. 
The situation is absolutely under con- 
trol.” 

“Caged!” growled the South Afri- 
can. “The beggar’s chained up. 
Now, I call that smart of you, Ords- 
burg—darned smart!” 

“T should like you to view the gold, 
gentlemen,” said their host; “ then we 
will discuss the best methods of deal- 
ing with the unfortunate occurrence. 
I have conveyed the ingots according- 
ly, as Mr. Hearne has produced them, 
to the strong room built into this 
wall.” 

He went over to the wall and un- 
locked a bookcase, which then swung 
back, revealing a modern strong-room 
door. When he unfastened this the 
three men found themselves in a 
safety-deposit vault let into the thick- 
ness of the wall, part of the old castle 
against which the Georgian house had 
been built. Neatly piled on a shelf, 
burnished and splendid beneath a clus- 
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ter of electric lights, were the ingots 
of alchemist gold. 

Silas Cordray ran his fingers over 
one of the ingots, then drew away with 
a shudder, as though he had touched 
something dreadful. 

“TI have always feared this mo- 
ment,” he murmured dreamily; “ man 
will invent, invent, invent; mankind 
must in the end invent the instrument 
of its own destruction. The last con- 
quest!” 

The South African picked up an 
ingot and weighed it in his hairy hand; 
then he bit it. 

“T know the taste of the stuff,” he 
said; “I'd like to bash in his head with 
it.” He slammed it back into position. 

The great financier watched the ef- 
fect of the alchemist gold upon his 
guests with scientific interest. 

“Shall we proceed to discuss the 
affair to-night, or would you rather 
sleep on it?” he asked. 

“ To-night,” replied Silas Cordray; 
“T shall never sleep again until the 
matter is settled.” 

“Same here,” said the South Af- 
rican. 

When they had returned to the 
library fire, ioe Ordsburg rang the 
bell. 

“Some fresh coffee,” he ordered, 
“and tell Dr. James ”—the name by 
which McAllister was known—* that 
I may want to see him to-night.” 

“Who is Dr. James?” asked the 
American. 

“At the moment my private physi- 
cian. I do not care to trust myself to 
the local doctor.” 

“Quite right,” said the American 
absently, for his thoughts were not on 
the doctors. 

‘The three men drank ANE coffee in 
silence; no word had broken the still- 
ness of the great room for nearly half 
an hour, when the South African rose 
to his feet, rammed his hands deep 
into his pockets, and kicked out his 
legs, as though trying to get rid of 
some superfluous energy. 

“ Kill the beggar!” he said; “ that’s 
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my humble advice. Kill him, and be 
done with it!” 

“JT should object,” said Silas Cord- 
ray, “ to such an extreme measure until 
every possible alternative had been dis- 
cussed. Under his contract Mr. Hearne 
may be kept a prisoner indefinitely ; 
there is no limit set on the time. Of 
course, in the greatest luxury, he 
could employ himself in making gold. 
It would be the height of dramatic 
irony — and a wonderful object-lesson 
in economics to the multitude to whom 
gold means wealth. Here would be a 
man surrounded by more gold than the 
richest man on earth possesses, yet de- 
prived of the power of exchanging it 
until so much had been manufactured 
that the mere announcement of its ex- 
istence would make it less valuable 
than its weight in steel. Very interest- 
ing. The theory—” 

“We are not confronted by a the- 
ory,’ said Lord Ordsburg; “ we are 
confronted by a danger.” 

“ Hear —hear!” cried the South 
African. 

“T am willing to admit that impris- 
onment is difficult,”” said Cordray, “ but 
with the vast dungeons in this castle it 
should be possible to save civilized so- 
ciety from disruption without taking 
life. I regard this man Hearne as a 
coiner, and imprisonment is the pun- 
ishment decreed by society for such a 
crime.” 

“Very well, I take imprisonment as 
your suggestion. How does it appeal 
to you?” Lord Ordsburg turned to 
the South African. 

“It doesn’t,” he answered. “ Think 
I want to lie awake nights wonder- 
ing whether the man is still in chokee 
or out selling his secret? What's the 
objection to killing him? There’s hard- 
ly a process of civilization that doesn’t 
kill men in hundreds. ‘The life of one 
man is nothing in the scale. I was 
reading in one of those personal jour- 
nals about this old place of yours, 
Ordsburg—at the time you bought it. 
There was a Johnny blown up in one 
of the towers five hundred years ago— 


ulate you, 


playing at the same game; a monk did 
the trick. Well, you just give me five 
minutes alone in Mr. Hearne’s factory, 
and history’ll repeat itself. You'd 
never miss a tower or two from this 
old rat-warren.” 

“The end of some of those ancient 
alchemists was singularly unfortu- 
nate,”’ observed the American. 

“TI consider your suggestion the bet- 
ter of the two,” said Lord Ordsburg to 
the South African. 

“Tt is certainly simpler,’”’ said Silas 
Cordray, “ but I felt bound to speak in 
the interest of humanitarian methods.” 

“I am going to suggest an alterna- 
tive,” said Lord Ordsburg. 
zation had to injure this man to a mini- 
mum; all the resources of civilization, 
all the discoveries of science should be 
at this man’s disposal. A young brain 
specialist has issued a pamphlet on 
‘The Nerves of Memory.’ He is able 
at will to destroy that function wholly 
or partially. He has this afternoon 
demonstrated the practicability of the 
operation—guinea-pigs, I think it was 
—to my entire satisfaction; a nerve 
nucleus touched with a needle and the 
animal could not remember its own 
hutch, though otherwise uninjured.” 

“ Very interesting,” said the Ameri- 
can; “ very interesting.” 

“T propose,” went on Lord Ords- 
burg, “that we have Mr. Hearne op- 
erated on, the inventive faculty des- 


troyed, and such parts of the memory | 


as are involved with it. Keep the man 
under observation long enough to as- 
sure ourselves of the success of the op- 
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eration, pay him three hundred thou- ° 


sand pounds, and let him go. A small 
explosion in his laboratory would ex- 
plain to the man the reason of his ill- 
ness; he would never know there had 
been any operation.” 

“ Again, Lord Ordsburg, I congrat- 
” said the American, almost 
reverently. “The plan does credit to 
your intellect, and I may say to your 
humanity.” 

“What do you say?” 
to the South African. 


He turned 
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“Oh, I am agreeable! Only if he 
shows any signs of coming to, I sup- 
pose there'll be no objection to a bang- 
up explosion in his laboratory? ”’ 

“Tf all else fails,” replied Lord 
Ordsburg, “ we shall have to fall back 
on your stiggestion; our consciences 
will at least be clear. Dr. James is the 
writer of the pamphlet, and we may as 
well have him i in and arrange about the 
operation.” 

He rang the bell and told the servant 
to send Dr. James to the library. 

“ As for financing this transaction,” 
he continued, “ I suppose we will con- 
tribute equally. I put the amount at 
four hundred thousand in round fig- 
ures.” 

“No,” said Smith, “we are doing 
this in the interest of the public; let the 
public pay, confound ’em! We can put 
down stocks with a wave of the hand; 
let’s wave it—that’s what I say.” 

“Tt is a small matter,” said his host, 
“but I see no objection to a temporary 
depression. Shall it be Yankees? They 
go down easiest.” 

“ Too tender at the moment,” plead- 
ed the American financier; “as a per- 
sonal favor I would—” 

“Oh, certainly!) Can your public 
stand it in Kaffirs?” - 

“ They'll have to,” answered Smith. 


“Tl not do it,’ said McAllister 
when the situation had been partly ex- 
plained to him; “ it would be most un- 
professional. If there was mania, I 
should be justified in operating; if the 
man had a delusion that he would make 
gold, I could remove the delusion. But 

“operate on a sane man—I'll not do it! 
You say he has made the gold? If 
there were not three of you asking it, 
I should think I knew where was the 
delusion.” 

“You are placing professional eti- 
quette before the safety of civiliza- 
tion,’ reasoned Lord Ordsburg in his 
level voice. “ You have a chance to 
save mankind from chaos, or rather to 
help us to do so.” 


“Men like you,” said McAllister 
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stubbornly, “ do not worry about man- 
kind. It is your own fortunes which 
are troubling you.’ 

“You are wrong,” replied Lord 
Ordsburg patiently. “ You do not un- 
derstand. There is a certain balance 
of power between the quantity of real 
wealth in the world—J mean food- 
stuffs, fuel, cloth, leather, and the me- 
dium of exchange by which they are 
distributed. It is men like ourselves 
who maintain this balance between real 
and fictitious wealth. We are fighting 
now to prevent its destruction. If I 
was fighting for my own hand, I could 
have made an enormous fortune out 
of this invention and bought wheat- 
lands and beef-ranches all over the 
world, and paid in coinage I knew to 
be valueless. If this secret became 
known, and Australia could make gold 
at half a crown an ounce, would they 
pay the interest on their debts in wool, 
or Canada in wheat, or the Argentine 
in beef? That is not the contract. They 
are payable in gold. England would be 
ruined first, but all countries would fall 
together; another civilization would 
have to be built on the ruins of this.” 

McAllister laughed bitterly. 

“You are talking to a man whose 
life has been ruined by this civilization. 
Let it fall. I have nothing to lose.” 

Lord Ordsburg rose and went to his 
desk; the other men looked at him with 
curiosity, but in silence. When he re- 
turned he had a check in his hand. 

“ You are quite right; Dr. James; I 
should have foreseen that point.” He 
handed the young man the check. 
“You now have a stake in civilization 
to the extent of twenty-five thousand 
pounds.” 

“Man, you are trying to buy me; 
you are trading on my poverty; you 
have found out the price of my soul; 
you know some way that I’m in love— 
that I want to marry; you are devils, 
trying to trade on my best instincts to 
arouse my worst!”’ 

“We are not trying to bribe you,” 
said Lord Ordsburg, calmly as ever; 
“there are no conditions attached to 
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the acceptance of this money; it is 
yours, whether you perform the opera- 
tion, or whether you don’t. I merely 
wish to put you on a plane of thought 
from which you can see our point of 
view. I assure you that you are free 
to leave my house this minute, taking 
that check with you. Considering the 
importance of the secret which your 
professional honor forces on you, the 
money has been earned.” 

Of the three men who watched the 
conflict take place in the young man’s 
mind, the South African was the best 
able to follow the struggle. ~ The other 
two understood human nature, because 
they had been born to great financial 
positions; but the South African had 
arrived at a great financial position be- 
cause he understood human nature. 

There had been a time when he, too, 
would not have raised a finger to save 
civilization from chaos. He had ex- 
perienced the sensation of sudden 
wealth; he had known what it meant 
to yearn for the love of a woman; he 
was very human. 

McAllister sat and looked at the bit 
of paper with the words “ twenty-five 
thousand” written across it. Then the 
face of Viola Crean came and blotted 
out the words. He had earned this 
money. The price of a consultation. 
That dream which is part of youth— 
the sudden gift of fairy gold — had 
come true. He was rich, and he had 
done nothing wrong. 

There had been such consultation 
fees before; and yet, because the posé- 
session of this money had suddenly 
converted him to the side of these capi- 
' talists, he felt uneasy. He was one of 
them now; he could understand their 
point of view. The change had been 
too instantaneous to be honest. If he 
‘operated, it would be because his newly 
acquired fortune was in peril. 

“Sleep on it, doctor,’ said the 
American; “ sleep on it, but don’t for- 
get that if this secret which we are try- 
ing to stippress ceases to be a secret, 
those thousands will be meaningless. 
The carefully balanced civilization in 
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which you may live and prosper, the 


society which will enable you to marry > 


and pass the results of your life on to 
your children will disintegrate; it is all 
based on gold as a precious metal. li 
the young inventor up in that tower 
was cheapening the cost of human 
food, the man who tampered with his 
brain would be the enemy of mankind. 
You will be one of its benefactors.” 
“T’m not saying that there isn’t 
something in what you say,” answered 
McAllister slowly, “I am_ seeing 
things from your point of view fast 


“enough since the money was given me 


—since a new world was opened to me 
—and all I wanted of the old world 
was put within my reach. °Tis that 
which is troubling me.” 

The South African yawned without 
concealment. 

“Tm for bed; we are all talking rot; 
our young friend here can write pam- 
phlets on the nerves of memory, but he 
can no more perform the operation he 
describes than the veterinary in my 
racing-stables. I don’t want to hear 
about professional etiquette. Rummy 
game if you ask me. If that inventor 
chap came to me with a headache, he’d 
open up his head out of sheer curiosity. 
Think he wouldn’t operate to save’ the 
human race from catastrophe, if op- 
erate he dared? Don’t tell me! I 
know a spoofer when I see one!” 

McAllister jumped to his feet with 
an oath. 

“That's a lie. I can do what I say, 
but Pll not be bought. These two gen- 


tlemen ’”’—he dwelt meaningly on the 


last word—“ had about convinced me 
that I would be justified in operating, 
but I’ll not be bought.” He took the 
check from his pocket and tore it up. 
“T’ll operate with clean hands. 
range the details among yourselves.” 

He walked out of the room. 

“That was a good move of yours,” 
said the American financier to the 
South African, “ You played upon the 
right note.” 

“ There’s times when it pays to make 
men angry,” he answered. 


Ar. 
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The American stooped and picked 
up the torn check. “I think I am glad 
he wouldn’t take the money. I'll set 
him up in New York; if he'll come, 
he’ll make his fortune. There’s good 
stuff in that man.” 

“So good,” replied Lord Ordsburg, 
_“that we can’t spare him to you. Ii 
anything goes wrong with my brain, 
I'd like to feel that there was a man like 
that in Harley Street to patch it up.” 


Next day there was a slight explo- 
sion in the alchemist’s tower, which 
rendered Edward Hearne insensible. 
It was, in fact, a week before he fully 
recovered consciousness. 

When he did he found himself in 
luxurious chambers in Pall Mall. It 
was explained to him that he had been 
threatened with brain-fever, resulting 
from excitement on learning that an 
eccentric old gentleman had left him 
three hundred thousand pounds. The 
firm of solicitors who handled the 
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money had put Dr. McAllister in 
charge of him. 

There does not seem: to be any ill 
effects trom his accident, except that 
he becomes strangely irritable if any 
one discusses scientific facts in his pres- 
ence. He says that machinery bores 
him, and he is about to study art in 
Paris. It is said that his advance as a 
painter is phenomenal. But then he 
looks an artist to the tip of his hair. 
Sometimes he wears a puzzled look. 

There are three financiers—amillion- 
aires all—who seldom smile because a 
great danger continues to haunt them. 
There is also a new brain specialist in 
Harley Street—the youngest disturber 
of the human anatomy in all that street 
of wo. 

His elders say that it was on his 
wife’s money that he set up shop. 
There are-others who know better— 
Lord Ordsburg for one, the great in- 
ternational financier who continues his 
weary sentry-go at the gates of chaos. 


“FINGER-PRINT” FLANDERS 


A SHORT STORY 


BY PAUL WEST 


prove every word I’m 
tellin’ you! I didn’t do 
it no more than you done 
it yourself, and I kin get 
an alibi fer every minute o’ that night. 
Why, you yourself seen me standin’ at 
Barney Haynes’s bar, loaded to the 
guards, at one o'clock, didn’t you?” 

“That may be, Healey. But there 
was plenty of time after that. How 
about what happened after closing 
time?” 

* Aw, stow it, Flanders! You know 





as well as me that Barney never closes. 
When he had to shut the front door I 
rolled into the back room an’ slept in a 
chair, an’ they’s a dozen guys can swear 
to it.” 

“T guess that’s right,” laughed Flan- 
ders, and stepped away from the door 
of the cell through which the conversa- 
tion had been going on. “ You've got 
a gang over at Barney’s that would 
swear to anything. But their evidence 
wouldn’t go against what I’ve got on 

ou.” 


“But, holy smoke! You mean to 









tell me I’m goin’ up on the say-so of a— 


“Thumb-print? I guess you are, 
Healey—that and your previous rec- 
ord. I’m sorry for you, but you can’t 
burglarize flat-houses and expect any- 
thing else these days. J admit you did 
it in your usual slick way, and maybe 
we wouldn’t have got it on you if it 
hadn’t been for the thumb-print. But 
that gave you away, old man, and up 
you go.” : 

“ But I tell you it ain’t mine, that 
thumb-print. It’s somebody else’s, 
There’s t’ousands jest like mine.” 

“Not in my collection, Healey! 
There couldn’t be.” 

“But PH prove it. 
judge—” 

“Tell him. It’s no use. 
See you in court!” 

Healey did not tell the judge. Nor 
did he produce his witnesses to prove 
that on the night when the particular 
flat robbery with which he was charged 
had occurred, he had slept off the ef- 
fects of too much whisky in the back 
room of Barney Haynes’s saloon. 

He begged his lawyer to produce 
these witnesses, and he persisted in his 
eager declarations of innocence. But 
the lawyer put his client’s vehemence 
down to an overstrong, though per- 
_ fectly natural desire to stay out of 

prison a while longer (seeing that 
Healey had emerged from Sing Sing 
but a month previous), ee advised 
him to plead guilty. 

So Healey “went up” on the 
strength of a perfectly good thumb- 
print which corresponded so accurately 
with his own, officially on file at head- 
quarters, as to leave no doubt that both 
had been made by the same member, 
the only difference being that Healey’s 
acknowledged “signature” embla- 


Til tell the 


So-long. 


zoned a sheet of cardboard and was 

written in lampblack, while the one that 

had caused him so much trouble hap- 

pened to have been left on a mahogany 

sideboard from the drawers of which 

the thief had taken an expensive solid 
silver dining-set. 
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And, as Healey, raging and fuming, 
was led away, Detective Flanders 
smiled, for once again had the infalli- 
bility of the finger-print test been 
shown; once again had his enthusiasm 
been vindicated. 

Around headquarters they called.him 
“ Finger-Print Flanders,” and laughed 
at him good-naturedly. Not that they 
dared scoff at his almost absurd devo- 
tion to his hobby, for Flanders took 
things too seriously, Anyway, even 
the most skeptical members of the de- 
tective squad—and detectives are a par- 
ticularly skeptical lot—had long since 
been convinced that there was “ some- 
thing in” the theory that a man could 
be identified by the impression of his 
thumb or a finger-tip. 

They had seen it worked out time 
and again by Flanders, and more than 
once he had helped a brother sleuth to 
“land ” his man by finding that he had 
left behind him, on a tumbler, or a pic- 
ture frame, or a window-pane, a bit of 
telltale evidence in the form of a 


, smudge from a dirty hand. 


They had seen Flanders, on such oc- 
casions, take a photograph of this 
smudge and hurry back to headquar- 
ters, where he had a print made from 
the negative. They had watched him, 
armed with this, go to the cabinet 
wherein were kept the thousands upon 
thousands of finger and thumb signa- 
tures of previously arrested crooks, and 
browse through the lot until he hit on 
one that seemed to resemble his photo- 
graph. And then they had seen him — 
look up, after a long and careful mag- 
nifying-glass scrutiny, and exclaim: 

“Go get so-and-so. He’s your 
man!” 

And not once had he been wrong. — 


“Not once had they failed to land a 


crook after Flanders had satisfied him- 
self that the man was guilty. 

Still, sometimes they smiled when 
Flanders boasted of the achievements 


of his department, or they told him he 


was overdoing things when he. spent 
whole nights at work in his little room, 
studying the splotchy ecards. 
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“Not that we’re sayin’ there ain’t 
nothin’ into it, old man,” said Kelly, 
one of the best of the city’s blood- 
hounds, one day. “ I ain’t goin’ to deny 
that if it hadn’t been fer the bloody 
finger-marks you found on old Solo- 
mon’s collar I’d never have suspected 
that Limpy Donovan done the murder. 
But it’s like everything else—they’s a 
limit to it.” 

“What do you mean by a limit?” 
_ asked Flanders, looking up from his in- 
evitable work, classifying or examining 
the contents of his cabinets. 

“Well, as to there never bein’ no 
two thumb-prints alike in the world. 
It ain’t reasonable to suppose that they 
couldn’t be two men with exactly the 
same kind o’ thumb.” 

-“Tt is reasonable, because it’s so,” 
was Flander’s reply. “It’s like two 
men who look alike. Unless you com- 
pare them you would never detect the 
slightest difference between them, but 
it’s there. Some of these finger-prints 
in my collection are so much like others 
that it takes the closest inspection to 
tell them apart. But an expert can do 
it. No, I don’t believe it’s possible for 
- a mistake to occur if a man is careful.” 

“Then,” continued Kelly argumen- 
tatively, “ ain’t you stretchin’ it a little 
when you say that a feller’s thumb- 
print never changes? The rest of us 
changes, don’t it?” 

“'That’s a fact,’ said Flanders. 
“That’s what’s the matter with the 
Bertillon measurements. A criminal is 
measured and you’ve got him, only he’s 
liable to change in many important 
ways. Weight, of course, and even in 
height, sometimes. And he can dis- 
guise himself in a lot of ways. But 
give me that fellow’s thumb-print, and 
I’ve got him for good. That never 
changes from the time he’s a boy till he 
dies. And I'll stake my reputation on 
it!” 

“Well,” said Kelly, “I ain’t sayin’ 
you wouldn’t be bettin’ a whole lot, for 
you've done some mighty big work 
since you took up this new gag, but 
some day—well, some day you'll fall 
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down on it. You'll find two fellers 
with the same breed of fingers, or— 
well, they never was a dope-sheet yet 
that didn’t go wrong sometime.” 

So far Kelly’s dire prediction had 
not been fulfilled. The department’s 
finger-print system, under the manage- 
ment of Detective Flanders, had flour- 
ished. Criminal upon criminal had 
learned to fear it. The Healey case 
was its most recent confirmation. ' Fin- 
ger-Print Flanders had a right to feel 
that he was doing good work, and to 
believe in his part of the. department 
more strongly than ever. 

‘Then came the case of Tony Conter- 
no, and Detective Flanders gasped. 

You may remember the affair better 
as the Hadley mystery. It was a mur- 
der. Policeman Schmitt, of the West 
One Hundredth Street station, patrol- 
ling his beat about one o’clock in the 
morning, heard a shriek. 

He located it, after some search, in 
the house of Walter Hadley, a rich 
piano manufacturer. The body of Ma- 
bel Hadley, his daughter, lay in the 
front hall at the foot of the stairs, sur- 
rounded by the horrified family. They 
had heard a shot, and a scream. Then 
they had found Mabel dead, and that 
was all they could tell. 

Policeman Schmitt’s quick eye 
showed him an open window in the 
front parlor, a bag full of bent and 
twisted silverware near by, and the 
evidence of hurriedly ransacked side- 
board drawers in the dining-room be-, 
yond. He placed the servants under 


‘surveillance, commanded that nobody 


touch anything, telephoned for the 


family physician, next the coroner, and 


then headquarters. 
It was not till morning that Finger- 


‘Print Flanders arrived on the spot. He 


was sulking like a child called late to 
a game, and he confessed that he “ had 


-it in for ” the night-telephone clerks at 


headquarters and his brother  de- 
tectives. 

“T’ve asked ’em time and again,” he 
said, “to let me know the moment 


anything’s doing. Valuable time may 
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be lost, and fine evidence wiped out by 
a lot of people going around and hand- 
ling things at the scene of a crime.” 

“T give you my word,” said Police- 
man Schmitt, who had clung to his post 
during the night, “ they ain’t anybody 

handled nothing here. And from what 
little I see, they’s plenty fer you to 
work on. Look there.” 

He pointed to a bloody mark on the 
wall, near where the body of the mur- 
dered girl had been found. Finger- 
Print Flanders pounced on it with a 
magnifying-glass. 

From this he darted back and forth, 
into the dining-room at the rear of the 
first floor, about the drawing-room, ex- 
amining window sills, pieces of the sil- 
verware, the surface of the mahogany 
dining-table, a locket about the neck of 
the victim of the crime—everything on 
which a man could have left a tell-tale 
finger-print. 

And when he found these marks his 
eyes grew bright, and his nostrils di- 
lated. It would not have surprised 
anybody who saw him if he had bayed 
like a bloodhound on the trail of a flee- 
ing convict! 

Finger-Print Flanders began to take 
photographs. He handled his own 
camera where he could, but in several 
instances he was obliged to delegate 
the work to the department’s photog- 
rapher, especially in the dining-room, 
which was dark, and where flash-lights 
must be taken. Where the finger- 
prints had been made on dark surfaces, 
like the dining-room table, Flanders 
treated them with a white, powdered 
substance, which, being allowed to 
stand a while and then brushed off 
carefully, left the marks clearly show- 


- ing 


Phe bloody marks—one in the hall 
and two others on the window-sill in 
the drawing-room — gave him the 
greatest delight, and the most concern 
as well. When they had been photo- 
graphed, he seemed to breathe with 
more relief. 

And now,” he said, when he had 
apologized to the family for intruding 
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on their grief, “ I must ask you to do — 
me a favor. I am—er—the finger- 
print expert of the department, and I~ 
want the finger-prints of everybody in 
the house last night. If you will just 


press the tips of your fingers and 


thumbs on this sheet of blackened pa- 
per, and then press them on this white 
sheet—there, like that! Thank you.” 

With the servants he was equally 
polite, but insistent. 

Then, with his package of prints 
carefully tucked away under his arm, 
he took his camera, called the pho- 
tographer who had been helping him, 
and departed down-town for headquar- 
ters. 

Almost before the majority of the 
city had finished reading of the horror, 
Finger-Print Flanders was seated in 
his little office, his table littered with 
the hurriedly printed photographs ta- 
ken at the Hadley house. From its 
place in the wall, he would take out a 
drawer from the cabinet and lay it on 
his desk. Then he would run quickly 
through the hundreds of thumb-prints 
therein contained, passing the majority 
by, but occasionally stopping to com- 
pare one with some of the photographs. 
Expectation, hope, disappointment in 
turn showed themselves on his studious 
face; despair, never! 

All day long he worked, stopping 
only once, late in the afternoon, when 
the gathering darkness and a glimpse 
at his watch showed him that evening 
was coming on. He hated to quit, even 
for a short respite, but he realized the 
task before him, and knew that he must 
eat something, so he ordered it from 
a near-by restaurant, and devoured his 
food rapidly. Even then he did not 
quite stop, but tried to continue his 
work with one eye while the rest 


of his attention was fixed on the sand- 


wich that formed his “ dinner.” 
In a few minutes he brushed the — 
crumbs from his coat, and turned on 
the incandescent lights. 
a green eye-shade on his forehead, he | 
bent to his task with renewed zeal. 
With only one interruption he worked 








Then, placing 







































on and on until long after midnight. 
The single interruption 
when the chief of detectives and the 
first deputy commissioner came in to 
see if Flanders had discovered any- 
thing. 
“We haven’t a clue,” the chief con- 
_fessed. ‘“ We don’t know where to 
- look for the murderer; though, of 
~ course, in spite of the open window 
and the bag of silverware, it could be 
an inside job; but—” 
~ “Jt wasn’t,” said Flanders. “I’ve 
compared the finger-prints of the fam- 
_ ily and the servants with the bloody 
marks on the hall wall and the window- 
sill, and they don’t fit.” 
_ “But the butler,” said the chief, 
“knew about the silver. It was his 
place to lock the best of it in a small 
vault in the dining-room—” 

“ Where I found the finger-marks on 
_ the door of the vault,” said Flanders, 
_ “with others over ’em, as if the bur- 

glar had tried to monkey with the com- 
bination and failed. And those marks 
over the butler’s are the same as the 
bloody ones, That’s the man we want.” 
“Yes,” said the first deputy com- 
missioner, a trifle impatiently, “ but 
who is.he?”’ 

Finger-Print Flanders performed a 
comprehensive movement with his 
“arm, indicating the compartments in 
the cabinets on the wall. 

_ “Jt he’s in there,’ he said, “I'll 
_ know before morning.” ~ 

_ Dawn was breaking. Finger-Print 
_ Flanders still sat at his desk. During 
- the night he had examined thousands 
of registered finger-impressions in his 
- cabinets. There were still thousands 
more that he might have to examine 
before he found one to compare with 
_ the photograph which he held before 
him. 

_ With his left hand he rifled the small 
cards in a drawer of the cabinet. With 
his other he held the picture taken from 
the bloody thumb-mark on the wall in 
‘Walter Hadley’s hall. His eyes glanced 
_ from one to the other. 

_ Suddenly he started; his left hand 
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occurred . 





snatched a card from the drawer, and, 
bending over his desk, he laid it beside 
the photograph. Through a magnify- 
ing-glass he examined the two prints, 
holding his breath while he did so. 
More and more intent he became, until 
his eyes were only a few inches above 
the two blotches which he was com- 
paring. At last he pounded the desk 
and leaned back exultingly. 

“Got him!” was all he said, but it 
was the certainty, the absolute sureness 
of his manner that meant volumes! 

He touched an electric button, and 
an officer came in. 

“ Anybody down?” asked Flanders. 

“Chief’s just gone home,” said the 
man. “ But he left orders if you had 
anything to tell him, to call him up.” 

Flanders got the chief of his depart- 
ment on the wire. 

“T’ve got your man in the Hadley 
case,” he said quietly; but even the 
sleepy man at the other end noted the 
suppressed elation of his voice. 

“Who is it?’ 

“Tony Conterno,” 

Then he went up-stairs to the police 
dormitory, and turned in for a few 
hours’ sleep. 

They got Tony Conterno in his ken- 
nel off Chatham. Square, with little 
trouble, and by the time Flanders came 
down-stairs and got cleaned up in the 
barber-shop, they had subjected that 
young gentleman to every form of gru- 
eling permissible under the widest in- 


terpretation of the law in such cases. 


But so far Tony had proven adamant. 
Not only, he declared, had he not been 
in the neighborhood of the murder on 
the night it had occurred, but he could 
prove where he had been. 

“IT got me load on at Barney 
Haynes’s an’ other joints in the Bow- 
ery, he insisted. “ And I can prove 
every word of it. .They chucked me 
out at one o’clock because Hurley, the 
head barkeep, an’ me ain’t friends, an’ 
I slep’ on the corner for quite awhile. 
Then somebody woke me up and I went 
home. I can prove it by any number 
o’ people dat seen me. I never croaked 
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nobody, an’ I never would, so you’ve 
got de wrong man dis time.” 

But neither the police nor the news- 
papers took any stock in Tony’s story. 
One evening sheet took the trouble to 
interview Barney Haynes as to Tony’s 
presence in his emporium on the night 
of the murder, and was suavely told: 

“Say, young feller, do you think 
I’ve got nothing better to do than to 
keep tabs on every loafer that hangs 
around my place? How do I know 
whether this guy was here that night 
or not? ‘Ask me something easy.” 

Finger-Print Flanders sat in a room 
with the commissioner, the chief of de- 
tectives, and one or two other high offi- 
cials, receiving congratulations on his 
work, all of which he accepted mod- 
estly. 

“Tt wasn’t much,” he said, and he 
really meant it. ‘‘It simply proves 
that this finger-print system is the real 
one. I only had to find out who left 
his mark on the door of the vault to 
place the burglar. Then the rest of it 
worked itself out. The girl probably, 
heard him. She was a brave young 
woman, they say. She came down- 
stairs; he saw her; maybe there was a 
struggle. Anyhow, he pulled a gun and 
shot her. She must have got hold of 
him and held on, and his hands got 
bloody. That was the mark on the 
wall. Also the marks on the window- 
sill. As to those prints being Tony 
Conterno’s, there wasn’t the least 
doubt. I never got such plain ones to 

_work on, I think, in the five years I’ve 
been at it. He'll confess when he gets 
ready.” 

It was at this point that the door 
opened, and Detective Kelly came into 
the room. He saluted the commis- 
sioner and looked at Flanders with a 
strange expression on his face. 
~ ‘The commissioner said: 

“ Hello, sergeant! I'll hear your re- 
port on that New Haven matter later.” 

Kelly spoke to the commissioner, but 
he never took his eyes off Flanders, as 
he replied: 

“Tt isn’t about that I’m here, com- 
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missioner. It’s this Hadley murder 
case.” ; 
“Yes?” said the commissioner: 


“What do you know about it? I 


thought you'd just got back to town 


an hour ago, after a four or five days’ 
absence on-the Connecticut affair.” 

“T know a lot about it,” said Kelly. 
“ You’ve took in Tony Conterno, the 
burglar, for it, ain’t you?” 

“We have.” 

“Well,” said Kelly quietly, still 
looking at Flanders, “ he didn’t do it!” 

“What's that?’ Flanders, the com- 
missioner, the chief and the others 
present spoke as one man. But Kelly 
only regarded the finger-print expert. 

“Tony Conterno didn’t do it,” he 
went on. ‘Oh, I know the whole 
story—the finger-prints gave him dead 
away—and they ain’t a chance of his 
bein’ innocent; but all the same, he is. 
And [ll tell you how I know. 

“The Hadley murder was _ last 
Thursday night. That night they was 
a bunch o’ friends o’ mine in town, and 
some of them wanted to be showed 
around Chinatown and the Bowery, so — 
they called me up. Being my night off, 
and they being friends, I had to take 
’em. So I lugged ’em around the usual 
places that all rubes want to see, and 
finally, when I thought it time to send - 
’em home, wé come out into the Bow- 
ery at Chatham Square, where I was 
goin’ to load *em into a taxi. 

“ Right in front of Barney Haynes’s 
they was some little excitement, and I 
looked over to see what it was. They _ 
was chuckin’ a drunk out. He wabbled 
about on the sidewalk a little and then 
fell up against the side-wall of the place 
and went to sleep. I didn’t want to 
bother with him, but I kept my eyes on 
him while we waited for a taxi. It 
came along after a while, and I bundled 
my friends into it and said good night. 
Then I walked across the street to take 
a look at the drunk. He was still 
asleep, and I turned him over. He 
looked up at me like they do, you know, _ 
and we recognized each other. Then _ 
he fell asleep again, and, knowin’ who 

























he was, an’ that they wasn’t any dan- 
ger of his being frisked, I left him for 
the cop on the beat to attend to when 
_ he’d come along. 
“That drunk, Mr. Commissioner, 
happened to be Tony Conterno.”’ 
In the silence that followed, Kelly 
- looked at Flanders. There was a smile 
of boyish joy on his round face. Here, 
at last, he was proving the value of his 
prediction that some day Flanders’s 
finger-print theory would go astray. 
Flanders looked away from him, to- 
ward the commissioner, who spoke. 

“ What time did the murder occur? ” 
he asked. 

“* Officer Schinitt gave the time as 

exactly 1.15 A.M.’ 

__. “ And what time did you see Tény 
Conterno? ” 

Flanders glanced up with an ex- 
pression of hope as he waited for Kelly 
to speak. 

“Tt was-exactly ten minutes past 
one. I had just looked at my watch to 
convince my friends they ought to be 
goin’ home.” 

All eyes were now centered on Fin- 
ger-Print Flanders, and all minds were 
_ working the same way. He knew it, 
and he rose to his defense and the sup- 
port of his pet hobby, which was on 
trial now in earnest. 

_ “You're absolutely sure of this?” 
he asked Kelly. 

“Tm sorry to say I am,’ was the 
reply. “Because if ever they was a 
sneakin’ little rat that ought to be in 
jail for life, it’s this Tony Conterno.” 

“Never mind that,” said the com- 
missioner. “ The old days when they 
used to railroad innocent men to prison 
to get convictions are over. If what 
_ Detective Kelly says is so, and there’s 
- no reason to doubt it, Tony Conterno 
couldn’t have killed Miss Hadley. As 
a matter of fact, all we've got on him 
so far is the finger-print.” 

-Tt’s never failed yet,” cried Flan- 
ders eagerly. “‘It can’t be wrong. I'd 
_ stake my life on it.” 

“But, great Scott! How can a man 
be lying drunk in Chatham Square and 
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shooting a woman up-town at the same 
time?” 

“ There’s a mistake, commissioner. 
I don’t profess to know what it is, but 
do me a favor. Don’t say anything 
about this just yet. Keep Tony Con- 
terno locked up for a little while.” 

“JT fail to see what the use of that 
can be. You've slipped a cog some- 
where—we're all liable to make a mis- 
take now and then, and you mustn't be 
so cut-up over it—and ‘we’ ve got the 
wrong man. Nobody’s a firmer be- 
liever in the finger-print idea than I 
am, but it can fail, as it has now.” 

“Tt hasn’t failed!” Flanders was 
on his feet, and he flashed the words 
out defiantly, almost insubordinately. 
“ The finger-print idea hasn’t failed. I 
don’t care what Kelly or anybody else 
says, Tony Conterno made the thumb- 
print in blood on the wall in Hadley’s 
house, and I’m going to prove it.” 

“ D’ye mean to say—” Kelly be- 
gan belligerently, at this apparent im- 
peachment of his veracity. But Flan- 
ders interrupted him. 

“T don’t mean to doubt you at all, 
Kelly, old man,” he said. “I’m only 
sure that there’s a mix-up somewhere. 
I can’t make it out. But I’m going to. 
‘And I ask you, commissioner, to keep 
this thing quiet for a day or so—it 
won't do Tony Conterno any harm to 
stay locked up, even if he is innocent— 
till I can look into it.” 

“All right,” laughed the commis- 
sioner. ‘I appreciate your situation, 
Flanders, and you can have a try at it. 
But we may need you in this case at 
any minute, so don’t get too deep in any 
personal investigations.” 

“T won’t, sir,” said Flanders. “ If 
you don’t mind, I'll take a run down- 
stairs and see Tony, now. And if 
Kelly—” 

He looked appealingly at his Supe: 
rior, who smiled. 

“Go along with him, Kelly,” he 
said. ‘‘ He wants to confront you with 
Tony.” 

Flanders and Kelly did not exchange 
a word on their way down to the cell- 
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rooms. 


fast and confusedly; the latter did not 
wish to irritate him, having succeeded 
sufficiently to his own satisfaction in 
confounding his brother officer. But 
when they reached their destination, 
and Flanders had sent the turnkey in to 
bring the prisoner out to the quizzing- 
room, he said to Kelly, shortly: 

“Now, I’m going to find out if that 
was really Tony Conterno you saw ly- 
ing in front of Barney Haynes’s, or 
just thought it was. You don’t mind, 
do you?” 

“Bring him out,” 
naturedly. 

Tony Conterno sifted into the quiz- 
zing-room, growling to himself in an- 
ticipation of another chapter of the 

“third degree.” He looked uglily at 
Flanders, who welcomed him. Then 
his eyes fell on Kelly, and his face lit 
up with a sudden flash of hope. 

“There!” he exclaimed. _ “ There’s 
the guy!” 

“What guy?” asked Flanders. 

“The guy that turned me over in 
front of Barney Haynes’s the night 
they said I croaked that dame up-town. 
Say, you remember it, don’t you? You 
know you do! You’reacop. I’ve seen 
you many a time. I knowed you then, 
soused as I was, and I’ve been tryin’ to 
remember who it was. It was you, 
wasn't it? You remember, don’t you? 
I was lyin’ there. It must have been 
‘long about one o’clock, an’ you come 
along and turned me over, an’—” 

“That'll do!’ said Flanders senten- 
tiously. 

“But on the level, let him tell ye—” 

“T believe you. Much obliged, Kel- 
] ! 39 

Without a word, and with the volu- 
ble thanks of Tony Conterno ringing in 
his ears, Kelly strode out of the 
room, casting an amused smile back at 
Flanders, who had leaped to his feet 
nervously, and was walking back and 
forth, trying to think. 

For a strange idea had struck him. 
He was seeing a light that blinded him 
with its intensity, and he could not 


said Kelly good- 
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quite gain his composure until the pris- 
oner, for the third or fourth time, had 
asked him if it wasn’t all right now, 
and if they weren’t going to turn him 
loose at once. At length Flanders said: 

“Hold on, there! I want to ask you 
a few questions.” 

“ But I don’t know nothin’ about it. 
Don’t you believe him? Don’t you 
think he’s givin’ it to you on the 
level?” 

“Sit down!” 

The little Italian subsided into a 
chair protestingly, and Flanders, still 
pacing the small room, began to bore 
into him. 

“Tony,” he said, “I guess you're 
all right in this Hadley case, and maybe 
you'll be free in a little while. But 
only on one condition. I’m going to 
ask you some things, and you've got 
to give me good, straight answers to 
them all.” 

“Sure!” said Tony. -“ Only, I tell 
you I don’t know nothin’—” 

“ Maybe you do. You say you were 
in Barney Haynes’s all that night? ”’ 

Tony shook his head. 

“Not me,” he replied. “ I ain’t been 
goin’ to Barney’s much lately, an’ I 
wouldn’t have been in there at all that 
night, only I’d got full up to the roof.” 

“Why wouldn’t you have gone to 
Barney’s?” 

“Why, because I ain’t so welcome 
there. I don’t stand well with Barney, 
and worse with Hurley, his head bar- 
keep.” 

“Why not? It used to be your regu- 
lar hang-out, along with all the crooks 


‘down in that part of town.” 


“ That’s right, but after me last mix- 
up with the cops—you know, when me 
an’ Hurley’s brother-in-law, Nolan, 
went to the Island for six months for 
that scrap in Allen Street—Hurley’s 
been sore on me.’ 

“Why should he be?” 

“ He said the scrap was my fault, 
and I’d oughter took all the blame, an’ _ 
let Nolan git out of it.” 

“ Anything else? ” 

Tony hesitated. 
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- “Well,” he said diffidently, “ 
was. But—” 

“You'd better hold nothing back,” 
said Flanders. 

“All right; here goes. About a 
month ago I was in Barney’s, and Hur- 
ley tells me there’s a chance to pull a 
~ trick up-town. They’s a couple 0’ policy 
men, he says, that puts their cash in a 
safe in a saloon over on Seventh Ave- 
= nue every night, and he says they’s a 
grand chance for a couple o’ strong- 
-. arms to hold them up an’ get away with 
a bagfulo’ dough. So this same Nolan 
an’ another feller is goin’ ter try it, an’ 
: they wants me to help ’em out. But I 
didn’t like it. JI don’t like Nolan nor 
Hurley, an’ I tells him they’s nothin’ 
doin’. Well, he turns loose on me 
an’ tells me it'd be like me to put the 
policy men on, an’ 
: croaked, sure. 

a = Well, somebody must o’ put them 
‘wise, anyhow; because the night No- 
lan an’ the other guy holds ’em up, one 
of ’em’s got a gun, an’ he gits Nolan 
in the arm, an’ the two o’ them has a 
lot o’ trouble gittin’ away from the 
cops. I thought Hurley’d have it in 
= for me, sure, so I went ‘round to Bar- 
= ney’s one night, a week after that, to 
square meself. But instead o’ bein’ 
sore he was all right, an’ told me he 
- didn’t suspect me none. An’ the both 
of us gits well lit up, an’ I’m asleep in 

‘A the back room before I knowed it. 
“But somehow I woke up, an’ I 
could 0’ swore they was a guy goin’ 
through me, though God knows what 
for. Anyhow, I gits up an’ goes out. 
I never did like the place, anyhow. 
I’ve always been afraid Barney and 
Hurley an’ their gang would do any 

- feller dirt, if they had it in for him.” 

“ What makes you think that? Did 
you ever know of their-doing anything 
of the kind?” 

“Well, not that I could swear to. 
But look at the way they treated poor 
Johnny Healey!” 

“Healey!” .At the mention of that 


they 


name Flanders stopped short in his - 


_ walk and stared at Tony. 
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Not the one that 
_ went up a month ago for that flat-house 
robbery? ” 

“Sure! The guy you sent up—an- 
other one o’ your finger-print fellers!” 


“ What Healey! 


“But what about him? What did 
Barney and Hurley do to him?” 

“ Nothin’. That’s what’s the mat- 
ter. Only the night that robbery was 
pulled off, they knew as well as me and 
half a dozen others, that Johnny Hea- 
ley was in their place all the night, and 
even slep’ in the back room, so loaded 
he couldn’t have got to Harlem excep” 
in a taxi, An’ when some of us asked 
Hurley why he didn’t step up an’ save 
Johnny, he told us to mind our own 
business an’ keep out of the district at- 
torney’s office if he knowed what was 
good for us. ‘An’ though I sent .’em 
word when I was pinched to gimme a 
hand with their word about me bein’ 
around there the night o’ this murder, 
they’d let me go to the chair first, they 
would.” 

“Never. mind that,” interrupted 
Flanders eagerly. ‘“ You say that they 
knew that Johnny Healey was inno- 
cent of the charge I convicted him of?” 

“ Surest thing you know. He wasn’t 
ten feet away from Barney’s bar once 
that night, an’ all that finger-print dope 
you pulled on him was dead wrong, 
same as it is with me.” 

“But why should they have it in 
for Healey?” 

“ Didn’t Healey near kill Barney’s 
brother, one night, in a row in China- 
town? Barney never pretended to have 
it in for Healey for that, knowin’ the 
whole thing was his brother’s fault, but 
it looks now like he did. They’re a bad 
pair, him and Hurley.” 

“Tt looks like it!” 

There was more behind these words 
of Flanders than the expectant Tony 
imagined. For in the detective’s mind 


had begun to sprout a well-defined sus- 


picion that he was on the track of an 
astounding mystery—a mystery which 
Tony’s story had not only created, but 
had also shown him the way to a solu- 
tion of it. 
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“ But say, boss,” he heard the pris- 
oner saying, “if you got any more to 
ask me, hurry up, because I want to 
git out of here.” 

—“ Don’t hurry!” he replied. ‘ You're 
going to get out, but not this minute. 
You tell me Barney and Hurley have 
had it in for you and Johnny Healey. 
Do you know of anybody else? Any 
other crook they don’t like?” 

“Well, no,” said Tony, “ unless it’s 
me brother Joe. They ain’t got any 
love for him, because he told *em what 
he thought about ’em in the Healey 
case an’ said he was goin’ to put youse 
fellers wise to what they was doin’.” 

“Ts Joe in town?” 

“ Aw, say, what d’ye wanter drag 
He's been keepin’ 
straight fer six months.” 

“Tm not going to hurt him. But 
I’ve got to see him, and if you want to 
get out of here, you’ve got to tell me 
where he is. Come, put me wise to 
where I can find Joe, and I’ll guarantee 
that you'll be out of here in two days. 
Refuse, and I'll see that you aren’t let 
loose for a month. I don’t mean to 
threaten you or do you dirt, Tony, but 
I’ve got to do this.” 

“Well,” said Tony, “if I got to, I 
got to. Only you pass yer word you'll 
treat Joe right?”’ 

“T promise, on my word of honor.” 

“That settles it. You'll find Joe 
at home, up in Harlem.” 

It was nearly midnight that night 
when Joe Conterno, much the worse, 
apparently, for a devious evening spent 
in Bowery purlieus, rolled unsteadily 
through the swinging doors at Barney 
Haynes’s. 

A roughly-dressed longshoreman, 
consorting with others of his kind, or 
worse, at the further end of the long 
bar, near the back room, scarcely gave 
the newcomer the slightest notice; but 
that was sufficient for the unsteady Joe 
to appreciate the fact that he might go 
ahead with his part of the perform- 
ance. 

He reeled to the bar, and spread him- 
self upon it. 


“said the proprietor. 


“ Hello, Hurley, old man,” 


behind it. “ How are you, old man? 
Ain’t got any hard feelings against me, 
have you?”’ 

The bartender looked up and saw 
who was there. 

A frown passed up and down the 
middle of his forehead, but before he 
could give vent to the harsh greeting 
which was apparently on his lips, a 
thick-set, smooth-faced man, better 
dressed than any one else in the place, 
stepped from among a crowd that had 
been surrounding him, approached the 
insistent Joe, and slapped him merrily 
on the back. At the same moment he 
passed a quick wink to Hurley which, 
however, was not overlooked by the 
longshoreman at the other end of the 
bar, and said warmly: 

“Why, helio, Joe, me boy! 
goes it?” 

Joe turned. 

“Hello, Barney!” he exclaimed. 
“How are you? Have something?” 

“You got to have it with me, Joe,” 
“Tt’s a long time 
since we've seen you in here. I thought 
maybe you might be feeling sore on us 
because we ain’t gone down to the dis- 
trict attorney’s yet to set Tony right. 
But we're only waiting, in hopes they'll 
let him out without our help. Not that 
we ain’t willin’ to help him, y’ under- 
stand, but it don’t pay for us to nose 
around in the cops’ business any more 
than we can help. Does it, now? Y’ 
understand?” 

“Sure, that’s all right, Barney!” 
agreed Joe, as he picked up the glass 
of beer which Hurley had filled at his 
order and touched it to the small one 
held by the proprietor. ‘“ Tony an’ me 
know you an’ Hurley wouldn't t’row 
us down. Yov’re all right, both of 
you!” 

He shook the hand of each in turn 
vehemently. The longshoreman down 
the bar could not help but admire the 
mock cordiality which Joe put into the 
ceremony. 

“A wise kid, all right!’’ was his 
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he said — 
thickly to the white-frocked individual — 


How 











mental comment. ‘TI guess he'll do, 
if they try to pull the same game on 
him!” 

One o’clock came. The crowd at the 
bar had pretty well thinned out, for 
Barney’s was not for promiscuous cus- 
tom after the official closing hour. Fi- 
nally, only two of the night’s royster- 
ers remained. 

One was the longshoreman, on 
whom his long sojourn at his corner 
had produced elaborate results. Short- 
ly before the lights had been turned low 
in the front part of the establishment, 
the longshoreman, with trembling 
knees and glazed eyes, had slid through 
the spring door leading to the back 
room, and deposited himself limply in 
one of the chairs against the wall in 
this dimly lighted chamber, where he 

lay sleeping. 

Barney and his henchman, Hurley, 
hardly noticed him when they led the 
maundering Joe into the same room 
and deposited him in another chair, 
with the injunction that it would do 

: him good to rest there a bit before 
= trying the streets where the sidewalks 
3 might “rise up and hit him.” 

The longshoreman, however, stirred 
slightly, mumbling something in his 
heavy sleep, and Barney looked in his 
direction. 

“Throw that feller out, Hurley!” 
he commanded. 

“No, let him alone,’ cautioned Joe, 
whispering. “I think he’s still got a 
roll with him, an’ mebbe I can frisk 
him fer it!” 

Barney laughed. ‘‘ You frisk any- 
body in your condition!” he said. 
“You just sit there and go to sleep. 
We'll look out for you, won’t we, Hur- 
sam Jey ?”? 

; * Sure!” said Hurley. 

there, Joe. That’s right. Lemme put 
your arm up on the table. It'll rest 
easier that sway. We'll call you when 
we're goin’, and see you home! But 
“don’t bother with that sleeper over in 
the corner. You're too fur gone, your- 
>selit” 
~'They_would have expressed still fur- 


* Now lay 
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ther doubts of Joe’s ability to “ frisk ” 
the longshoreman, if they could have 
seen the rapidity with which he roused 
himself for a moment, as they left the 
room. He sat up, suddenly, every trace 
of sogginess gone from his bearing, 
and leaned forward to whisper to the 
equally wakeful Joe. 

“Easy now,” he cautioned. “They’re 
going to work something on you; but 
I’m with you! Look out!” 

He sank back into his huddled posi- 
tion against the wall, and Joe resumed 
the pose in which he had been arranged 
by Hurley. Both men slept, appar- 
ently, breathing deeply. Outside in the 
barroom there was. silence, broken 
only by a slight sound of moving about, 
and a whispered conversation which 
they could not overhear. At length, 
however, the door opened and Barney 
entered. He did not deign a glance to 
the sleeping longshoreman. His entire 
attention was fixed on Joe, and his 
inspection seemed to satisfy him, for 
he turned and whispered to Hurley: 

“Tt’s all right. Come on.’ 

He held the door open for Hurley, 
who came in with something held in 
one hand. The sleeping longshoreman 
could not see what it was, but he was 
equally opinionated toward putty and 
wax. Hurley leaned across the table 
at which Joe slept, and lifted from its 
limp position the arm of the slumbering 
man, 

He held it for a few inches clear of 
the table, and then slid his other hand, 
the one containing the substance which 
interested the longshoreman, beneath 
the sleeper’s outstretched fingers. Then 
he lowered the man’s arm, and, with 
his now disengaged hand, pressed gen- 
tly on the back of Joe’s hand. 

First the thumb he pressed down, 
then each of his four fingers in turn, 
very gently, but very firmly, and as 
gently and firmly raising each member 
again from the mass of stuff in the 
palm of his own hand. ~ 

With equal care he now raised Joe’s 
arm to permit his sliding his hand out 
from underneath it, then lowered it 
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softly once more to the table, and rose 
slowly to an upright attitude. 

“All right?” came in a whisper 
from Barney, who had stood watch- 
fully behind him. 

“All right!” came the whispered 
answer. Barney again held the door 
open for him, and, guarding the wad of 
stuff in his hand from collision with 
the wall, the barkeeper started to pass 
his boss. 

“Hands up, there!” 

In the surprise and consternation of 
the instant, both men obeyed the order, * 
which came from the corner of the 
room, where the forgotten longshore- 
man had been sleeping. Before his 


hands were as high as his shoulders, 


however, Hurley realized that he had 
dropped ‘that which he had been guard- 
ing so carefully. 

He had half-stooped to catch it up 
from the floor, regardless of the com- 
mand to leave it alone; but it was too 
late. A quick movement of the long- 
shoreman’s foot, and the article was 
swept across the floor. 

Not until then did either Barney 
Haynes or his companion recover suf- 
ficiently to make a movement of de- 
fense. The boss’s hand flew to his hip 
pocket, but never reached it, for there 
came a still more insistent demand for 
the elevation of hands, and, as he gazed 
into the muzzle of the revolver which 
the longshoreman had projected to- 
ward his gaping eyes, he decided, 
though not without a growled oath, to 
obey. 

At the same moment there was a 
rattle of the handle of the side door, 
leading into the alley. It flew open and 
Detective Kelly, with two policemen 
in plain clothes, burst into the room. 

* Are ye there, Flanders?” 

“Tt’s all right, Kel. I’ve got *em 
with the goods. Put the cuffs on ’em!”’ 

“ What the—’ began Haynes, as the 


handcuffs clicked on his wrists. 


He was interrupted by the slap of a 
heavy hand across his open mouth, and 
the hoarse exclamation of Joe Con- 
terno, saying: 


9c 
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“That! Fer railroadin’ my brother 
with yer fake finger-prints!”’ 

“Leave ‘em alone, Joe,” said the 
longshoreman, rising from the floor 
with the mass of soft material which 
he had rescued from:Hurley. “ I'll at- 
tend to ‘em. This’ll settle their game, 
along with what I’ve found out al- 
ready.” : 

“What is it?” demanded Kelly, 
regarding the soggy thing in Flanders’ s 
hand. 

“Wax! said the longshoreman. 
“Wax, with Joe’s finger-prints in it. 
Oh, but it was a good bit of work! 
A dandy! Bring ’em along!” 

“Ye ain’t got no right!” came the 
growl from Hurley. “ Whatcher tryin’ 
to frame up against us?” 

“Nothing much,” said Flanders, 
wrapping the wax up in a bit of news- 
paper. “Nothing much—only the 
murder of Miss Mabel Hadley!” 

They put in a long night at head- 
quarters, that night. Hurley and 
Haynes stolidly, defiantly denied every- 
thing, until confronted with the evi- 
‘dence gathered at the barkeeper’s rooms 
in the form of-half a dozen finger-tips 
of rubbery composition, each marked 
with the whorls and loops of a human 
finger. 

Not till a letter was found there and 
brought back by the searchers from the 
old German who had been making the 
things for Hurley, did they weaken in 
the least. Confronted with these bits 
of evidence, and in the scowling pres-— 
ence of Tony Conterno, they let drop 
so much, finally, that confessions were 
a certainty of the next few hours. _ 

In the morning Detective Flanders 
was further enforced with the past rec- 
ords of both Hurley and the dive- 
keeper. Against both he found unpaid 
charges, charges, which could and 
would be pressed ‘unless he found out 
what he was after. Then he brought 
in Johnny Healey, who had been hur- 
ried down from Sing Sing. 
seemed to clinch it. They told it all. 

“Tt was an easy gatne,” said Hurley, 
“this throwing suspicion on guys we 
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had it in fer. The finger-print busi- 
ness put us onto it, and when the 
Dutchman here—who’s just as guilty 
as any one—showed me how much of 
a cinch it was, we fell fer it.” 

“So you got the finger-prints of 
crooks that you knew were in the col- 
lection at headquarters, as I saw you 
take Joe Conterno’s last night, eh? 
(‘hen the German made these rubber- 
glove fingers to correspond with those 
prints. And when you had a pal who 
was going to pull of a trick somewhere, 
you let him wear these glove-fingers, 
and innocent men were arrested on the 
evidence leit behind! ” 

“They deserved all they got,” said 
Haynes. “We never fixed it up against 
a guy that hadn’t done us dirt first.” 

“We don’t care about that,’ said 
Flanders. ‘‘ What we want to know 
now is, who wore the glove-tips with 
Joe Conterno’s finger-prints on them, 
that night up at Hadley’s?” 

“You can search me,” said Hurley. 
“We lost them particular tips.” 

“Well,” said Detective Kelly, who 
had just come in, “we found ‘em. 
Found ’em just now, and the guy that 
wore ’em. Come in, Nolan!” 

A slouching, whining creature crept 
into the room and threw himself at the 
feet of the oath-ripping Hurley. 

“T know it, Dan!” he cringed. “I 
know I’m everything you’re calling 
me! “But they got me when I was 
asleep, an’ I didn’t know what I was 
sayin’. If you’d ’a’ gave me the money 
like you promised for the getaway, I’d 
have been all right; but it’s too late, an’ 
I’ve blabbed everything!” 

“Much obliged, Kel,” said Flanders, 
looking at his brother officer with a 
smile. 

It was late that evening when De- 
tective Kelly, looking across the table 
at Detective Flanders, in a brightly 
lighted Broadway restaurant, said, 
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through the fragrant haze of his fifty- 
cent cigar: 

“That was a grand dinner, Finger- 
Prints, but it had oughter have been on 
me!” 

“Not at all,” laughed Detective 
Flanders. ‘It’s my celebration. If it 
hadn’t been for your finding Tony 
Conterno asleep outside of Barney’s 
the night of the Hadley murder, I'd 
never have known just how good the 
finger-print idea was. You gave me a 
scare. You made me think the impos- 
sible had happened—that at least two 
fellows had been found with the same 
finger-mark.”’ 

“O-ho! So I did have you guessin’, 
eh? >? 

“Worse than that. You had mé 
staggered. You had me believing what 
I knew couldn’t be true. For I knew, 
in spite of it all, that those were Tony’s 
marks on the wall and window-sills at 
Hadley’s. Kel, no matter what had 
happened, I'd have believed it, just the 
same.” 

“Well,” said Kelly, “I’m kinder 
believin’ in your game myself, a little. 
In fact, I may say I believe it pretty 
well.” : 

“How well? On the level, how 
much has this last thing convinced 

ou?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Kelly, 
slowly, looking at the white ash of his 
cigar. “If they was to be a murder 
up in Buffalo, an’ you come to me an’ 
said, ‘ Kel, old man, I’m sorry, but I’ve 
found the marks of your left-hand 
thumb on the neck of the party that 
was croaked,’ and if I had been in 
South Ameriky at the time, I’d just 
hold out me hands an’ say, ‘ Finger- 
Prints, old boy, put °em on me. I was 
five thousand miles away, but if me 
finger-marks was found there, that set- 
tles it. I must have flew up there in 
me sleep and flew back again!’ ” 
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IN THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS 


A SHORT STORY 


BY LAURA J. HINKLEY 


IRST, the attendant wheeled 
another __reclining-chair 
past him into the sun- 
niest corner of the sana- 
torium porch. 

It was probably the sunniest place in 
the world, he reflected, watching the 
brilliant light dazzle and flash on the 
angles and surfaces of the cunningly 
placed segmented mirrors, the — dis- 
tinctive local-color touch of this hide- 
ous place where the very light was 
medicated. 

Then came Dr. Roland himself, 
stoop-shouldered, deep-eyed, shaggy- 
browed. On his arm leaned a girl in 
white, fair and frail as a snowflake. 

“T have moved your. chair to this 
corner, Miss Winston,” spoke the 
doctor’s deep voice. 

She murmured a tired, polite ac- 
Every one of her soft, 
swaying steps, every utterly languid 
movement, revealed a native grace in 
the grip of a deadly lassitude. 

The doctor settled her in the chair, 
arranged the rugs about her feet and 
the screen to shade her book, tilted one 
of his big mirrors to another angle, 
and hurried away amid her gentle 
thanks.. She sank back among the 
cushions, closing her eyes. 

She was less than two yards beyond 
her neighbor in the-next chair. He 
could not help noting how pale she was 
‘as the flush of exertion faded, how 
dark the long lashes lay against her 
waxen cheek. Her heavy golden hair 
was loosely braided like a schoolgirl’s 
and looped up with a wide, black rib- 
bon, for comfort among the pillows. 





She was thin to the point of extreme 
emaciation, yet dowered with a certain 
beauty of outline and expression which 
her transparent fragility only height- 
ened. She reminded him of a phrase 
he had read somewhere describing a 
great woman poet: “A spirit of fire 
in a shell of pearl.” ‘The blue-threaded 
veins on her temples, the weariness of 
her sweet mouth, touched him with 
sharp pity. 

so there were other aspects of the 
great tragedy—more poignant, perhaps, 
than his own! 

He turned his glance the other way, 
down the line of patients taking their 
sun-baths among the great mirrors. 

There was the little girl with black 
curls who coughed so much; the gaunt, 
black-bearded man whose knotted fore- _ 
head registered continuous, dumb re- 
bellion against it all; the little, withered 
lady with graying hair, smiling a gay 
acceptance of everything. ~ 

They all lay propped in their re- 
clining-chairs; here and there they 
talked lazily ; a few were reading with 
books and eyes shaded from the in- 
tense light; but most of them lay quiet 
under the searching rays. And each 
half told in face and gesture and atti- 
tude some human story which he 
coveted, which some imperious instinct, 
still living in him, gras at yearn- 
ingly. 

So much to be seen and felt and 
understood, even here in the house of 
derelicts! So much to be known and 
written and wrought under the sun, 
and the strength and the power to do 
it—spent !—spent! 
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A year earlier, James Sargent had 
left the consulting-room of the best 
lung specialist in his city with a curious 
white look around his clenched jaws. 
The physician had insisted on perfect 
quiet as the imperative condition of a 
doubtful cure. It was impossible, Sar- 
gent had told him, and again he told 
himself, impossible! How could a 
young man, face to face with oppor- 
tunity, neglect her to coddle himself? 

Opportunity had come at last, so 
richly laden. All through the poverty- 
straitened circumstance of his youth 
he had longed for just such a chance as 
confronted him—not only to do good 
work for one’s self, but to make life- 
conditions a little fairer for other peo- 
ple. He told himself that the doctors 
did not always know, that if one must 
die, it were better in the harness !—and 
plunged into the fight. : 

It was not a spectacular fight, only 
an ordinary newspaper struggle for 
cleaner, juster government, in a city 
that had grown indifferent to graft- 
rule. So Sargent played the game of 
his.choice, knowing the stake he laid 
upon the table. The symptoms re- 
laxed; his life took on the keenness and 
glorious exhilaration the gambler 
knows when he dips recklessly into his 
capital. 

But there came at last a day after a 

night he had been obliged to spend in 
a drenching rain, when he gasped for 
painful breath, and knew that he had 
won the game and lost the stake. 
_ Considerably to his own and the doc- 
tor’s surprise, he pulled through the 
sharp attack of pneumonia which fol- 
lowed. As soon as a little strength re- 
turned, he was sent to the Roland Sana- 
torium, ostensibly, of course, for the 
mountain air and the sun-baths; in 
reality, he felt, to get through the clo- 
sing scenes as decorously as possible. 

His friends realized his doom. He 
read that in the concealed shock on 
their faces, their resolutely cheerful 
good-byes. They were warmly kind— 
he was one who made warm friends— 
but they.could not help him now. His 
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only relatives were sisters in a distant 
State who must not leave their young. 
families. He made that clear in his 
own resolutely cheerful letters. 

When he thought of the girl he had 
asked to marry him three years ago, it 
was chiefly to be glad she had refused. 
What a fate this would have been for 
her! Yet—it was lonely work, this 
dying; hardest—dying without a wom- 
an’s tenderness. The love-craving lay 
very deep, deeper than one supposed. 
“To die without having known any- 
thing, not even love!” That was 
Marie Bashkirtseff. Yes! Girls, too! 

His glance came back to his neigh- 
bor. She still lay as if asleep, the book 
half fallen from her languid hand. ~ 
How the light shone and melted in her 
hair! 


Hair a wonder of flix and floss, 
Fulness and fragrance, floods of it, too! 


What was that from? Ah! Avert 
the omen! But how true the lines ran 
for a little way of this other beautiful 
girl, too white, with her great, gold 
hair : 


ae life smiled, “ Think what I meant to 
fo) ! ” = 
Here Love sighed, “ Fancy my loss!” 


Suddenly her eyes openedand caught 
him staring. He felt a flush of vexa- 
tion rising that he should seem guilty 
of impertinence. But her look held 
his, first soothed and then stung him. 
There was no resentment in it; self- 
consciousness seemed to be one of the 
things she had left behind. Her eyes 
were very blue and deep and won- 
derful. 

They recognized his confusion with 
a faintly humorous sparkle, but the 
chief quality of her gaze was sym- 
pathetic, compassionate. In a flash it 
came over him that he bore the out- 
ward stamp of the unfit; that his eyes 


could no longer offend a woman. 


Her lashes dropped, and she turned, 
shifting among uneasy pillows. 

The patients, one by one, began to 
leave their chairs to go indoors. Pres- — 
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ently Miss Winston slipped from hers 
and walked feebly down the line. After 
she had disappeared, her book, which 
had fallen down among the rugs, slid 
to the floor. Sargent leaned forward 
to pick it up as it lay open. His eye 
lit on the words: 


Let us stay 
Rather on earth, beloved, where the unfit, 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 
And isolate pure spirits and permit 
A space to stand and love in, for a day, 
With darkness and the death-hour round- 
ing it. 


The arrangement of chairs’ proved 
permanent, fulfilling his prevision that 
it would be necessary to take care for 
all the little labors of the toilet. 

‘Why, after all, should one meet 
death like a sloven? Miss Winston 
was always bravely dainty in her at- 
tire, always exquisitely courteous in 
manner, in spite of her frequent, un- 
concealable languors; a constant mar- 
vel of hopeless, patient sweetness. 

She had promptly accepted his cre- 
dentials in the Ancient Guild of Suffer- 
ing. The unspoken freemasonry of 
pain underlay their quick friendliness, 
a friendliness that throve on the dis- 
covery of common tastes, on similar 
modes of thought, and deep mutual re- 
spect. Yet their talk was seldom se- 
rious; they often jested with that ama- 
zing light-heartedness the children of 
the shadow learn. 

He had divined from the first that 
she knew her doom as thoroughly as 
he. She had implied it once in one of 
her rare touches of confidence: “Mama 
was completely worn out taking care 
of me; she wouldn’t let any one else. 

- And I saw she had to have a rest, so I 
pretended to believe in the mirrors.” 
Otherwise they had always politely as- 
sumed that each was on the high road 
to recovery. 

One day as they lay under the pier- 
cing gleam of the mirrors, Miss Win- 
ston lifted blue eyes full of level 
solemnity. Their desultory chat had 
been graver than usual. After a silence 

she asked abruptly: 
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“ Are you afraid? ” 

“No,” he answered meditatively, 
guessing her thought, “ not of the thing 
itseli—the mere dying. And not of 
my personal fate hereafter. But of 


giving up life, going out from the sun= - — 


light, ceasing to be on any of the terms 
of existence we know.” He drew a 
long sigh.. “ Life in the large is so in+ 
finitely desirable; and life in the little 
so weary a matter to lift one’s 


hand to!” 
“T- know,” she breathed. ~“£ 
know!” 


One of the nurses came into their 
corner on some errand, throwing them 
a merry word in passing. She was a 
laughing nurse. Her rounded, elastic 
figure and rosy face radiated high 
spirits and health. The eyes of goth 
man and maid followed her with un- 
conscious clinging, sucking up the over- 
flow of her vitality, avid of life. 

Another day Miss Winston was 
seized with a spasm of coughing which 
shook her delicate frame piteously. To 
help her control it, Sargent, as he had 
seen the doctor do, laid a firm hand on 
hers, Every sensitized fiber of his 
wasting flesh thrilled unexpectedly at 
the touch. The paroxysm passed. He 
would have withdrawn his hand, but 
her fingers tightened. She lay a little 
while with closed eyes, exhausted. 
Presently her eyes opened and she 
looked her thanks. — 

“You're. such a 
whispered. 

“T am glad,” he answered as simply. 

“You feel everything,” she went on, 
“and yet you are so brave.” 

“Am I?” he asked in considerable 
surprise. ‘ But you are brave, too.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not very,” she confessed. “I often 
cry in the night.” 

“Don’t!” he urged huskily. “ Don’t 
do that!” ; 

“It’s the stars,” she explained. 
“You know they make us sleep up 
there on the roof—the women patients. 
And the stars are so bright and cold 
and cruel! Going on their own way— 


comfort,” she 
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“suns of a limitless universe —crush- 
ing and not caring! And I am sucha 
speck, such an atom, and nothing seems 
to care! Oh, it frightens me so! I 
had got over being frightened once, so 
that I didn’t mind anything. But it’s 
all come back again. Do you know 
what I think sometimes as we lie there, 
éach tucked up in her little cot! I think 
that we’re all dead already, and lying 
in our graves, waiting the judgment! 
And I am afraid! The dark and the 
loneliness are so terrible!” 

“Well,” said Sargent slowly, “if 
you should go into the dark, why—I 
shall be going about the same time.” 

Her hand clutched his as one grasps 
a friend in a horror of great darkness. 
Sargent smiled suddenly at the whim- 
sicality of it. He had a swift remem- 
brance of entering a dark room with 
his little sister once long, long ago; his 
little sister’s frightened clutch; and his 
own manful assumption of courage 
over a wildly beating heart. 

“But you oughtn’t to say that,” Miss 
Winston reproached him. “ It is a duty 
to hope.” 

“So it is!” retorted Sargent. 
member that!” 

They smiled. reassuringly at each 
other as they unclasped hands. 

After a time they began to talk wist- 
fully and reverently of immortality and 
faith. Clara Winston combined a hb- 
eral and inquiring mind with a child- 
like reliance on the essentials of the 
creed in which she had been reared. 
Sargent brought to the discussion 
chiefly a philosophic hope drawn from 
his favorite poets. 

As Sargent looked up at the stars 
that night he reflected that life is sig- 
nificant to the very end. Destiny drops 
strange blessings where we look for 
them least. He could not call that 
fate all unkind which granted this 
gentle company through the Valley of 
the Shadow. 

“ Oh, by the way, Mr. Sargent,” said 
the doctor. “ Another word. Regard- 
ing Miss Winston.” 

Sargent sat down again. 


“ Re- 


He was 
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deadly tired. These interviews with 
the doctor exhausted him hideously; — 
but he looked up attentively at Miss 
Winston’s name. 

“She ought to walk,” explained the 
doctor. “ The difficulty is to induce 
her to make the effort.- Now, Mr. Sar- 
gent, can’t you persuade her to take 
little walks with you?» Through the 
grounds first and then on up the moun- 
tain. She'll go if you ask her.” 

Sargent suppressed a bitter reflection 
on his quality as cavalier. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “ that 
Miss Winston—that there is hope for 
her?” 

The doctor looked him quietly in the 
eyes. 

“T cannot say. She is stronger than 
she was a month ago. At least, exer- 
cise is essential. She must fight off the 
lethargy.” 

- Sot gent bowed. 

-So she was to live, perhaps! What 
was that half-remembered story in 
Chateaubriand about the virgin ap- 
pointed to stay with the doomed prison- 
er till his death-hour?—the virgin of 
Last Love! 

Miss Winston readily consented to 
the strolls Sargent proposed. He pres- 
ently detected, as the mainspring of 
her willingness, a gentle solicitude for 
himself; and paid reluctant tribute to 
the doctor’s astuteness. Yet he did not 
hesitate to challenge her feeblestrength 
to its utmost vital effort, sternly dis- 
regarding his own lassitude. 

Their walks lengthened day by day. 
It became their custom to spend the 
afternoon abroad in the rich sunshine 
and tense air of these altitudes, among 
the rough, torn rocks and scattered 
pines and gloriously tinted hills. 

There was a large reddish, irregular- 
ly shaped boulder some distance up the 
mountain, half surrounded by scrubby 
evergreens, which the sanatorium pa- 
tients called the Red Rock. Hither 
their walks often tended, and here they 
rested for the descent. 

It was a time of unlooked-for peace. - 
The insistent eee and ‘other symp: 








toms of their physical state fell into 
abeyance—a painless lull. The body 
ceded sway to the soul. They attained 
a level of rare confidence. Each soul, 
snatching its brief respite, turned to the 
other with those things one cannot bear 
to die without saying. 
The burden of utterance that lies at 
_ the heart of all men, that which is the 
sting of death in youth—“ I shall die 
and no one will know ’’—found relief. 
Here was a perfect confidant, framed 
to a noble congeniality, formed by a 
differing experience, touched to an ex- 
quisite sympathy—a sharer of doom! 
So, sitting side by side on the moun- 
tain, in the still, bright Indian summer 


of these strange days, they talked of | 


the dear, lost world below, and each 
gave to the other’s keeping the long 
thoughts of their sharply . ripened 
youth. noe 

With the giving came a joy so sweet 
that Sargent found himself going soft- 
ly for very wonder of it. It was a 
satisfaction which annulled past and 
future pain. Horror of death and 
darkness lay just beyond, but what 
matter inside the charmed circle of this 
content: 2. 

He found himself trying to say 
‘something of this, reflectively, one late 
afternoon as they sat on the Red Rock. 
Clara Winston sat a little below him, 
her hands lying in her lap, looking up 
quietly. 

Sargent, looking down tranquilly 


now and then at her tranquillity, but’ 


gazing for the most part at the flooding 
gold and folding purples of the sunset 
hills, let his sense of the strange and 
rare blessedness that wrapped them slip 
into speech. 
“Happiness is a strange thing. I 
thought I was done with happiness. I 
never expected to have the feeling 
again—and I have had more pure, ab- 
solute joy in the last three weeks—” 
- He stopped, not at all constrainedly, 
letting his companion follow the thread 
of his thought where it ran beyond 
speech. 
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“It is because we did not expect it,” 
said. she. 

“Nevertheless we have attained it. 
And it is good—good! And very rare 
in all the world. ‘ Men have died try- 
ing to find this place which we have 
found.’’’ He quoted meditatively, his 
eyes on the crimson west. 

The very voice of Constance echoed 
from the ground in a passionate breath; 
“*Found! Found!’ ” 

Half startled, he looked down. 

Clara got-to her feet, almost with a 
spring. 

“Come, Norbert! The sun is set- 
ting. We must hurry back.” 

They ran down the hill together, 
hand in hand, laughing like children, 
but a veil had fallen between them. A 
pang of foreboding smote him. Was 
the golden-winged moment which had 
fluttered forth in speech to be the last? 
Had the exquisite bubble broken’ at his 
touch ? 

Surely—surely, the pink on her 
cheek was not fever! And the cheek 
was fuller! Her hand in his lay warm. 
Across the subtle, new estrangement 


he looked at her with new eyes. His - 


heart leaped with a great hope for her, 
and then sank, hard and heavy, in -his 
breast. 

“We are late,” cried Clara. “Dr. 
Roland will scold us dreadfully—may- 
be. Shall you care?” 

Sargent did not answer. He was 
facing a baseness he had not dreamed 
his nature contained. He was learning 
that he could be jealous—jealous of all 
the living world that called her back! 

The morning confirmed the eve- 
ning’s revelation. As she reclined in the 
searching sunlight of the mirrored 
porch, Sargent could see visibly upon 


her the rosy shadow cast by the wing — 


of the Angel of Returning Life. 

She lifted her arm, and the loose 
sleeve falling back, let the light pass- 
ing through her fairy flesh transform 
it to a delicate translucency of pink- 
pearl.. He was astonished that his eyes 
had been so long holden. 
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It was as if he had been too near 
her to see her; and now, thrust back by 
the inexplicable recoil of their spirits, 
perceived for the first time the miracle 
that had been wrought beneath his un- 
seeing eyes. 

He recalled unnoted things ; she rare- 
ly coughed now; her voice fluted clearer 
and fuller; her step had grown firm and 
light. Dr. Roland’s system which for- 
bade his patients the close noting and 
comparison of symptoms, had helped 
his self-deceit. And she? She had not 
known. She must surely know now. 

The veil still hung heavy between 
them. They exchanged speech on 
casual things, but their minds did not 
touch. Her blue eyes under their sur- 
face frankness were baffling, inscruta- 
ble—those eyes where he was accus- 
tomed to look far down unrepelled, 
into the candid meanings of her soul. 
About her lips, usually so sweetly, 
clearly expressive, hovered a little 
strange, meditative, not happy smile. 

Nor was he, for his part, quite ready 
to draw aside the veil. He must con- 
quer first, or drive into impenetrable 
concealment, the ungenerous pain that 
taunted him with their separated des- 
tinies. But he would do it. He prom- 
ised himself to lift the veil that after- 
noon at the Red Rock, to offer her 
pure joy in the new life. And she? 
Would she not say that he, too— And 
was it true? 

He fought that question as if it had 
been a wild beast lurking to spring out 
at every turn of his thought. After the 
settled calm he had won, to hope, even 
for an hour, and despair again, seemed 
more than he could bear. He drove 
the thought out of his mind, and it 
turned to a clamor of joy and dread in 
his bosom. — 

He beat down the emotion and it 
changed to a spring of wine and sun- 
light and fire in his veins. Then he 
turned and faced it sternly. Well— 
- suppose it were true? What was there 
in the haltered life of a half-invalid 
man to be desired? Must it be remem- 
bered that he had nothing but the labor 
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of his languid hands and inert brain, 
while she was one of the daughters of 
ease? Should it be needful for him to 
remind himself of the crime of com- 
mingling tainted blood? 

Then he began to perceive that it 
would not be for him to lift the veil. 
He felt that even as they lay side by 
side in the sunlight the world already 
rolled between them, and he found | 
himself reaching desperately into its 
stormy current for broken fragments 
of the golden dream—the golden 
dream of perfect friendship and un- 
derstanding. 

A diversion occurred on the porch. 
The forenoon was wearing on, and 
many of the invalids had gone indoors, 
when a visitor appeared. He was a 
ruddy young man of well-fed girth and 
exuberantly healthy and prosperous 
carriage, and he walked along the row 
of reclining chairs, mostly empty now, 
blinking in the unaccustomed sunlight, 
with the air of looking for some one. 
When he came at length to Clara Win- 
ston’s chair, he stopped abruptly in un- 
concealed surprise and delight. 

“Clara!” cried the young man. 

She started erect; she had been lying 
with her eyes shut. 

“ Arthur!” she exclaimed. 

She blushed and bit her lip as the 
ruddy young man crushed her hand be- 
tween both his large, plump, pink 
palms. He beamed upon her joyously, 
exultingly, possessively, seeming to 
feel any disguise of his mood unneces- 
sary in the semi-desertion of the porch. 

“Why, Clara!” he cried, “ you’re 
well! Do you know it, girl? I never 
saw such a change. Your mother’s in 
the parlor. We came up together. She 
said I might. But we weren’t expect- 
ing any such wonderful surprise—we 
weren’t looking for this!” 

Clara drew her hand at length out of 
his grasp, and, half turning toward 
Sargent, named the men to each other. 
The ruddy young man accepted Sar- 
gent as a human accessory of the scene. 
He turned upon him eyes in which 
shone a moisture of glad tears. 
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“She’s almost well, isn’t she?’ he 
appealed. “ Don’t you all see how she’s 
improved?” 

Clara slipped out of her chair. 

“We must go to mama, now. Come, 
Arthur!” 

They walked away~ together, the 
young man bending over her in a flut- 
ter of fussy, unnecessary, unskilled— 
but privileged—protectiveness. 

Sargent lay back in the sunshine, 
with closed eyes, very white and still. 
The back of Clara’s chair which the 
ruddy young man had pushed out of 
line, cast a shadow across his face in 
which it looked blue and old and grim- 
ly rigid like the face of one who died 
in pain. 

The golden hour of the afternoon 
glowed upon the Red Rock. Behind 
it, wholly concealed among the pines 
and undergrowth, a man lay, full 
length, face-downward, with his cheek 
pressed against the rock. He lay so 
still that the little lizards of the sand 
passed fearlessly within an inch of him. 

It was the third afternoon since Con- 
Stance and Norbert sat upon the rock. 
Sargent had borne himself like a man. 
He had received the effusive thanks 
and done his aching best to enter sym- 
pathetically into the rejoicings of 
Clara’s mother and her betrothed, as 
the ruddy young man too evidently 
was. 

He saw that it did not occur to 
Clara’s fiancé to be jealous of him; in 
the eyes of the ruddy young man he 
appearedan agreeable bit of sanatorium 
local color; he could hear the conde- 
scending “poor devil” in the other’s 
thoughts. That did not hurt; it was 
swallowed up in a wider misery. He 
had meant not to allow himself to 
flinch till Clara should be gone, for 
they insisted on taking her away with 
them; but the departure met unex- 
plained delays, and three hours earlier 
the sight of her setting out with her 
lover on one of their favorite walks 
had driven Sargent forth to be alone 
with his wretchedness. 

As he lay behind the Red Rock he 








suffered exquisitely. The worst was 
that this agony cast a shadow back over 
the pure and perfect past. He had not 
suspected that her nature harbored so. 
much concealment, nor his own so 
much self-seeking. He thought of 
death, false priestess of their mystic 
marriage, and, with longing, of death’s 
dark robes and cool, benumbing bosom. 

Then a better mind came to him, and 
he willed that he might acquit himself, 
living or dying, so as best to honor her. 
And slowly out of it the ashes of dead 
happiness rose a spirit, weeping and 
sorrow-crowned, but very fair, his 
soul’s supreme and eternal possession. 
He knew that he held her for his own, 
in life or death, beyond all the flow \ 
of circumstance, the more surely that 
he could give her to the arms of 
another. 

There was a noise of footsteps on 
the other side of the Red Rock, a rustle 
of women’s garments, and a sound of 
women’s voices. The first voice that — 


spoke did not penetrate Sargent’s con- _ 


sciousness, but-at the second a sort of 
shiver ran through him, and the little 
lizards darted out of reach. 

This voice said: “ So you must be 
very kind to Arthur, mama.” 

The first voice answered : 

“But, Clara, Arthur has a right to 
say that you haven't treated him quite 
fairly. Don’t you think so, dear?” 

Clara sighed. 

“T only told him he might speak to 
me again if I got better. I didn’t think 
then that I ever would be better; and 
you all liked him, and he begged so— 
and I didn’t care.’’ Then her voice took 
a note of half-weeping -resentment. 
“ But Arthur had no right to treat me 
as_if I belonged to him! I can’t bear 
fat men!” 


The man behind the rock lifted his 


head and looked about for a way of 


escape. Beyond the shadow of the rock 


the mountainside stretched in the clear — 
light, desert-bare. The shadow of the 
nearest pines—tall, high-branched, sin- 
gle-standing trees, touched it, but they 
were on the women’s side. He could 

















not retreat without betraying his pres- 
ence. 

Clara's voice struggled between reso- 
lution and a cruel embarrassment. 

“Tean’t go home yet, mama. I must 
stay a week or two longer.” 

‘The mother’s voice, when it came, 
after a long pause, betrayed a startled 
comprehension, a cajoling smoothness, 
a yearning tenderness. 

“Of course, it’s perfectly natural, 
‘dear; it’s perfectly right that you 
should feel sorry for your friend—” 

“ Sorry for him!” cried Clara. 
sorry for myself! Oh, mama, mama! ” 

Then the sound of weeping, gasping, 
choking sobs, the rustle of an embrace; 
low, soothing, cuddling noises, and the 
mother’s broken tones : 

“ There, there! Of course, you shall 
stay, dearest, if you want to. And Tm 
sure Mr. Sargent is everything — ex- 
cept his health—and, of course, that 
may be— Oh, darling, don’t cry so!” 

_. A light burned in the doctor’s study 
late that night. The doctor sat, along 
with his books, while, silent and dark 
around him, the sanatorium slept. It 
was all so still that he started as a sud- 
_ den, swift step came toward the door. 
It opened, and Sargent entered. 

He had the look of one who has 
walked far along a rough and uncon- 
sidered way. His shoes were covered 
‘with dust; his clothes disheveled and 
dusty and slightly torn here and there 
as if he had been forcing his way 
through thick bushes. His face was 
pale and weary, but curiously alight. 

“Mr. Sargent!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor. “ Where have you been?” 

“T don’t know. All over the moun- 
tain, I think. I’ve been seeing the 
_ kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them. I believe I’m rather tired.” 

He sat down in the consulting-chair, 
rested his arms on the elbows of it, 
and, leaning forward, faced the doctor 

- with those strangely buoyant eyes. He 
‘spoke earnestly, yet not as one whose 
-fate hung in the balance; rather as one 

assured of his best good inquiries for 
some excellent minor thing. 


in 
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“ Doctor, am I going to live?” 

The doctor’s gaze traveled over the 
thin, nervous figure, unconsciously re- 
laxed already, and rested a moment on 
the enkindled face before he answered 
dryly: : 

Apparently.” 

“To live a man’s life, I mean? No 
chimney-corner substitute! To do a 
man’s work and take a man’s risks?” 

Again the doctor’s measuring glance 
surveyed him. It seemed as if the 
steady radiance of Sargent’s face lit a 
glow under the doctor’s deep brows. 
He said as quietly as before: 

“ Why not?” 

Sargent drew a long breath. After a 
little silence he put his third question 
tremulously : 

“And can I—marry?” 


Sunlight poured and gleamed and 
dazzled on the porch as Sargent walked 
down the row of chairs. Most of the 
patients were already in their places, 
and they smiled happily at Sargent. as 
he passed, and he smiled back. It was 
not until he reached the little gray- 
haired lady whose chair was next be- 
yond theirs, and noted how pointedly 
she absorbed herself in her book, that 
he perceived they were all rejoicing 
with him in as much as they divined of 
his romance. His heart was so full 
that, instead of resenting their interest, 
he loved them for their love of love. 

Clara smiled up at him as 32 took 
his place. 

“Mama was so sorry not to see you 
to say good-by,” she said calmly. “She 
charged me to urge you very particular- 
ly to come and see us. Mama is not 
usually prodigal in her very particular 
invitation.” 

“T will come,” said Sargent simply. 

‘But there was something in the grave 


and shining look he bent upon her that 


confused her. She picked up a book 
that lay upon her lap, and heid it to- 
ward him. 

“Please read something to me.” 

It was the book she had been reading © 


_that first day, the book that had fallen 
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_ to the floor among her rugs. Sargent 
turned the leaves rapidly, and began: 

“*T thought, once, how Theocritus 
had sung.’ ” 

Clara gasped, recognizing his choice. 
Then her eyes flew to his face and 
clung there, as the beautiful, solemn 
words went on in the low voice that 
wavered under the weight of them and 
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sank almost to inaudibility with the 
last : 


A mystic shape did move 


Behind me and drew me backward by the 


hair, 

And a voice spake in mastery while I strove, 

“Guess now who holds thee!” “ Death!” 
I said; but there 

The silver answer rang, “ Not Death, but 
Love!” 


A SHORT STORY 


BY FRANK 


HEN I tell you that I never 


saw young Mr. Gerald 

Forbish in his original 

form, you may wonder 

~ that I should attempt to 

write of him on matters so strictly per- 
sonal. Bear with me patiently. 

I was blind at the time. My rigid 
nerve had developed charley-horse, and 
was not putting the optics over the 
plate. My doctor gave it a long name, 
emptied the Arctic sea, drop by drop, 
into my beautiful blue eyes, and put on 
a bandage. When he had pinned the 
far end of my optic shroud he told 
me that I would be blind for two 
weeks. 

* Meanwhile,” he advised, “ have all 
the fun you can.” 

“Ball games,” I suggested, “ and 
visiting the Metropolitan Museum?” 

“ Neither,” he said; “nor aviation 
meets—nor pantomimes.” 

“We have no pantomimes in Amer- 
ica,” I replied. “ You must have read 
about them in that holiday number of 
the Graphic which has been on your 
waiting-room table since my mother 
brought me here with whooping-cough. 
As far as aviation meets are concerned, 
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I can go to the field and hear the bones 
crack when they fall, can’t I?” 

“Too racking on the nerves,” he de- 

cided. “Try automobiling, unless you 
have learned to play the piano in the 
dark. Good day, and keep the bandage 
on.” 
As I could not play a piano at all, 
even were all the unarrived constella- 
tions beaming upon it, and as I had no 
motor-car, nor the means of getting 
one, I was sad as I went home on the 
arm of a messenger-boy, who was only 
forty-five years old, and who seemed 
to feed a sporting fancy in letting me 
miss taxicabs by the length of a butch- 
er’s lead-pencil. 

The angels heard my prayer, and the 
next morning Mr. Peter Forbish called 
me up. The telephone is a joy to the 
blind. : 

“Come motoring with us to-day,” 
said Mr.'Forbish. “I want you to see 
our new car and our son Gerald, just 
home from college.” 

I explained that I couldn’t see either 
of them, but that I would be proud to 
listen to both. 

“The car,” said Mr. Forbish, “ is 
absolutely silent.” 
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So T went to their house. 

The Forbishes condoled with. me 
_ about my eyes, and Mrs. Forbish told 
me a soothing story about a iriend 


who had had eye-trouble which she - 


considered just like mine, and who 
had been jollied along for years by the 
doctors, who told him each week that 


s he would be able to see the following 


week, but, of course, it was all a kind 
lie, and— 

_ Gerald came in, and I was intro- 
duced. 

He spoke perfect Harvard, and his 
hand was clammy, it seemed to me; 
but the blind, like the deformed, I re- 
flected, are always given to prejudice. 

The car came to the door and we 
sped away. 

I sat in the wide, soft, back seat, 
with Mr. Forbish on my right and Mrs. 
Forbish on my left. 

Gerald, I fancied, was sharing the 
front of the car with the chauffeur. 

_We entered a park-gate at an acute 
angle, and I could feel the curb take 
- three dollars and_ thirty-eight cents’ 
worth of rubber off a rear shoe, 

“Your chauffeur,” I commented, 
“is a bit—er, er—snappy, isn’t he?” 

“We left our regular driver at 
home, you know,” said Mrs. Forbish; 
“ Gerald is driving.” 

My forehead became like oa 
hand. 

IT am a fatalist, but I do se believe 
in putting pepper in fate’s beer. 

Blondin was blindfolded, I admit, 
but he had a balancing-pole, and no 
Harvard undergraduate was allowed 
on the wire with him. Besides, he had 
the nice, soft, Niagara gorge to fall 
into; not a mess of telegraph-poles, 
iron fences, or exploding gasoline 
tanks. : 
“Have no fear with Gerald at the 
“wheel,” said Mr. Forbish, whispering 
lest Gerald hear him. 

He used the tone of that inspiring 
song, “My Dad’s the Engineer,” 
which, if I recall rightly, was contem- 
poraneous with “ The Baggage-Coach 
Somewhere in the park a 
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band was playing “ Casey Jones,” 
staccato on the bars 


We're goin’ to reach Frisco, 
: But we'll all be dead. 


+” 


“Have no fear,” repeated the fond 
father. “ Gerald possesses all the cau- 
tion which has been linked with the 
name of Forbish for generations. ° 

T had not known that the name of 
Forbish had been-linked with anything 
for any time. The word link always 
reminds me of sausage, and then my 
thoughts wander to Chicago, where 
persons cursed with the front name of 
Adolph rid themselves of wives by the 
vat route. 

Mrs. Forbish broke in on this pleas- 
ant line of thought. 

“ Say, rather,” she remarked firmly, 
“that Gerald inherits the coolness and 
self-possession of the McGintys, famed 
throughout Kildare for these quali- 
ties.” 

I had not known that Mr. Forbish 
was a McGinty, but now, like a war- 
correspondent, I smelled the battle 
from afar. 

“A Forbish is a Forbish,” said the 
husband with Scotch finality, “ and 
Gerald is one from every point. of 
view. I wish you were not blind, Mr. 
Glow, so that you might study Gerald’s 
head. It is not necessary to see the 
face to glimpse the Forbish in every 
line of the head’s contour.” 

Mr. Forbish rested his case, it 
seemed, but Mrs. Forbish did not let 
it go to jury. 

“ If you knew anything about ire 
nology, Peter,’ she said, “and if you 
were not as blind through stubbornness 
as Mr. Glow is through his ailment, 
you would realize that the dominant 
qualities of Gerald are inherited from 
his grandfather on the distaff side.” 

“Meaning Mike McGinty, who took 
the excursion to Tasmania?” queried 
Mr. Forbish with sly brutality. 

“T did not refer to him,” said Mrs. 
Forbish, “ but now that you bring the 
matter up, please remember that it took 
eight British constables, half of them 


with 
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probably Scotch, to put that same Mc- 
Ginty on the ship. His blood may be 
responsible, in some degree, for Ger- 
-ald’s bump of combativeness, which is 
so plainly to be seen alongside of each 
eS 

“Then perhaps,” suggested Mr. 
Forbish, “ you referred to old Edward 
Halloran.” 

“'The same,” said Mrs. Forbish. 
“ He was a great man; none greater in 
Kildare. Through me from him have 
descended to Gerald the inestimable 
qualities of veneration, conjugality, pa- 
rental love, friendship, and inhabitive- 
ness.” 

“That last one,” said I, “ doesn’t 
that mean staying in one place?” The 
hind wheels of the car had just slewed 
in a tremendous arc. 

“ Oh, not in that sense,” replied Mrs. 
Forbish sweetly, retrieving herself 
from my lap. “In phrenology it means 
love of country.” 

“ There’s nothing in that phrenology 
stuff,’ said Mr. Forbish. “It’s the 
general make-up of the head that 
counts. Nature doesn’t find it néces- 
sary, in making the perfect head, to 
cover it with knobs like a Malay war- 
club.” 

I wished, at the moment, that I could 
hoist the bandage long enough to see 
whether Gerald had-such a knobby poll 
as his sire’s remark suggested. But 
Mrs. Forbish came to the rescue. 

“ Gerald’s head-is perfectly symmet- 
rical,”’ she declared hotly. — 

“Of course it is,” replied Mr. For- 
bish. “ Having all the Forbish quali- 
ties, how could it be otherwise? On it 
is written all the determination and 
self-sacrifice of the “ Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.’ ” 

“A set of haggis-fed hirelings,” said 
Mrs. Forbish. “‘ Sometimes when I 
get to thinking about the Scotch I wish 
I had married a Mecklenburger.” 

“We are just passing the reptile- 
house,” remarked Mr. Forbish with 
some evident wish to change the sub- 
ject. “ Have you ever seen the collec- 


tion?” 
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“Yes,” said I, “and the sight there 
always filled me with wonder as to the 
purpose of the Creator. Why, for in- 
stance, do such horrible creatures exist 
as Gila monsters?” 

“They make Scotchmen bearable by 
comparison,” sighed Mrs. Forbish. I 
could see that she had her eye on the 
ball and was batting .800. 

And Forbish saw it too, for when we 
passed the primate-house a minute 
later (I know the park’s geography 
even when blindfolded), he did not ut- 
ter a peep about it. It would have 
been tossing a ball straight into the 
batter’s groove. 

“ Reverting to Gerald’s head,’’ said 
Mrs. Forbish, directing her words at 
me, “it shows in every line that he is 
a young man of action. Mark me, 
Gerald will do something—” 

And, at the very words, Gerald did. 

-He played the old game, using the 
car for the resistless force, and one of 
the largest park trees for the immoy- 
able object. I know it was a large tree, 
because I saw it a moment later when 
my head, tired of bounding along the 
sward, had tossed the bandage aside 
and stopped. 

I saw Gerald, too, for the first time, 
but I did not see his wonderful head, 
because fate had wrapped the steer- 
ing-post and a long blue mud-guard 
around it. 

That evening I sat in the library of 
the Forbish home, alone. 

The elder Forbishes were in their 
rooms, recovering rapidly and worry- 
ing about Gerald. My task was to get 
bulletins by telephone from the hospital 
about their noble son. 

After two orderlies had informed me 
that Gerald had just died and two more 
had said that he had been discharged, I 
had the luck to get-an old friend, Dr. 
Globb, on the wire. He was one of 
the surgeons in the hospital. 

“The young man will recover,” 
Globb told me, “ but it is a close call. 


You see, he had the wrong kind of a _ = 


head, to begin with.” = 
“ Explain!’ Icried. And he did, but 
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in language that the doctors pay for in 
college and swear to use all their lives. 
_ Perhaps it sounded like this: 

“His skull, we found, was dolicho- 
cephalic to an extent hitherto unrecord- 
ed in medical annals, and the impact 
reversed the gazilla. This left the 
coronal suture waltzing with the ste- 
phanion and the nasion telescoping the 
orbit.” 

“A terrible thing to happen to a 
young man of his intellect,” said I. 

“Intellect!”’ cried Globb. “ Intel- 
lect!) Is any one else on that wire?”’ 

I assured him there was no one. 

“Say,” said he, “ old Doc Kenken- 
deim, the cranium specialist, was here 
when they brought the youth in and 
the old villain wanted to croak him and 


put the head in alcohol so he could - “ 


study it at his leisure. He said he 
wanted to find out how a human being 
born with such a lack of mental ma- 





chinery could even live! He says 
there’s a minus mark at every point on ~ 
the diagram. But we checked his mur- ~ 
derous designs, and he consented to 
operate if he could be permitted to — 
make the head all over again. He's 
doing it now, and he’s a real workman. 
When our young friend comes out he'll 
have a first-class bean on his shoulders, 
but he'll be lighter by about three 
pounds of excess adamant.” 

I went up-stairs and called S the 
anxious parents that Gerald was doing 
nicely and would soon be restored to 
them. 

“The doctors say,” I added, “ that a 
man of less powerful intellect would 
not have survived.” 

“And yet I feel,” said Mr. Forbish, 
that he will never be quite the same 
again.” 

And indeed, happily, he never was 
the same. 


Li $-f-E£s 
By Alfred Vincent Marx 


KNOW what it is to feel down in the mouth, 
Unable to stand the “ gaff” 
To feel that you’re sliding down in your game ; 
{ And the world simply stands by and laughs. 


‘And you’re losing your nerve, pal, almost complete 
And a frown’s where a smile ought to be, 

And the world looks as black as a starless night, 
And despair’s the one thing you can see. 


Banish these thoughts from your brain with a dash, 
You’re as good as the next in the run. 

‘Throw back your head and out with your chest, 
And Jaugh with the world in its fun. 


Your nerve’s there: it had been taking a nap, 
And it’s awake from its sleep fresh and true, 
‘And only remember it lies in your hands 
To MAKE the world look up to YOU. 








WRATH AT RISING WATER 


A SHORT STORY 


BY W. EDSON SMITH 





Use above where the Rio 
: Santa Fe runs laugh- 
ingly into the reservoir, 
there is a place where 
one may cross its shim- 
mering shallows easily enough by 
means of thickly scattered stepping- 
stones. 

Beyond, at right angles both to the 
cafion road and the stream and directly 
opposite the old Martinez homestead, 
is the unobtrusive arroyo which leads 
to Aztec Springs. 

Lolita Martinez had loitered along 

the white sand-carpet of that same 
pine - shaded watercourse hundreds .of 
times in her seventeen years. 
- It was a pleasant place to pass an 
idle hour, and idle hours were not a 
few. But the hot Spanish blood was 
racing now as she came out of her 
father’s house, and, with an assumption 
of lazy nonchalance, picked a way 
slowly, gracefully, across the river. 

The beating of her heart could be 
pardoned. Perfect May days, en- 
chanting with the magic fragrance of 
a million apple-trees, are many in this 
happy valley. But it is on only one 
May day in a lifetime that a girl runs 
away to. be married—and to an Ameri- 
can. Of course an American! Sup- 
pose it had been Francisco Gonzales— 
there would have been no running 
away! 

They would have been wedded at the 

cathedral with all the ancient ceremo- 

nial, and Francisco would have taken 
her to his new-built home far up across 
the range. 

Even drunken Manuel Valdez— 
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who had no house on his barren hill- 
side acres—whose name was a byword 
for wickedness, and whose evil eyes 
made her shrink for fear and shame 
when he leered at her in the road— 
even he would have been an easier 
suitor for her father to accept than 
Bross—the American. Well—so be it 
—though the Virgin alone knew why 
it must be so. 

Over the girl’s arm was flung the 
folds of a light, many-colored Navajo 
blanket. It was draped around a long, 
capacious pasteboard box. = 


There seemed to be no reason for = 


such secretiveness, for her father and 
mother had driven to town very early 
that morning—a holiday which would, 
beyond reasonable doubt, last until 
nearly midnight. But she knew of 
many prying eyes at the Lucero adobe, 
even although it was a whole half-mile 
down the road. 

Thé sight of the box would fill them 
with an idle curiosity which would re- 
sult in her being followed by a half- 
grown boy. 

The blanket would mean no more 
than it had meant many times — only 
that she was seeking some favorite 
crooning pine-tree for a siesta. 

It was as well to be careful. By 
night she would be long miles away. 
To-morrow—she would write home. 
Soon she would be forgiven—by her 


mother first—Jater by the surly old 


father—then all would be well. Mrs. 
Perry Bross! How queer it sounded! 

The shadows were shortening to- 
ward noon when she came around the | 
last winding turn of the white ribbon 
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‘of sand, flushing vividly as a tall, 


handsome young man leaped to his feet 
from the grassy bank where he had 
been lying, and, throwing away his 
cigar, came forward eagerly. 

He caught the girl’s lithe, unresist- 
ing body close. The blanket and box 
fell unheeded to the ground. Her 
proud, dark head went down on his 


shoulder with a low-breathed sigh of 


wistful content. 

Tender stars looked up at him tim- 
idly from the splendor of unfathom- 
able dusky depths, then her eyes closed. 
The young man kissed the crimson, al- 
luring lips in rapturous fashion. 

“ Sweetheart—my dearest! You've 
come at last!” he murmured. 

Lolita’s round arm went around his 
neck—close and closer. 

“Yes, beloved,” she answered in the 
slow, sweet music of careful English, 
“T’ve come for good and all—forever 
and ever. Ah, I wonder if you want 


“Want you!” cried Bross. “ Want 
you, my Lolita? You do know, don’t 
you, chiquita? You're going to be my 
own loyal, beautiful, stately wife, Lo- 
lita—until the end of time. I would 
do anything — anything — for your 
sake, sweetheart. And you’d do any- 
thing for me, I know. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered fervently. 
“Oh, I love you! I would give my 
life — more than that——I would kill 
any one who came between us. [Td 
dare do anything—my dear one—for 
your sake.” 

“Only it, will not be necessary,” 
smiled her lover. ‘ We're just to be 
happy, and that’s all. The only clouds 
we'll have, sweet, are those that are 
coming up now. . It looks like a thun- 
der shower. I dare say our arroyo 
here will be under a foot or two of 


- water shortly. But our really true sky 


is going to be always bright, Lolita— 
to the very end of life itself.” 

The girl’s eyes traversed the quiet 
corner which was so utterly shut off 
from the world on every side. 

Her gaze went, almost somberly, 


' trodden -upon. 


past the green slopes and beyond to 
where the blue-black storm was piling 
itself over the cliffs and canons of the 
higher range, making murky contrast 
to the dappled sun and shade about 
them. 

“T’m afraid of something — some- 
thing that is going to come upon you 
and me,” she insisted. “ Who can tell 
what it may be? It is like the strange 
wind that blows—icy and cold — in 
your face and through your hair when 
the grave plot where you are to lie is 
Oh, do you love me? 
Say it once again, dearest!” 

Bross caught her fiercely to his heart 
again—half angrily. 

"*T love you—love you—love you! ” 
he cried. “And nothing shall come 
between us!’’ His voice relaxed. 

“ Anyway, how could it?” he con- 
tinued gaily. “ Over beyond the hill, 
just out of sight of the east road, is 
my—our—own team. We'll drive to 
Las Vegas and take the train. I told 
the boys at the stable that the horses 
wouldn’t be back. Might as well pay 
their board one place assanother while 
we're gone. So all we have to do, dear, 
is to climb to the crest hand in hand. 
Kiss me, and let’s be on the way.” 

Lolita seemed to shake off the vague 
depression. She laughed deliciously. 

“Not all!” she protested merrily. 
*T’ve the most beautiful dress in this 
box you ever beheld. And a hat—a 
new hat—and—and—other things. I 
bribed Pedro, the wood-hauler from 
up the cafion, to take the rest of my 
belongings to the express people, as my 
lord and master said.” 

She bowed low before him in happy 
mockery. 

“JT did not dare put on my lovely 
clothes at home. Those Lwuceros be- 
low see everything. A rabble they are 
—with vulture eyes looking for evil. 
They would talk, perhaps follow—or 
telephone my father. Now, I shall go 
up the hillside and make myself pre- 
sentable, while you sit here and smoke. 
When I am ready I will call, and you 
can follow. i 
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- out of the living granite. 
-- young and old, clustered around. It 


hour intent upon her toilet. 
sunlit boudoir she had, with xa of 





ae But before I go,” the liquid voice 


__ faltered; “let us go and drink where 


the spring flows into the pool above. 
It may be long—long—before I drink 
of it again—I who have played here 
since I was but a little girl. ‘Come.” 
Together they clambered up the 
green bank at the side of the arroyo. 
The rocks below the ever - flowing 
springs had been hollowed in places, 
and at others walled higher by long, 
dead hands; perhaps— who might 
know ?—by Pedro Peralte himself. 
Into this basin: the erystal current 
trickled continually. The pool itself 
was only a foot deep, for there was a 
natrow break at one side, through 


which the overflow ran away down the 


grass, into the thirsty white sand of 
the famished watercourse. 

Only for that the water would have 
been four feet and more from its sur- 
face to the stony bottom. ~~ 

Lolita cupped her small hand and 
shyly held the fairy drink, so that 
Bross might wet his lips. Then she 
herself drank where the water came 
The pines, 


seemed that they watched her intently, 


gravely. 


It was very still by those olden Aztec 


; ‘Springs—not a breath of air—not a 


call of a bird. Only once—leagues dis- 
tant—a note of muttered thunder from 
the purple clouds beyond the hills, and 


near at hand the faint melody of the 


rivulet. 

That was all. 

The Spanish girl looked at the scene 
with tender eyes—then she turned si- 
lently away, and, smiling back at the 


‘man, went upward toward a thicker 


cluster of green upon the long, swell- 
ing slope. 

“When she turned again at the hither 
side of an intervening curtain of cedars 


Bross was seated on the huge, flat rock 
- by the spring, 
~one knee.” 


his hands clasped over 


Lolita~ passed a whole wonderful 
It was a 


IO3& 
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green shrub hali-way to the summit. 
A momentous occasion, truly. 

It is hard to keep a small hand-mir- 
ror at the right angle to give a satis- 
factory view of a gown, 
has only swaying, rubbery, slippery 
branches for support. . She would 
scarcely have heard a cannon - shot 
close by—or a shout. 

At all events, she knew afterward 
that there had been one cry that went 
unheard. 

And then the hat—a drooping, 
piquant affair—simply would not look 
right with her hair as now.- She thrust 
a cruel, vicious-looking hatpin this 
way and that so its heavy metal head 
protruded at every conceivable angle. 

At last she had to give it-up and 
coil the wonderful glory of her night- 
black tresses another way. ; 

Afterward, half laughing, half cry- 
ing, she put the old black cotton dress 


‘into the pasteboard box and tucked it 


in one corner beneath a fir, where even 
a whole day’s-rain would hardly harm 
it. Some day they would come back 
ari go here and there to the dear 
places. 

Then she came down the hill to a 
point where she could be seen and 
heard, working patiently at one of the 
new gloves the while. 

At the first careless half glance she 
thought the figure on the flat rock was 


Bross, and she trilled—a call that died — 


abruptly as the man’s face turned to- 
ward her! 
Even at this distance she could see 
the malicious ape—grin. It was Man- 
uel Valdez.~ Carramba! What was 
that low brute doing here—and 


where was he—her sweetheart? Where 


was he? 

The man on the rock was. drinking 
—long and leisurely — something — 
whisky, no doubt—from a bottle. + 

Presently he waved the flask mock- 
ingly in her direction, then tossed it 
away. It fell among the rocks and 
splintered with a tinkling crash. 

Lolita’s frightened eyes roved from 
him to the bronco, tied toa tree at the — 








when it~ 





edge of the arroyo—then back again. 
She could not see into the pool itself 
from where she stood—the rocks in- 
terfered. 

Her breath failed, and her very 
heart halted when the one below point- 
ed to it with one hand and beckoned 
to her with the other. 

A yell of coarse laughter came up 
the hillside. 

At the sound the girl threw away the 
one loose glove and hurried down- 
ward. Had he killed him—and thrown 
the body into— It could not be — 
surely, it could not be! 

Now she was past the jutting angle 
of overhanging rocks, and but ten 
paces from the pool—Valdez between. 

She looked past him in an agony of 
relief. Bross had been taken unawares 
by the Mexican. He was wrapped 
from shoulder to heel in the snaky 
folds of two lariats—trussed so that 
he was little more than an inanimate 
log. There was the tip of a branch to 
serve as a gag—thrust roughly into his 
mouth and tied behind. 

A thin stream of blood was running 
down his face where he had been 
struck first by the butt of a gun and 
stunned so as to be an easy victim to 
the lariat. 

And he was in the midst of the pool 
—hbent into a sitting posture—his back 
against a supporting boulder and an- 
other slab laid heavily across his knees, 
precluding any possibility of move- 
ment. 

Lolita drew a hand across maddened 
eyes—and looked again. Valdez leered 
viciously at her. 

“Well, little one,” he snarled in 
Spanish, ‘‘ you. see! Quick work, eh? 
You go up the hill from your Ameri- 
cano and behold—he becomes a 
drowned rat!” 

“ Valdez—you dog!” she cried w ith 
eyes ablaze. ‘Let him go! Do you 
hear me? Let him go!” 

“Not I, Lolita. It has been too 
great a trouble to put him where he is. 
You do not notice the labor I have per- 
formed in stepping up the holes in the 
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walls of our small meeting - place of 
waters. I have crammed every crack 
with grass and sod, Lolita. Soon the 
water will be deeper. If your amigo 
is thirsty, it is well; he will not have 
long to wait.” 

The girl understood. 

She gave one shuddering, gasping 
sob; then, shrieking, she ran forward, 
trying to pass. Valdez pushed her 
backward once—twice—a dozen times. 
The last time he caught her in a hide- 
ous, drunken embrace. 

His reeking lips were pressed upon 
hers until she furrowed the fiendish 
face with savage scratches, and he 
flung her from him so violently that 
she stumbled and fell. 

The back of the bound man in the 
water was toward them—he did not 
see. But the small waves, widening ~ 
from his straining, tense figure showed 
that he heard. 

Lolita, bruised and shaken, crept up 
on hands and knees and gazed with 
bloodshot eyes. The water was up to 
the armpits. 

“ Por Dios! Manuel!” 

The girl crawled shrinkingly nearer 
to his feet, still on hands and knees. 
“Why would you murder this man? 
What has he done to you?” 

The face of the Mexican was not 
human. 

“What has he done?” he hissed. 
““ What indeed? Nothing! But he 
would have taken you from me, Lo- 
lita. For that he dies. And do you 
know what I shall do then? I heard 
your talk of your horses and your tray- 
eling. I will take the horses myself. 
No one will be the wiser. After the 
water rises somewhat higher, sweet 





-Lolita—after a few bubbles come up 


from the lips of your hombre—why, 
then I will take the team—and you, 
my girl—back to my cabin on the 
Pecos—a month, perhaps. By that 
time I think you will be glad to follow 
me, will you not? You will be my lit- 
tle dove with a broken wing. What a 
pleasant jest! All who know you will 
think you are with this rat.” 





a} 





well. 





She groveled, her face low in the 


‘dust. — 


“You will not do this—this dread- 
ful thing, Manuel? Manuel!” 

- “ All hell shall not save him. I hate 
the cursed Americano! I have hated 
him since the first time ever I saw him. 
He shall die, Lolita! He should die if 
the Virgin herself interceded. And I 
am not afraid of your running away, 
my dear. You will watch every one 
of the tiny bubbles. You can say fare- 
And we will hear the rat squeak 
—begging for life. Keep back now.’ 

Valdez leaned over the crystal sur- 
face and cut the string. The branch 
with its brush of green needles dropped 
into the water. Bross worked his numb 
jaws and tongue convulsively. Lolita 


staggered around to the far side of the ~ 
pool and crouched at its very edge. 


Her tortured eyes were fixed on the 
face not three feet distant. The Mexi- 
can, seated on a boulder, regarded 
them with a terrible joy. 

There came a ferocious, prolonged 
growl of thunder, low along ithe pine- 
fringed crests of the hills. It was as 


if some Titan tiger was stalking colos- 


sal prey within the depths of that jun- 


_ gle of tangled cloud. 


The horse in the arroyo snorted and 
strained at its rope fastening. 
Bross met her eyes quietly with a 


‘little smile. 


“You must go, sweetheart,” he said. 
“Tt is useless to wait— it will only 
cause you agony; there is no reason or 
mercy in him. He is insane with drink 
—and worse. Go now—as fast as you 
can—he will not leave his vengeance 
to follow—not now. See, the water is 
above my shoulders. ‘There is really 


‘no hope. There’s no one likely to be 


around these hills in the face of a 


- threatening storm. Good-by, my own 
beloved! God keep you always! Now 


go. Youcan do nothing. If you try— 
it will only give him pleasure. He will 


- drag you back—and perhaps harm you 


—even as I die. He is a wild beast. I 


: heard him strike you to the ground be- 
=<. hind ‘me, 


Spare me Se 
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go—go quickly. It is the end. Fare- 
1 2? 


well! : 
The girl cowered motionless for an- 


other moment in her torn, draggled 


finery. The rain began to spatter 
noisily into the glassy font as if in im- 
patience at the slowness of its filling. 

From below came the roar of the 
arroyo suddenly rampant with a tor- 
rent from the hills behind. 

Half sobered, the Mexican ran a 
pace or two toward his horse; then, 
seeing that the bronco was high 
enough to be clear of the rushing 
stream, turned back to his struggling 
victim. 

Lolita had leaped to her feet, and 
was wailing frantically. The water 
was over her lover's tightly closed lips. 
She pressed clenched hands to her tem- 
ples. There came a strange, startled 
look to her eyes. 

‘“Manuel,”’ she moaned, her arms 
outstretched, “T yield. I will be your 
slave. Only take me away. I do not 
want to see this—this man die!” 


The Mexican reached out his 
drtiinken arms. She was close—within 
easy reach, 


They were standing at the margin 
of the water—now dancing in the rain- 


_ drops. 


~ Looking down, she saw the first air- 
bubbles leap upward from the nostrils 
of the drowning man. The submerged 
body began to quiver horribly! 

It was over in an instant. The long 
hatpin was in her hand. It leaped for- 
ward like a snake’s fang! 

Just behind the ear of the Mexican 
it struck through—deep—deep—then 





mere prick of the skin it seemed. But 


the man fell heavily — his head and 
shoulders in the water. 

Even before he struck, Lolita. was 
tearing at the sods and watching the — 
choked contents of the pool gush out 
and plunge over the bank. ‘Then a 
knife from the belt of the dead man 
slashed the bonds, and with the 
strength of desperation she rolled the 
pinioning rock aside. 


x 
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340 
And, almost at the same instant, the 
storm passed and the sunlight came! 


“You shall drive to town and get 
dry clothes,” said Lolita, “and then 
come back to me here. An hour’s de- 
lay—what of it? I have yet my old 
dress unharmed—and a mantilla you 
shall bring from Gerdes’s store.” 

“ And that?” queried Bross, point- 
ing to the body in the pool. 

The girl’s face hardened. 
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‘After all was said, she was of the 
wild blood of Cortez and his conquis- 
tadores. 

“There is no mark to be noticed,” 
she said coldly. “ The goat herd comes 
by here every morning. They will find 
the body and say that, drunk, he fell 
into the pool and drowned.” 

They turned away up the hill. 

“ Ah, me!” mourned Lolita. Will 
you be ashamed of me in that.old black 
dress, I wonder?” 


ABDUCTING DORA DREW 


A SHORT STORY 


BY BEECH HILTON 


S a tall, light-haired man of 
h © about thirty entered the 
office, Borsum wheeled 
round in the chair he 
filled so tightly and 
smiled the smile that never failed. 

“Howdy do?” he exclaimed, waving 
a pudgy hand toward the only available 
chair. “Take a seat.” 

The younger man dropped into the 
chair and laid his hat on the floor be- 
side it. ‘‘ You are Mr. E. G. Bor- 
sum—” he began inquiringly. 

“President and manager of the 
Happiness Surety Company,” com- 
pleted the other, “ and most cheerfully 
at your service, Mr.—er—” 

“ Whitney—Paul Whitney. 
your poster—” 

“May I ask where, Mr. Whitney? ” 

The visitor’s pale face flushed for a 
second, and he dropped his eyes to the 
Then he met the other’s gaze 
quite frankly and spoke more readily. 

“ At the end of a dock on the East 
Side. I wandered there aimlessly last 
night, but when the words ‘ Before 






I saw 


You Jump!’ confronted me I realized 
that a few more hours of despondency 
might have turned my thoughts to self- 
destruction. For ten years I’ve been 
employed by the Shoppers’ Bank. I’ve 
been cashier for three.” 

At this point Mr. Borsum became 
doubly interested, and gave vent to a 
most confidential cough. 

“You are mistaken,” returned the 
other, now entirely at his ease. “ My 
relations with the bank are quite sat- 
isfactory to all concerned, and my 
accounts have never been questioned. 
There’s no tragedy in my life, except 
the tragedy of life- weariness. Per- 
haps I can keep on twenty years more, 
working for the bank so as to keep 
alive, and keeping alive so as to work 
for the bank. But I’m sick of it. The 
idea doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“May I ask why you've never mar- 
ried, Mr. Whitney?” 

“Never met any one who attracted 
me sufficiently. Another thing, when 
I meet a girl I don’t like I’m a stick. 
When I meet one I do like I’m rattled. 

















- Other men seem to run into situations 
more or less romantic. I never do.” 

- Borsum struggled out of his chair 
and applied his fat hands to Whitney’s 
head, as though trying to mold it into 
a different shape. 

“Pardon me,’ he explained, “ we 
resort to phrenology, chirography, 
palmistry — anything and everything 
- that can aid us in discovering the pos- 
sibilities of happiness that lie in each 
particular character. No one was ever 
born without the capacity to enjoy life. 
Will you let me see your hands? Ah, 
yes! You dot your ‘1’ exactly over 
the letter? I thought so. Now, Mr. 
Whitney, listen to me if you ‘please, 
and see if I have a general perception 
of your manner of life.” 

The fat man wedged himself into 


his chair again and clasped his hands _ 


over his chest. 

- Whitney crossed his iene folded 
his arms, and looked incredulous. 

“ You rise at the same minute every 
morning, eat a light breakfast with 
never more than one cup of coffee, 
reach the bank on the second, perform 
your duties with the regularity and 
precision of a good clock, have a sand- 
wich and a cup of tea at noon, walk 
home on a certain side of the way, eat 
a light dinner, read until a particular 
hour, and go to bed from a special 
side. If you make a new acquaintance, 
you've forgotten him by the next time 
you meet. If you're asked out, you 
- send regrets. You never try new paths. 
You shun all change. Speculation and 
risk are horrors to you. Am I right?” 

“You are, most certainly. I flatter 
myself upon being a prudent man, 
and—” 

“ Prudence,” interrupted the other, 

“4s an excellent safety - valve, but a 
- mighty poor engine. Prudence domi- 

nates you. Life doubtless has offered 

you hundreds of chances for change, 

advancement, happiness; and because 
you couldn’t prove by figures that each 
chance was an absolute certainty, you 
refused it and thought yourself wise. 


. Now, the man without caution is just 
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a plain fool, and soon gets what comes” 
to his class, good and plenty; but one 
little, puny life out of earth’s teemimg ~ 
millions isn’t so important and pre- 
cious that we ought to cling to it and 
guard it and protect it as though a. 
mistake or two would be an over- 
whelming calamity. Let yourself go!” 

“Doing that would never have 
brought me happiness,” replied Whit- 
ney decidedly. 

“Y doubt it,’ said Borsum. “Be 
that as it may, what has this hemmed- 
in life of caution brought you? ” 

The other turned his gaze to the 
surging life outside the big window, 
and shook his head. “ You have me 
there,” he admitted. 

“Life is a treasure-chest,’ went on 
the fat man, now sure of his case. 
“You've very carefully kept yours 
locked tight. At thirty there’s nothing 
in it. It’s an empty trunk, that’s all. 
Useless now, and a heavier burden 
every year.” 

Whitney, pale and shaken, sprang to 
his feet and threw out his long arms 
in a gesture of despair. 

“You're right — you're right!” he 
cried; “but, in God’s name, what shall 
I do?” 

“ Fill it!’ answered Borsum, bring- 
ing down his fist upon the desk with a 
resounding thump. 

“With what?” returned the young 
man desperately. “Seeming happi- 
ness and success so often turn out to 
be misery and failure.” 

“Fill it!” repeated Borsum, “ Fill 
it with the best that comes. Heart- 
aches and disappointments are better 
than emptiness. Failure and regret 
have made many a man. While you 
are alive live! If you are dead, get into 
your grave and clear the road! ” 

Whitney sat down again, outwardly 
calm; but excitement fairly blazed in 
his deep gray eyes, and, from the set 
of his jaw, long - dormant determina- 
tion was waking. 

“Tf T admit all you say,” he sheers 
steadily, “ what then? Your sign 
promised happiness to every one. All 


* 
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I ask is something in my life to make 
it worth the living. Can you help me 
find it?” 

~ “Ts it worth five hundred dollars 
and one day of your time?” 

““As many thousands, if I had them.” 

Borsum pressed a button, and a boy 
hurried in. 

“To Mr. Billings,” he said, holding 
out a paper covered with notes he had 
jotted down throughout the interview. 

“Now, Mr. Whitney,” he resumed, 
“while the solution of your special 
problem is being put into concrete 
form allow me to do a bit of explain- 
ing. You won't believe half I’m going 
to tell you, because you won't be able 
to prove my statements by figures.” 

He laughed good-naturedly, and laid 
his hand upon the other’s knee. 

“But in this case works, and not 
faith, are required of you.” 

* All the old beliefs hold at least a 
germ of truth, scoffed at though they 
be. The ancients calculated a man’s 
lucky days according to the positions 
of the stars at his birth. We do the 
same by classifying men according to 
their dispositions, characters, tempera- 
ments. For instance, you fit exactly 
into what we call Class Xb2. There 
are certain days in the year when you 
—and all in your class— are safe to 
seize every ‘chance,’ as you call it— 
whether it be an opportunity to start a 
friendship, do a good deed, make an 
investment, drop a burden—whatever 


it is, on such a day go in for it. Good 


fortune of some kind is knocking 
at your door. Use no caution, no 
prudence; just let yourself go, and 
plunge!” 

“For one day?” said Whitney. 
“Well, I’m game for it. It will be 
queer if in that time I don’t land some- 
where—if it’s only in jail.” 

“ Queer, indeed,” assented the Hap- 
piness Surety Company’s president 
with an-odd smile. “And here is the 
report. Well, my young friend, your 
good fortune has begun already, for I 
find by this that your first day of op- 
portunity is to-morrow. ‘ From sun- 
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rise to eight at night,’ it reads. 
enough.” 

“ And my instructions are?” 

“Simply to take a day off and see 
what happens. Don’t shut yourself in 
the house. Go somewhere, if it’s only 
strolling about this wonderful city of 
ours. Be ready for anything, like a 
knight of old setting out for adventure. 
Get something for life’s treasure-chest, 
if it’s only the remembrance of one 
care-free, reckless day. But you'll get 
more than that we guarantee. Now, 
if you will leave us your check for one 
hundred, Mr. Whitney, we’ll call the 
remainder due day after to-morrow. 
You'll be glad to pay it then, I know.” 


Il. 


Au. that night Whitney sat in his 
lonely hall-bedroom, alternately asking 
himself whatever possessed him to be 
talked out of a cool hundred by a fat 
stranger and calling himself ubestapee 
mentary names. 

And yet, as the sun rose, his spirits 
quickened to the dawning of the day 
of promise. Nothing would come of 
it, of course; but the very fact that he 
was going to “let go” was a pleasure 
in itself. : 

He felt a glow of long - forgotten 
vitality. Certainly the lost hundred 
had given him an interest in life, if 
only for one day. 

At eight o’clock he left the house - 
and started briskly down-town. 

He had no aim except to enjoy the 
walk and breathe in the cool morning 
air. Obeying the slightest inclination 
to cross the street or turn a corner, he 
found himself at nine o’clock passing a 
famous restaurant. The walk had 
made him hungry, and he went in and 
ate the best breakfast he could order.- 

Now was the time, he thought 
whimsically, to meet some benevolent 
old party willing to part with his inter- _ 
est in an orange-grove or copper-mine. 
Now was the time to discover that his 


Good 


only available assets consisted of a but- — = 
But his um 


ton, and not a half-eagle. 
eventful life still clung. 














_ As he wheeled into Broadway he 
was conscious of being followed. Now 
he came to think of it, that thick-set, 
slouching figure was just behind him 
when he turned to enter the restaurant. 
- The man must have waited for him. 
This, at least, was a new experience, 
To see what would come of it, Whit- 
ney took the next cross-street to the 
west, and stopped before an art-store 
window. 

The shadow, instead of keeping a 
reasonable distance, came slouching on 
until he stood beside him. Without 
looking at Whitney, he spoke. 

* Number Seventeen?” he inquired, 
in a low but distinct tone. 

“ Wh-what?” returned Whitney, 
staring into his beady eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“Don’t look at me!” catitioned the 
other, sharply.“ The bull over. ‘the 
way’s gettin’ curious.’ 

“The bull?” inanely repeated Whit: 
ney, making an absurd attempt to 
appear intensely interested in a basket 
of impossible peaches. Then came the 
tardy realization that this was not ex- 
actly letting himseli “ go.” 
~ “Tf you're bluffin’ to find if I’m all 
right,” said the man, “ I’m Forty-Four, 
the chief’s first aide.” 

“ Oh,” said Whitney, easily. “ Why 
didn’t you say so in the beginning?” 

“My fault, gov’nor,” replied the 
man, hurriedly. ‘“ Thought you knew 
me. It’s just this: Chief says to tell 


you “Leven’s sick, and you'll have to 


take his place. You know the lay. Just 
go ahead with "Leven's job—see?” 

“SA right,” assented Whitney. 
“ But you'd better repeat instructions. 
My mind’s been on other things.” 

The man gave a stealthy glance over 
his shoulder. 

“The cop’s either lost interest in 
us, or else he’s playin’ fox and goin’ to 
come up on this side. Nail this, Seven- 
teen, for I won’t have time to repeat 
it. The girl to be abducted is Dora 
Drew, only daughter of old Phineas 
Drew, the broker. He’s out West, and 


she’s stayin’ with her aunt and uncle. 
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Her brother George is visitin’ a college 
friend, Henry Dewing, up at Shandon 
Lake. She got a telegram this mornin’ 
sayin’ George has broke his leg and 
wants her to come to him. She's to. 
meet this Henry Dewing, a man she’s 
never seen, at the Grand Central at two 
o'clock and go up home with him. 
You're Henry Dewing—see? She’s. 
been told to wear a white and a pink 
carnation so you'll know her. Get two 
tickets for Munville—that’s the nearest 
station to the lake—and take her up 
there. There'll be a covered trap 
waitin’, with one of our men as driver, 
ew ou Il land with the girl,” he con- 
tinued, “ just before dark, at a hut in 
the woods, ten miles from anywhere. 
Old Ma Blodgett'll relieve you of your 
charge and keep her safe. The trap’ll 
take you over to another station, and 
you're to get back and report to the 
chief before mornin’. He said to tell 
you that five per cent of the hold-up 
will be yours, providin’ your part goes 
without a hitch; and that your life’ll 
answer for any serious hitches... But 
you know that. Now you know that. 
Now I must beat-it. Luck to you!” 

Whitney kept staring at the peaches _ 
until the watchful dealer rubbed his 
thin hands in joyous anticipation of a 
coming sale. 

The brain that so long had concerned 
itself with nothing more puzzling than 
figures, refused for a time to grasp the 
present problem in real life—let alone 
solve it. 

“Let me see—let me see,” he kept 
repeating under his breath. “I must 
straighten this out. First, I’m mis-— 
taken for a member of some gang of 
criminals bent upon abducting a rich 
man’s daughter. Next, I’m chosen to 
impersonate the friend and host of the 
girl’s brother. I’m ordered to conduct 
the girl to the isolated cabin of some 
depraved old woman and leave her 
there. Aceording to my performance, - 
I’m offered part of the money to be 
wrung from the grief-stricken father— _ 
or sudden death. 

“Well, there’s nothing complicated 











about the situation after all. The 

chance is given me to save the girl, 

and by notifying the police the deed 
is done.” 

Whitney started toward Broadway 
- filled with happy purpose. Although 
requiring no personal danger, his office 
was to him a very satisfactory one. 

The day had actually thrust upon 
him no small part in an impending 
tragedy. “Fhe fact that this part was 
to be played behind the scenes made it 
no less important. 

By the time he sighted a policeman, 
he had concluded to lay the matter be- 
fore the captain of the precinct. He 
would simply ask the whereabouts of 
the nearest station-house. 

As the officer looked round at his 
approach, Whitney was jostled by a 
ragged man carrying a huge bandbox. 

*“*Scuse me, boss,’ said the man, 
“ but will you tellsme the way to Seven- 
teenth Street?” 

Whitney halted abruptly and stared 
at him. 

Was the number merely a coinci- 
dence? Undoubtedly; and yet the fel- 
low had lurched between him and the 
policeman, and was looking up with 
a peculiar expression. 

“ Have you walked far?” he asked. 

“ All the way from Forty-Fourth 
Street, boss,” came the quick reply. 

The cashier went cold. He was no 
hero of fiction, and this first taste of 
espionage made him feel utterly help- 
less and sorely menaced. He gave the 
requested direction, hardly knowing 
what he said, and hurried on. 

At the corner he jumped on a car. 
- Where it was going he neither knew nor 
cared. ‘To escape those knowing eyes 
was all he asked. Was he followed? 
No. The man was walking down-town 
and looking straight ahead. 

Whitney drew a deep breath of re- 
lief and wiped his forehead. The 
solution of the problem required some 
thought, after all. When the conduct- 
‘or came for his fare, he casually asked 
him how near they went to a police 
“station. 
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“Within five blocks,” was s the reply. 
“Get off at the next corner and walk 
east.” 

Ten minutes later he saw the build- 
ing half a block away. No one was 
following. In fact there was no one 
in sight, except a telegraph-messenger 
hurrying ahead. Was the boy going to 
the station, too? 

Whitney hurried faster, and then 
reached the stone steps at the same 
instant. 

“Is this for you, sir?” suddenly 
asked the boy, facing him and holding 
out a card. It was blank except for a 
large red “ 17.” 

“See here!” exclaimed Whitney, 
grabbing for the boy’s arm and miss- 
ing it. 

“Look!” cried the boy, pointing to 
a house half a dozen doors down the 
street, on the opposite side of the way. 
‘At an upper window was a man appar- 
ently cleaning a rifle. It happened to 
point straight toward Whitney. 

He looked back just in time to see 
the boy disappear around the corner. 
Should he risk sprinting up the seven 
steps? If he failed, there’d be no one 
to save the girl. : 

He could neither wire nor phone 
her, not knowing her uncle’s name or 
address. An empty taxi was coming 
from Broadway. Immediately his 
mind was made up. He hailed it and 
got in, saying, 

“Grant's Tomb in a hurry! = 

His plan was to keep zigzagging 
about, up-town, until about one o’clock, 
then run into some store and phone 
police headquarters. 

As the hours passed without sign of 
pursuit, Whitney regained his confi- 
dence. They were running along 


Amsterdam Avenue when he noticed — 


a pay-station sign on the window of an 
obscure tobacconist’s. 

“ Hold up!” he called. 
get a cigar.” 

As he alighted, the chauffeur leaned 
toward him and shook his head 
gravely. 

“Tt’s no use, Seventeen,” he said. 


“T want to 
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* You got to do your job, so what’s 
the good of tryin’ to dodge it? What's 
the matter, anyway—you never showed 
cold feet before, as ever I heard?” 

~ The cashier looked into the beady 
eyes of Forty-Four. 

“T give up,” he said, with a sigh. 
“Take me down to the Grand Central 
and leave me there. I had something 
else on hand, but I'll drop it and take 
the girl. Watch me all you like. I 
see it’s no use, as you say.” 

“Tt’s never no use to buck against 
the chief,” said the man, as Whitney 
got in again. “ You certainly had your 
nerve to try it on. What good’d 
it’ve done you anyway? It'd been the 
river for yours, sure.” 


= III. 


For an hour Whitney had watched 
in vain for a girl with a white and a 
pink carnation. 

He had haunted entrances and exits, 
he had mingled with the shifting 
crowds, he had scrutinized young and 
old until his eyes ached. 

As he searched, he had mentally re- 
hearsed all that he must tell the girl, 
if she ever came. Everything he 
thought up, however, seemed inade- 
quate, unconvincing. 

“She won’t believe a word I say,” 
he concluded, despairingly. ‘‘ No mat- 
ter how I acquaint her with the facts 
that her brother hasn’t sent for her, 
that it’s all a game to hide her and 
blackmail her father, and that she must 
return at once to her uncle, under my 
protection, she’ll distrust me. And 
why shouldn’t she? I'll be handed over 
to the police as a suspicious character, 
and the girl will either start for Mun- 
ville alone or home alone. In either 
case these fiends are not likely to let 
her escape. 

“Another thing. If I try any reve- 
lation business here, probably some of 
that gang will mix in and prevent my 
saving her. I'll have to play Henry 
_Dewing, that’s all. If we start accord- 
“ing to schedule, maybe we'll not be 
shadowed further. On the train I'll 
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have a chance to make her understand, 
and we'll get off this side of Munville 
and take the first train back.” 

He bought the tickets, and stuffed - 
them with a time-table into his pocket, 
and started once more around the big 
Wwaiting-room. 

“Wonder what that girl in the Jong 


fur coat, thinks I am, anyway,” he 


soliloquized, as he passed an exceed- 
ingly pretty young woman for the 
fifth time. “ Probably a green detective . 
or a loafer. She looked at first as 
though she half thought she knew me. 
Now I seem to amuse her.” 

She wore a bunch of violets that just 
matched her eyes, and a jaunty fur cap 
but half concealed her soft, wavy hair 
of dusky brown. One little velvet tie 


peeped from beneath her skirt of dark- — 7 


blue cloth, and this same tie was graced 
with a very saucy velvet bow. 

Moreover, she couldn’t have known 
it, but just above the saucy bow showed 
a full inch of most distracting silken 
hose. 

Each time he passed her, Whitney 
found it harder not to stare. _ 

“Tf she looks amused next time,” he 
decided, “I shall smile into those eyes — 
of hers in return. If she’s offended, it 
will serve her right.” 

But next time she was looking the 
other way,-utterly oblivious of his ap- 
proach. It gave him a moment’s op- 
portunity of feasting his eyes upon her 
dainty beauty, and he walked slowly, 
thinking what life would be with such 
a girl to work for, sasceet for, exist 
for. 

Then, when three steps more would 
carry him past her, she drew one hand 
from her-big muff, and carelessly 
dropped a pink and a white carnation. 

“My day to fill life’s treasure- 


chest!” breathed Whitney, and this - = 


sordid world seemed but a speck in the 
distance. The next he knew, he was — 
standing hat in hand before her, say- 

ing: “ Miss Drew, I believe. I am — 
Henry Dewing. The fear began to ~ 


“possess me that you were not coming.” 


“Oh, how do you do?” she replied, 
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“T have beer here 
Won't you sit down?” 
_ “Er—thank you,” said Whitney; 
“but we'll have to hurry, I’m atraid, 
_to make that train.” 

“ What train, if 1 may ask?” She 
showed polite interest, but no inclina- 
tion to move. The man caught his 
breath. 

-. “Don’t tell nie you’ re not Miss 
Drew!” he pleaded. The eyes raised 
‘to his were innocent of mirth, but her 











flushing slightly. 
- quite a while. 


-of merriment. 

“ Not for worlds,” she replied. 
“Then you must understand,” in- 
sisted Whitney. “ Surely you received 
your brother’s telegram — that he’s 
broken his leg and needs you—to come 
to the lake—io meet me here—to carry 
the carnations. And there’s not an- 
other train for Munville until nine- 
fifteen to-night!” 

“Then we must hurry,” she said 
walked beside him. The gates were 
closing as they passed through, and the 
train slid noiselessly into the open as 
they took their seats. 

“T'm sorry they don’t include a Pull- 
man with this train,’ said Whitney, as 
he hung up her coat and his own and 
tossed his hat on the rack. 

“It’s all right,” she answered vague- 
ly, as though her thoughts were else- 
where. “ Tell me about my brother.” 
Solomon and other cynics to the con- 
trary, all men are not liars; and Whit- 
ney, although certain that the end 
justified the means, started in with dis- 
comfort and grievous forebodings. 
_ Besides, how could he think of any- 

-thing but her? 

“Why, Billy,” he began—“ I mean 
George — wasn’t hurt very seriously. 
- His leg was doing nicely when [I left. 
You mustn’t worry. He'll be running 
- about in a day or two, I guess.” 

The faint scent of her hair and the 
- -Jeveliness of its soft, dark coils made 
him long to touch it, ever so gently; 
and there were so many pleasanter 
things to talk about than George! 


sweet, curved mouth gave a little twitch - 


simply, and arose with lithe grace and _ 
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“Oh,” she murmured, in relief, and 


her voice reminded him of a flute’s 
tenderest tones, “ then he didn’t break 
it, after all.” 

“Yes, he broke it,” explained Whit- 
ney, “ only the air out there is such a 
restorative, you know.” What a cute 
little nose she had! Patrician and yet 
saucy. 

““ Wh-where was “the break?” she 
asked, and coughed into a mite of a 
lace handkerchief. Even her cough 
possessed a charm all its own, thought 
Whitney, and marveled. ~ 

“ Different places—here and there,” 
he answered vacantly. Did any one 
ever see such eyes? But they turned 
and looked into his with such wonder, 
that he pulled himself together with 
an effort, and realized what he had 
said. “ What I mean is,’ he added 
solemnly, “he was scraped up a bit 
here and there, but the only real break 
was through the calf.” 

She turned her face away and buried 
it in that same handkerchief, and with 
one elbow resting on the window- 
ledge, shook and gurgled in suppressed 
but musical laughter. 

Whitney, supposing he must have 
said something humorous, he couldn’t 
remember what, laughed in sympathy, 
and watched the delicately molded ear 
in sight. grow pink like the inner 
petals of the first roses. 

In a moment she wiped her eyes, 
and, although little bursts of merri- 
ment kept bubbling up between her 

words as she talked, sat very straight 
and tried to be conventional. 

He was thinking about her slim, 
graceful hands—how well cared for 
and yet how capable they looked; and 
how the touch of them could charm 
away a fellow’s headache, after a hard 
day at the bank. 

He was thinking this sad more, 
when it suddenly came to him that she 
had asked how the accident had really 
happened. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Drew,” 
he hastened to say. “ Why, we were 
playing—er—polo, and B-George— 











ABDUCTING DORA DREW. 


“Polo?” she interrupted. “ Isn’t it 
all rocks up there?” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” agreed poor Whit- 
ney. “ This was indoors, you know— 
table-polo. Never heard of it? Oh, 
it’s a great game—out there. How? 
Well, George, you see, was a little ex- 
cited about the game and stumbled 
over a chair—yes, just a chair—and 
broke it. His leg, [ mean. We got 
him into bed, and called up Dr. Jones, 
and soon he was as snug as—that is, as 
comfortable as could be. But,-from 
the first, he talked of nothing and no 
one except Dora. He must have Dora. 
He'd go mad with nerves and things 
unless Dora came.” 

“ And who is Dora?” the lovely one 
beside him asked. Whitney’s jaw 
dropped. 

“Why, you!” he exclaimed. “Jsn’t 
your name Dora? Forty-Four —I 
mean B-George said it was.” 

“ But there are lots of Doras, 
the girl. 

“ Not to a man who has ever known 
you,” said Whitney simply. 

It was the first compliment he “had 
ever paid a woman, and his heart 
throbbed with apprehension at the 
sound. Would she be offended — or 
just class him with the insipid beings 
who say such things to every woman ? 

Without a sign of displeasure, with- 
out a trace of coquetry, she turned, 
and, looking up from under the shad- 
ows of her long, curved lashes, asked 
him why. 

He looked down into the violet 
depths, that seemed lovelier and dearer 
to him every moment, until her cheeks 
grew rosy — but her gaze never 
faltered. 

“ Because,” said he, “I believe you 
are the very dearest girl upon God’s 
earth!” 

“Thank you,” she said, unable to 
face his ardent eyes longer. “ Now 
tell me about your home—your people. 

Is it your mother’s home? ”- 

Whitney had invented an Aunt Jane 

and a number of other imaginaries, 


” 


said 


___ when preparing himself for such ques- 





against the cushion. 


tions, but he wouldn’t have lied to her = 


again for his life. 

** Miss Drew,” he said, so. earnestly 
that the girl instinctively placed her ~ 
hand on his arm, “ 
it. I’ve been playing a part, I’ve been 
deliberately lying to you, for your own 
sake. I thought I should have to keep 
it up for some time yet, but you're 
going to hear the whole truth now. 
After deceiving you as I have done, 
you'll be justified in doubting me; but, 
if you can trust me, I can help you 
much more surely.” 

She was very calm. 

“ You did not deceive me,” she said; 
“ but I shall believe you now.” 

In gratitude he held out his hand 
and she placed hers in it for a long 
moment. Then he told her all. He 


expected her to be horrified—aghast— — 2 


alarmed. 

Instead, she listened with perfect 
composure, and merely asked at the 
end what they were to do. The con- 
ductor came through as she spoke. 
Whitney asked him how soon they 
could change fo a New York train. 

“Why,” said he, “if you get off at 
the station we’re coming into now, 
you'll only have ten minutes to wait, 
sir,” 

This they did, without interference, 
and soon were flying toward the city. 
again. Any minute the power and re- 
sentment of the gang might be mani- 
fest, but Whitney felt keyed-up for 
anything. With the girl beside him, 
he wondered why he had ever feared. 

He turned and looked at her as she 
leaned back with her head resting 
The pure curve 
of-fer rounded chin and smooth, white 
throat was youth and beauty incarnate. 

Her eyes were closed, and the shad- 
ows of her lashes lay on her cheeks 


like the tender tones of purple that 2 


tremble and fade beneath distant trees 
as the sun goes down. 
The love of her, the desire to take 
her in his arms and hold her there for- 
ever, raised him to the realms above 
while they choked and crushed him — 





I can’t go on with | 
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down. She trusted him now—could 
he ever make her love him? The 
empty treasure-chest of his life! 
_ © Fill it,” Borsum had cried—* fill it 
with the best that comes.” 
And she had come! Would she ever 
come all the way? The tears of un- 
endurable longing came to his eyes as 
he watched her, and he prayed his first 
_ prayer since childhood, with silent lips. 
She slept like a weary child until 
they were coming into the station. 
“Why did you let me sleep?” she 
asked. He couldn’t speak, but she 
saw the look in his deep-gray eyes, and 
understood. 
Without molestation they took a 
_ taxi, and neither spoke as they speeded 
tothe street w here she said her uncle 
lived. 
“ The house looks familiar,” he told 
her, as they mounted the stoop, and 

_ stood together in the inky shadow of 

a tree that stood between them and 
the sputtering electric light. ‘“ I must 
have known some one who once lived 

= here.” 

“Goose,” she whispered, “listen!” 
‘He tried to take her hands, but she 
‘buried them in her big muff and held 
it between them. “TI have a confes- 
sion, as well as you. I’m no more 
Dora Drew than you are Henry Dew- 
ing. I don’t suppose there are any such 
_ people—nor. B-George (as you would 
call him) nor old Ma- Blodgett nor 
any gang. I went to the Happiness 
Surety Company, just as you did—and 
just as half of the city is going, if 














Transfigured in a heavenly light! 


they'd own up. They named to-day as 
my lucky day, too. I was to be at the 
Grand Central before two o’clock, and 
‘let myself go.’ I must carry the 
carnations. ‘That’s all they told me. I 


went there for the fun of the thing, — 
but, of course, without the flowers: —— 


When I saw you mooning around so — 


long, I was sure they’d planned for us 


to meet. So I went over to the flower- _ 
stand—and you know the rest. My 
uncle is your old friend, Halbert Johns, 
who has been asking you to come see 
him again ever since I lost father, two 
years ago, and came here to live. All 
that time I’ve seen you scribbling away 
in your stupid old bank—for I go with. 
uncle every week—and all that time 
T’ve been obliged to hear what a manly 
boy you were, what a splendid class- 
mate you were, what a loyal friend you 
are, and all manner of things that I 
take no stock in at all, sir! I’m sorry 
you couldn’t really have saved a Dora 
—which, by the way, is a name I de- > 
test! But Pm much obliged, Paul 
Whitney, for taking such excellent 
care of Ruth Filmore. Uncle will be 
glad to see you, if you ever care to call. 
Good night, Mr, Whitney.” 

Although she was on her guard, the 
big muff had no chance, and he caught 
her close in his arms. — 

“ My life’s treasure,” he whispered; | 
“my life’s treasure! Listen, dear— 
the tower clock is striking eight. Till 
then I’m to take all that fortune offers, 
without prudence, without reserve.” 
‘And with the last stroke he kissed her. 


FA ITH 
By John Troland 


HEN, as with timorous steps and fear, 
We tread the destined vale of night, 
To faith, all dreaded shapes appear 
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soy nent of her husband, the 
34 only tangible evidence she 
could produce was that 
he was “so palpable,” 
and that, to her, was sufficient. 

Larned himself had no idea that his 
case was on trial, and if he had, he 
would have attributed it to.a case of 
nerves, and perhaps would have offered 
his wife a new ring, or suggested “a 
little supper and take in a show after- 
ward.” 

lf he had but known it, those “ little 
suppers ” were not the least of the evi- 
dence that had convicted him. Mabel 
could see him spreading his napkin over 
his ample stomach as he looked at the 
bill of fare; then the inevitable remark: 

“How does a steak strike you, with 
some hashed brown? A plate of as- 
paragus ; salad for you—I never eat the 
stuff if 1 can help it—and a bottle of 
Pilsner. ‘That cook of yours gives us 
-so much fancy grub that it seems good 
to get out and have just what we like.” 

How many steaks “with hashed 
brown” had she swallowed with rebel- 
lion raging in her heart, feeling like a 
middle-class shopkeeper and his wife 
out for a treat. 

And therein lay the tragedy. They 
were middle-class, and Mabel honestly 
did not know it; but it was a fact which 
Larned accepted frankly. He spoke of 
the “big bugs”’ and the “ swells,” and 
boasted that he never went to school a 
_ day after he was ten years old, and that 
_ he was self-made—every inch of him! 

The persons whom he regarded as 
_ big bugs and swells laughed at him and 


N Mabel Larned’s final arraign-- 


349 see 


rather liked him, but they snubbed 
Mabel, who thought bitterly that they 
only tolerated Larned on account of 
his money, and that they snubbed her — 
because ie was so crude. 

Larned was proud of himself for 
having accumulated such a substantial 
fortune. He liked his money, but he 
liked his old friends, and really didn’t 
want to make new ones outside his own 
class. He belonged to innumerable 
fraternal organizations and secret so- 
cieties, and he loved to wear his:regalia, 
but he jovially declared that in a frock 
coat and a high hat he looked like “a 
barkeep.” 

Among his friends he was called “a 
rough diamond,’ “the salt .of the 
earth,” and some, who had never seen 
royalty, declared that he was “a | 
prince.” He had a loud, hearty laugh, 
and he liked to swagger and brag a 
little. He was proud of his wife, and 
because she had studied French and 
belonged to the Woman’s Club, he al- 
ways spoke of her as “ lit’rary.” 

He was passionately fond of chil- 
dren, and the one sorrow of his life — 
was that they had none of their own, 
and if he sometimes vaguely felt that 
there was a little rift within their do- 
mestic harmony, he attributed it to this 
lack, and was very patient and gentle 
with what he termed “ Mab’s tan- 
trums.” 

They had been married for eighteen 
years, and every night for eighteen 


years, as sure as Larned had come 
home, just so surely had Mabel been 
greeted with: “ Well, what’s the good 
had a lot of stock = 


word?’ He 








__ phrases: “ Speaking of angels,” “ Well, 
. the world is small,” “A rolling stone,” 
== and a number of his own coining. His 
wife often felt that this alone was 

- ground for a divorce. 


One of the most perplexing puzzles 
of the American people is the remark- 
able divergence in type in even a single 
generation. Larned was exactly the 

_ man his father would have been if he 
had succeeded in life. _But with the 
plastic adaptability more common to 
women, Mabel had acquired all the 
little surface refinements of her new 
surroundings, and that indefinite je ne 
sais quot which indicates the woman of 
leisure and luxury. 

Perhaps it was the combination of 
leisuré and lure that had caused her 
present dissatisfaction. She had no 
teal culture; she was childless; she had 
reached the psychological age of forty- 
two, and she longed for romance, 
change, experience, with an ardor no 
younger woman could feel. 

She met a few kindred souls who 
read Neitzsche and Rosny’s analytical 
novels, and she spoke with an er cathe- 
dra air of the revolution that was bound 
to come in the marital relationship. In 
her heart she felt that she possessed 
qualities of mind, emotional depths, 
that under different circumstances 

: would have placed her high in the list 

S of grande amoureuses. 

It was about the time that Larned 
had unconsciously stood trial and con- 
viction in his wife’s estimation that he 
decided he needed a vacation, and he 
suggested that they should go West, 
through Yellowstone Park, and down 

= ‘to California and Mexico.. 

at Mabel assented eagerly ; she loved to 
‘< travel, and Larned never spared ex- 














- pense. 

for us as long as we've got the spon- 
_ dulix to pay for it,” he declared, and 
they always stopped at the best hotels, 
usually in the largest and most ornate 
suite; they ordered expensive foods, 
and Larned tipped with a generous and 
S discriminating hand. 
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“The best is none too good 








It was not until they were well on 
their way West that Larned began to 


talk about Tom Keith. ‘Tom Keith was 


one of his old cronies who had gone 
West and made good, but’ his chief 
claim to Laraed’s affection was that - 


they had “ gone up through the com- 


mandery together.” Mabel rather de- 
spised the secret orders to which her 
husband was so loyal, and when he 
began to talk about Tom Keith she said 
suspiciously : 

“T hope you are not thinking of 
looking up all of your fraternal friends 
who may be scattered through the 
West?” = 

“We'd bé a long time getting home 
if I did that,” Larned laughed. “ But 
now, Tom Keith,” he continued. ear- 
nestly, “ why, Tom Keith is—is—Tom ~ 
Keith—one of the best fellows alive, 
Mabel. He’s got a heart as big as all 
outdoors, and he’d neyer get over it 
if we passed right through his town 
and never stopped off. Their lodge is 
going to have a big pow-wow Tuesday - 
night, and I thought it would be kinda 
nice to take a look in.” He looked a 
little sheepish, but hastened to add en- 
couragingly: “They say there is a 
corking good hotel there, with private 
baths and all.” 

“Evidently the matter is quite ar- 
ranged.” Mabel’s' voice was icy. 
“ And pray tell me, is there a Mrs. Tom 


. Keith who will expect to initiate me 


into the sacred mysteries of The East- 
ern Star or The Daughters of some- 
thing or other?” 

* Lord, no, Mab. ‘Tom’s a bachelor. 
Don’t worry; you won't be asked to 
ride the goat.” 

Larned laughed uproariously, but 
Mabel shrugged her shoulders and 
maintained an offended silence for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 


It was late in the afternoon when the 
Larneds reached Buena, the Minnesota 
town _where Tom Keith had ‘ ae : 


oe painted red, and was su 
rounded by long freight-houses at 
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gaunt grain elevators. The diverging 
streets were muddy and unpaved, bor- 
dered by tumble-down shanties or low 
frame buildings. A cold rain denied 
the spring, and there was a vague gray 
emptiness in the flat landscape that de- 
pressed Mabel unspeakably. 

The hotel was a rambling frame 
building. There were no elevators, and 
their rooms were on the fourth floor, 
reached through circuitous halls and 
unexpected steps up and down. It was 
the “bridal suite,” two rooms and a 
bath, and as it was the only suite in 
the hotel, Mabel was somewhat com- 
pensated for the three flights of stairs. 


They met Tom Keith at dinner. 

He was a bluff, hearty fellow, who 
seemed genuinely glad to see Larned. 
He was very polite to Mabel, but she 
felt that she had made about as much 
impression on him as Larned’s watch- 
fob; less, for the fob was heavily in- 
crusted with masonic emblems, and 
she simply “belonged.” However, it 
- filled her with amused contempt rather 
than resentment. “ Birds of a feather,” 
she thought scornfully. . 

“Now, Mrs. Larned,” Tom Keith 
began, and Mabel wished he would 
swallow the food in his mouth before 
he began to talk; “I hope you are not 
going to get mad at me for taking your 
hubby away to-night. Il promise to 
bring him home in good shape, even if 
it is a little late. Our goat’s a mighty 
tame old buck, and I'll promise that he 
won’t be any the worse for wear. If 
you'll forgive me, I'll square myself by 
taking you for a spin in my new auto 
to-morrow. We've got a mighty pretty 
little town here, and some of the finest 
farming country in the world. Carne- 
gie’s given us a new library, and we're 
tearing down most of the old frame 
buildings and putting up nice brick 
business blocks. We’ve got over ten 
- miles of paved streets laid and con- 
tracted for, which ain’t bad for a burg 
of twelve thousand. I let the contracts 
for them, and I didn’t lose anything by 
= it. Ha,ha! How’s that, Larned?” 





And Larned replied that he would 


bet on his “ Uncle Dudley ” every time. 
“How refined!’ was Mabel’s in- 
ward comment, but she replied with 


what she considered cool hauteur: ~ 


“Please don’t disturb yourself. I have 
a book and shall get on very well. I 
am fatigued arid shall retire early.” 

Larned, conscious of the coolness of © 
her voice, hastened to mollify her by 
explaining to Tom Keith: 

“Mrs. L. is. very lit’rary; reads 
French and ‘parley voos’ in the orig- 
inal, and all that sort of thing, you 
know; but she’s a good fellow in spite 
of it—hey, Mabel?” 

Mabel winced, but she smiled faintly, 
and let her cool eyes wander over the 
large, bare, dining-room. 

-The food was surprisingly good, but 
nothing could redeem the ugliness of 
the room, with the ghastly rough, gray 
plaster walls, the sad expanse of which 
was broken by photographs of General 
Grant and Stonewall Jackson, both 
evidently in the throes. of a hectic 
fever; bunches of high-colored flowers 
and abnormal fruits; gasping fish, or 
limp, resigned ducks nailed to boards 
of a grain and luster never seen outside 
the lithographers’. art. 

The gas-lamps flared in oblongs of 
yellow fire, and seemed to accentuate 
the dreary waste of tables, pickle-cast- 
ers, bottles of condiments, and highly 
varnished chairs that filled the room. 
Tom Keith and her husband were talk- 
ing over old times and laughing loudly. 
They had forgotten all about her. She 
didn’t want to talk to them or to listen 
to their talk together, but she suddenly 
felt sad — sad, lonely, and misunder- 
stood. : 
The inexorable. years spread before 
her in endless commonplace repetition 
like a hideous menace. And this was 
life! She closed her eyes in momen- 
tary anguish, and when she opened 
them she found herself gazing into a 
pair of mournful brown eyes at a table 
back of her husband: : 

There was something familiar in the 


face of the man to whom the mournful __ = 





























brown eyes belonged; she wondered if 
he was some one she had met before, 
but instantly she realized that it was 
one of those strange recognitions of 
_ reciprocal interest that she had read of, 
thought of, dreamed of, but never ex- 
- perienced until now. 
She tried to blush; but, that failing, 
she looked down; but always her eyes 
~ were drawn back, and always they met 
the pathetic gaze of the stranger. He 
had an arresting face, pale, with deli- 
- cate features and heavy brown hair; 
he was young, but not too young, Ma- 
bel swiftly decided, old enough to 
know life and young enough to still 

-have illusions. “That man under- 
stands me,” she thought as she looked 
away, filled with an inward trepidation 
and wonder that shook her with: a 
sweet, warm shudder. 

She felt as though they had suddenly 

begun to converse with each other in 
a foreign tongue. She noticed that his 


companion was a small, drab - colored. 
woman with a worried, querulous face 


who picked at her food and accompa- 
nied her occasional remarks with an 
impatient twitch of her shoulders. The 
man treated her with a sad, patient 
courtesy, which made Mabel turn and 
offer Larned the mustard bottle with 
a gentle wintry smile. 

When they left the table she glanced 
back and flashed a look at the mourn- 
ful brown eyes. She had never 
* flashed ” a look before, but that was 
the way she termed it to herself. The 
moment was full of dramatic import 
and significance. 

She went directly to her room; she 
wanted to be alone to savor her experi- 
ence, for it was an experience. She 


had read in the mournful brown eyes , 


an interest respectful, tender, beseech- 
ing, that she had never met in a man’s 
eyes before, and she had returned it 
nobly, bravely, understandingly, “Two 
- shall be born the whole wide world 
apart,” she quoted solemnly. To think 
that this—this experience—had_ come 

to her in a country hotel in ee 
ea ee) = 





tric lights in the hotel. 
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But Mabel was forty-two years old, 


and she had had a long journey across 


half of the American continent; and, 


te 


despite her ‘ experience,” she had not 
neglected the excellent food provided 
by the hotel, and ten o’clock found her 


yawning and feeling decidedly stupid. - 


She wondered if Larned intended to 
stay out “all hours.” 

In any event, she wouldn’t wait up 
for him, and she was soon in bed and 
fast asleep. 


Two hours later Mabel was wakened 
with a queer sense of suffocation. She 
reached out her hand and found that 
Larned had not yet returned. 

“I forgot to open the window,” she 
thought drowsily; she lay for a mo- 
ment in a semidoze, but presently she 
started up. Strange, rumbling noises 
and hoarse, inarticulate cries came up 
from the street outside. 

A pungent, stifling odor filled the 
rooin and set her to coughing. Her 
heart gave one terrified leap as she 
heard the brazen clang of bells and a 
shout of “ Fire!” 

She reached out for the button, then 
remembered that there were no elec- 
Where had 
she put the matches? She groped 
around the litter of the table until she 
found the little box. She made two 
or three ineffectual attempts to strike 
a light before she succeeded, only to 
find that the gas had been cut off. 

In the feeble light of the tiny flame 
she saw that her room was full of blue 
smoke. At that moment a flaming 


tongue leaped across her window, ~ 


lighting the room with ghastly vivid- 
ness! 

She seized her bath-robe, and, throw- 
ing it across her shoulders, she ran to 
the door leading into the hall. A wall 
of blinding smoke drove her back into 
the room. She rushed to the window, 
but the greedy flames were licking the 
glass, 
frame. 


room, feeling that somehow she could 


and she dared not raise the — 











Frantically she ran to the bath- ~ = 
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ioe erceli with the thin tries 
from the faucets, but here her efforts 
-were again foiled; she twisted and 
- turned the faucets, but no water came. 
Again she dashed blindly into the hall. 
She knew that their room was.a long 
way from the stairway, and that there 
were many turns and steps up and 
down before it was reached; she had 
no idea which way to go. She lifted 
up her yoice and shrieked madly, but 
the sound seemed thrust back into her 
throat. The hotel seemed to be desert- 
ed except for its fiery guest. 
“1m all alone—they’ve left me here 
alone—everybody’s gone!’ she whim- 
pered pitifully as she stumbled back 


-— into her room. 


“Wait! For God’s sake, don’t shut 
me out! Isn’t there some way out of 
this? I can’t find the stairway!” 

A hoarse yoice stayed her hand on 
_the knob, and through the dense cloud 

of smoke, half crawling, half stum- 
bling, the disheveled figure of a man 
reeled into the room. 
The air was much clearer there, but 
it was some moments before Mabel’s 
smarting, tear-dimmed eyes recognized 
in the panting, half-suffocated figure 
leaning against her door the man she 
had seen at the dinner-table. In a mo- 
-ment he recovered himself and rushed 
over to the window; but, like her, was 
driven back by the licking flames that 
peered into the room with an evil leer. 
“Not that way! Good Heavens! 
- what shall we do?” he groaned. “ To 
think of-being shut up here like rats 
in a-trap! Ive been in every room on 
this side, and there isn’t a single fire- 
escape. Why did I come back? I was 
the first one out after the alarm was 
put in; then I thought of Hattie’s rings 
and my wallet, and like a fool I rushed 
back! ” 

He raged through the rooms, wring- 
_ ing his hands, talking to himself; Ma- 
bel was crying piteously, but he seemed 
_ unconscious of her presence. 

“Oh, can’t you d-o-o-o something? ” 
she sobbed, and he looked at her dis- 
_ tractedly. 
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“How did you come here?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t kn-o-ow!”’ she ae 

He paid no attention to her answer, 
but said in a dazed voice: 

“Well, you mustn't cry like that. 
We'll get out someway if we haye to 
jump for it. We must let them know 
we are up here.” 

Grasping her arm, they stumbled 
into the bedroom. The flames had 
died down around this window, and 
together they tore the lock from its 
fastening and threw up the sash; the 
smoke poured in, strangling and blind- 


{*? 


ing them; but the man leaned far out, 


and shouted as long as his voice would 
last. They were soon discovered, and 
a great roar came up from the street. 
“Man up there!” 
“Good Heavens—there’s a woman, 


too!” 


“ Bring the ladders!” 

“Turn the stream up there, and 
hurry up about it—there’s a man and 
woman trapped on the fourth floor! 
Hurry up now! All ready!” 

“We're saved!” Mabel screamed 
hysterically. 

“Yes, yes—it’s all right now. They 
see us, but why don’t they send the 
water up here? What's that? Shut 
the window, they say. My God, I be- 
lieve the water’s given out! Come 
away from the window, or we'll be 
suffocated before they can get here!” 

He dragged Mabel away from the 
window and slammed it shut; but 
stood, trying to peer through the 
blanket of smoke and flame that ob- 
seured the street below. 

The air in the room became thicker, 
and little tongues of flame ran along 
the edge of the floor. Mabel beat at 
them impotently, but she . staggered 
back to the window when she heard a 
groan from her companion. 

“We're done for! The ladders 
won't reach, and we'll be burned to a 
crisp before those country bumpkins 
can lash them together. Let’s try the | 
hall again.” But one look outside 
drove them back into the room. 








~ There was a crashing of glass and a 
rush of cool air into the room. ‘Their 
first thought was that succor had 
reached them, but it was only a piece 
of falling timber that had broken a 
window-pane as it fell; however, the 
smoke lifted a little, and as the man 
groped his way across the room, still 
grasping Mabel’s arm, he gasped: 
“Well, this is about the end for us.” 

~ Mabel gave a terrified cry, and he 
looked at her for the first time with 
recognition in his mournful brown 
eyes, made more mournful now by 
streaks of soot and stains of smoke. 

“ So—it is—you!” he panted bro- 
kenly. 

“Yes, it is I.” Mabel’s voice was 
hysterical, but even in this dire moment 
she felt the pang of an exquisite 
emotion. 

“I—I saw you at dinner,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Yes,” she replied simply. 

“You noticed?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
said softly: ‘“Isn’t this wonderful? 
How did you know?” 

“Your soul spoke,” 
“and mine replied.” 

“Ah!” he sighed, and they stood 
with clasped hands in the center of 
Mabel’s sitting - room, unconscious of 
scant attire, bedraggled hair, and 
sooty, smoke-streaked faces. 

“No one ever understood me be- 
fore.” Mabel shifted the bath-robe in 
an attempt to hide the slender braid 
of her rather scanty hair. 

“ And I have been so lonely!” her 
companion declared as he wiped his 
smarting eyes. 

“ Well, we’ve had our moment!” 

“ And it was worth it,” he replied, 
somewhat ambiguously. Then he add- 
ed softly: ‘He who sees Jehovah 
dies.” 

Mabel was not very familiar with 
her Ibsen, but she nodded her head 
comprehendingly. 

“T, too, am a poet,” he coughed 
smokily. “It is beautiful that I should 


she whispered, 
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have met you here; that our meeting 


should be both ave and farewell.” — 

“You are my true soulmate.” Ma- 
bel’s voice was firm, noble, almost de- 
fensive. | 

“Tell me good-by, dear.”’ She stood 
for one long moment clasped in his 
arms. ‘ 

But the sudden crashing of glass 
and a familiar voice in the bedroom 
destroyed the beautiful harmony of the 
moment. They both sprang for the 
door, but before Mabel could reach the 
room her soulmate had dashed ahead 
of her. 


“The ladders are up—the ladders are 


up! I’m saved!” he shouted wildly, 
and was struggling to get out of the 
window. But a ruthless hand shoved 
him back. 

“Get back there—you fool! Where’s 
Mabel? Where are you, Mabel?” 

Mabel was close at hand, and with a 
cry she threw herself on the panting, 
perspiring, smoke-stained figure of her 
prosaic husband. 

“My husband! My darling! I 
knew you would come for me. Oh, 
how I-have prayed for you! Thank 
God you've come!” : : 

“Yes, yes, but let loose there now. 
This ladder ain’t any too steady. Come 
on, we haven’t any time to lose. ‘That 
ladder’s fearfully shaky. I don’t be- 
lieve you could ever go down it. Can 
you climb on my back? Oh, you would, 
would you?” 

This to the soulmate, who was ma- 
king furtive rushes at the window. 
Larned gave him a sounding punch. 

“You'd run ahead of the women, 
would you?” 

“Oh, my brave hero!” 
cuped. 

“Now, go easy, old girl, and keep 
your head. You ain’t any _light- 
weight by any matter of means.” 

Tremblingly, but with a feeling of 


Mabel hic- 


salvation, Mabel climbed out of the Z 


window and onto the broad security of 





Larned’s back. Slowly, haltingly, he 


descended the slender dadder wits phe = 


burden. 



















In the street a breathless silence 


awaited them. Mabel heard her hus- 
band’s breath come like the rhythmic 
- pants of a toiling engine; drops of per- 
spiration rolled down his face and fell 


on her hands, clasped tightly around 
his neck. _ “ Ease up there, old girl; 
you're chokin’ me!”’ he gasped. 
Suddenly the tense silence of the 
waiting crowd was broken by a high, 
hysterical voice. The soulmate had 
started down the ladder, which bent 
and creaked under the added burden. 
As he descended he called to his wife 


below : 
“Tm all right, Hattie! I’m safe, 
Hattie! I got your rings! Ill soon 


be with you, dear!” 

“Shut up!” 

“ Get back there! Stop shaking that 
ladder!” 
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“Wait until they get the woman 
down!” 

“Oh, you big coward!” were some — 
of the pleasing epithets that rose from__ 
the waiting crowd, but the soulmate 
continued to descend unheedingly. 

Larned reached the ground exhaust- 
ed and his strength all but gone, but 
before he had reached the lowest rung 
of the ladder willing hands had_re- 
lieved his back of its burden. The 
soulmate had descended with such 
agility that he was down as soon as 
they, and was clasped in the arms of 
his Hattie. 

Mabel wavered for a moment, then 
she gasped sobbingly: “Oh, my big, 
heroic, splendid, beautiful husband!” 

“ Look out there!” a warning voice 
called. “ Somebody catch her — she’s 
fainted!” 
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A SHORT STORY 


BY ELI MOFFATT MILLEN 





OBODY was looking for 
7, Ollie Bryson when she 
arrived that afternoon 
at Cotton Plant. 

She got off the dusty, 
sitions. rattling, little coach, which 
was commonly known as the passen- 
ger-coach, on the narrow-gage road 


that had condescended to make a sta-~ 
_ tion at Cotton Plant. 


There was no roof over the station. 
‘There was no ticket-office or waiting- 
room; only a platform where the cot- 


_ton bales could be loaded easily apen 


the flat cars. 
And Cotton Plant was the name of 
the station. Just how it got the name 


,no one had troubled to inquire. 


A half-minute’s survey of the place, 
however, at any Season of the year 
would have satisfied a curious person. 

In the springtime the tiny plants of 
cotton popped out of the ground and 
spread out their two round, dark-green 
leaves in the rows that ran almost up 
to the ends of the cross-ties. 

In the summer and autumn the dry- 
ing stalks, filled -with bursting white 
bolls, stood waist -high in single file 
down the long rows. In the late fall 
the tough, star-pointed, empty bolls on 


_their still dryer stalks held sway, while 


the leaves were drifting between the 
rows. 


stood on till they were broken down 






And in the winter the dead stalks a 








on frosty mornings with heavy hoe- 
handles or shillalahs. 

The first party of surveyors for the 
narrow - gage must have named the 
place. 

Even in the years that flew along 
after the narrow-gage went through 
the cotton-fields were never forced to 
‘give up much of their acreage. They 
were still a part of Cotton Plant. 

There came a store on one side of 
the depot, or cotton platform. ‘Then 
another opened on the other side of 
the platform. And the cotton rows 
ran up as close to the back doors of 
each store as a mule could be driven at 
the plowing time. 

The doctor came—as some doctor 
-always will to a new place—and built 
a home not far from the platform. 
The store-owners built their homes. 

The three families became the aris- 
tocracy of the place, -and the commu- 
nity revolved about its coming town. 


Cotton Plant never grew into a city.- 


Neither did it become a town. Per- 
haps—perhaps it did attain the stand- 
ing of a village. 

But the growth of Cotton Plant was 
so slow that Ollie Bryson, when she 
got back, looked upon things as though 
she had left it the day before. 

The things that had changed were 
the faces—the faces on the platform. 

She had been away nine years. She 

-had been in the “ No’th” with Con- 
gressman Whittleton’s family. In 
nine years faces will change. Ollie 
knew that. But she had expected a 
few faces to look like some she had 
known. 

Half-a score of young men were sit- 

ting on the bales of cotton, watching 
the movements of the train - crew, 
which crew acted, collectively and in- 
dividually, in whatever capacity the 
conductor saw fit. 
- Ollie looked into the faces of the 
group on the bales. They stared back 
at her. She thought she ought to know 
everyman of them. They must have 
been children she once knew. But she 
was not sure. 
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Certainly one face that once loitered 


‘about the platform was not there. 
But — 


Ollie had not expected to see it. 
she had seen it on the platform before 
she left. The narrow-gage had been 
something new then. 

The woman paused, as if to ask a 
question of the young men. 

One of them slipped down from a 
bale, upsetting a marking pot and 
brush, and removed his broad- 
brimmed, calico-lined straw hat as if 


-to answer her question. 


But she suddenly lifted her eyes and 
looked across the cotton-field- at the 
back of them into space. ~ 

Then she turned, without a word, 
and walked to the end of the platform, 
where she knew the steps led down to 
the ground. 

As she descended the steps she saw 
two men, sitting on the ground in the 
shade of the platform. Evidently the 
bustle of an arriving train had no ex- 
citement for them. They had not been 
on the platform when the little dinky 
unloaded. 

One of the men looked up. 

“ Well, Job Foley!’ Ollie cried, a 
tone of real delight emphasizing her 
discovery. 

“Tf it ain’t Ollie Bene so help me 
Rachel!” grinned Job Foley, and he 
shook her hand just as though she had 
been a man. “I thought you wa’n’t 
comin’ back any more, Ollie? But I’m 
as glad to see you as a kitten is to get 
in out of the wet. Fresh as a daisy, 
ain’t you? All the old folks will be 
tickled to death to see you.” 

“T am glad you think so,” 
answered. 

“T don’t think so. I know so.” 

Job Foley paused and dropped his 
eyes to the ground a moment, as if a 
sudden recollection of the past had 
struck him. 

When he looked up the next instant 
a slight cloud had darkened his face. 

“But, Ollie,” he said cautiously, 
“you had better go back if you have 
come to—” 


Ollie 


“T did not come back to see him. = s 











‘What kind of woman do you think I 


am, Job Foley?” 
- Tears of mortification rose up in her 


eyes and blinded her. 


= “JT didn’t mean _ it, Ollie,” Job ex- 

plained quickly. “I wasn’t thinkin’. I 

was “bout to-tell you somethin’, but I 
clear forgot.” - 

His apologetic tone convinced Ollie 

- Bryson that he had not meant to tease. 

“ Ain't nobody’ here to meet es es 
Job changed the subject. 

“Tt seems not,” Ollie said, oaksee 
about her expectantly. “I guess Aunt 
Molly McBryde did not get my letter. 
But I know the road, every foot of it.” 

“°Tain’t changed a bit in the nine 
year since you went away. Same old 
mud-holes to dodge; same old gullies 
on-the sides. Come to see us, Ollie, if 
you stay long.” 

“Tam going back to-morrow,” Ollie 
said. 

Then the trim, tailored little woman 
started off, taking the middle of ‘the 
dirt road. 

She knew’ where she was going. 
She knew no one would come to meet 
her. In fact, she had never written. 

She was not going to Aunt Molly 
McBryde’s—that is, direct. It might 
be dusk before she reached there. 

And while Ollie was still in sight of 
the Cotton Plant platform Job Foley 
sat by his companion’s side, looking 
after her in silence. When she had 
turned the bend in the road just before 
it Went over the hill, he shook his head 
and smiled doubtfully. 

He had a pretty definite conviction 
that Ollie Bryson was not going 
straight to Aunt Molly McBryde’s. He 
knew that she had not written. If she 
had, he had confidence enough in Uncle 

»Sam’s service to believe the letter 
~would have been delivered. 
~ If it had been delivered they would 
have come for Ollie in the two-horse 
- wagon, with the spring seat and one of 
Aunt Molly’s best quilts for a cushion. 
Job knew that Ollie Bryson, brave, 
noble, upright little woman that she 
was, had lied. 
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And Ollie Bryson knew that aie 
had lied! : 
IL. 


OLLi£ walked with affected jaunti-- 
ness till she was well around the bend- 
in the road and over the hill. 

She was aware that she was being 
watched by Job Foley and any other 
old acquaintances about the stores who’ 
had learned of her arrival, and they 
would be trying to gather from -her 
bearing whether, in her absence, she 
had become an independent woman—a 
woman with courage of heart and 
stamina—able to lead instead of follow. 

She knew there was not even a child 
in the neighborhood that did not know 
why she had gone away. 

Her leave-taking, nine years before, 
had been for a strange cause. 

She had gone away with the love of 
every man, woman, and child in a ten- 
mile radius of Cotton Plant following 
her. The charm of her ways could 
never be forgotten. 

At that time the Cotton Plant com- ~ 
munity had not been seriously infested 
with character-killers, Not a mortal 


-in those parts would allow so much as 


the tilt of an eyelash to cast reflection 
on Ollie Bryson. Yet all had been glad 
when she went away. 

She went away. because she loved a 
man. . 

And the man she loved was feared 
and hated throughout two counties as. 
much as Ollie Bryson was loved. 

Ollie had not believed in marrying a 
man to reform him. She had tried to 
reform him first. In this she had 
failed, for so soon as her lover left 
her, after each call, he relapsed into 
a drunken, gambling, browbeating 
rowdy. 

And the wonder of the people was 
that Ollie Bryson could love the man. 
But she did. And more than that, she 
did not care who knew it. 

She told Ramur Barcley that she 
would marry him when he had re- — 


formed. Ramur had asked her to kiss ay 


him to bind that promise. 














358. 
~ “JT will kiss you,’ she had _ said, 
“when I am sure you have reformed. 
And when I kiss you, Ramur, it will be 
the sign that I am willing to marry 
you at any day or hour, thereafter, 
you may name.” 

Ramur -Barcley had smiled. But 
when he looked into the earnest eyes 
of Ollie Bryson he quit smiling. He 
might have known she did not joke 
about such matters. 

“ All right then, Ollie,” he said with 
a laugh, “I am still in the runnin’.” 

He went out, got on his horse, and 
in less than an hour was at the county 


seat, eight miles away, celebrating 


Ollie’s promise. 

He was still in the running, three 
years later, when Ollie went away. 

At the foot of the hill, where the 
branch crossed the road, she passed the 

‘little old schoolhouse where she and 
‘Ramur had stood side by side in the 
spelling-class while the teacher gave 
them words out of the old blue-back 
speller. 

The one-room building was new 
when she went to school there. Now 
it was decrepid and old. The roof 
sagged in the middle, like a sway- 
backed horse. The front door would 
not close because a rotting lintel stuck 
out. A round block of wood had been 
set up on its end for a step. 

The flat-top stumps which used to 
be in the yard, and on which boys and 
girls together had eaten their lunches, 
were all gone. So was the brier-thicket 
at the back of the schoolhouse, into 
which she had once seen Ramur throw 
a boy because he had spoken profanely 
to a group of girls. 

She went inside. The vacancy—the 
deadness of all that she had loved 
chilled her. She sat down in the place 
where her old desk had been. And 
then she looked across to where Ramur 
had sat. 

~One little smile had crossed her face. 
She thought of the day the doctor’s 
“little boy first came to school. How 
he sat down in the desk with Ramur 
and put his little tin lunch-bucket un- 


om 
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der Ramur’s seat. How they had all 
smiled, except Ramur, who had not 
only made room for the little fellow 
but had frowned when the others had 
laughed. 

Then she laughed outright as she 
remembered how, at the little recess, 
Ramur had thrashed a boy who had 
dared taunt his young protégé. 

And this same Ramur, as a man, was 
the ruffian and terror of two counties! 

Perhaps—Ollie often feared—the 
law might some time want him. And 
when it did— She tried not to think. — 

Yet she had come back, just to see 
him! 

She slipped out of the old school- 
house, fearing that if any one saw her 
they might guess why she was there. 

Half a mile farther on she turned 
into a by-path and looked cautiously 
ahead to a house she could see through 
the clearing. 

It was not the home of Aunt Molly 
McBryde. It was the home of the 
Misses Cynthy and Miriam Barcley, 
prim, precise, psalm - singing spinsters 
—sisters of Ramur. It was also Ra- 
mur’s home, when he cared for one. 

And Ollie Bryson— known and 
loved in the Whittleton house for her 
strict regard for proprieties—was go- 
ing straight to the home of her old 
beau without invitation. With no 
credible excuse, she was going in open 
disregard for all proprieties. 

But as she neared the house she 
seemed to realize what she was about 
to do. She sat down on a log not far 
from the path and rested her face in 
her hands. For a few minutes she sat 
in deep study. Then she looked up, 
fearing lest some one might come upon 
her. 

She glanced backward to the road, 
as though she had best retrace her 
steps. Then she fixed her eyes upon ~ 
the Barcley house and watched, as a 
hungry dog at a kitchen-door. 

No one came out or went in. The 
place was still. Even the chickens in 
the yard seemed not to have a guard-_ 
ian. : 








Oltie finally took out a ecadeout 
and touched her face in spots. She 
- got up from the log and shook out her 
crumpled skirt. With challenging eyes, 
depicting the defeat of propriety, she 
went toward the house, stepping noise- 
lessly on the ers that littered the 
path. 
She did not know what she would 
say or do when she got to the door. 
She had no excuse for the call. 

She had not come back to give her- 
self up to Ramur Barcley, for she 
knew that he had not reformed. She 
would have heard if he had. She sim- 
ply wanted to see him. The next day 
she would go away again, She felt 
certain that she would never see Ra- 
mur after that. Perhaps the next time 
she heard of him he would be in the 
penitentiary. 

‘Her mind was clouded yet—her soul 
-was aflame with love! 

She almost laughed at the realization 
of her presence here with no pretext 
for the call. Perhaps, she thought 
with a smile, one would rise up at the 
door to meet her. 

There was no answer to her knock. 
She knocked again. . She remembered 
- -how quickly the Barcley sisters used to 
open their door at a knuckle tap. - 

A thrill of fear sped over her body. 
Her mind had cleared a little. 

Perhaps Job Farley did have some- 
thing to tell her. She wondered why 
she had not listened. If she had she 
might have known. 

Shivering all over with a sudden 
_ dread of what might be in store for 
her, she went around the house, At 
the kitchen door there was still no an- 
_ swer. She peeped in at the windows. 
The rooms were clean and neat as of 
old. But they seemed lonesome. ‘The 
Barcley sisters had never been away 
from home together—that she knew, 
except to go to church. And there 
could be no church at this time ef the 
week or at this hour of the day. 

Ollie sat down on the step while she 
tried to think of the things that might 


have taken them from their home. 
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After a little she got up and went 
down to the stable and corn-crib, — — 


She could tell whether Ramur’ ee 


horse, which carried him faithfully on 
his long night sprees, had been housed 
and fed there. By this she might know. 
whether Ramur ever came home now, 

She looked into the nearest stable. 
It was empty. She was about to enter 
and look into the trough for signs of 
a late horse-feed. But she heard voices, 
and stopped. 

The voices of, Cynthy and Miriam — 
she could make out. ‘There was also 
a third—a man’s voice, But it was 
not Ramur’s. They were talking in 
subdued tones. 

She slipped around and looked 
through a crack between the logs into 
the corn-crib. There sat Cynthy and 
Miriam. They had been shelling corn 
by hand. But just now their hands 
were idle. Their faces were strained 
and troubled. 

Ollie did not know the man seandine 
before them. 

“ How did you know this? ” Miriam 
was asking the man. 

“They were—were drinkin’—a lit- 
tle last night, Miss Miriam, and 
stopped out in front of my house. I 
guess they didn’t really know they 
were near a house. And so I heard 
them. But I am glad it was in front 
of my house, instead of some others 
along the road.” 

“ And Ramur? Was he very loud? 
Did he make any threats?’ Cynthy 
asked. _ 

Ollie reed. . 

*Yes’m, Miss Cynthy; he was— 
was—he didn’t just seem to know what 
he was doin’ or sayin’.” zs 

“Do you think they meant what 
they said? ’’ Cynthy asked again. 

“J kinder think they did, even if 
they was so—drinkin’ a bit too much. 
I know it is likely to happen, for Rufe 
Brock has been tryin’ to get that girl 
to run away with him for a long spell. 
She won’t do it. She’s kinder like that 
Miss—” = 

Misses Cynthy and Miriam each held 








up a protesting hand, as if the name 
must not be mentioned. For a moment 
‘Ollie wondered. 

“She won’t have nothin’ to do with 
-Rufe till he quits his ways, ‘Then she 
says she will marry him,” the man 
. finished. 

Ollie leaned her head against the log 
and gazed down at the ground and at 
the “ doodle-bug ” holes in the soft 
dust under the edge of the crib. She 
understood. Or did she? Was the 
man about to mention her own name, 
the moment ago? 

“Her father, did you say, had 
threatened to have Rufe arrested if he 
comes back any more?” Miriam asked. 

“That’s what Rufe was tellin’ out 
there in the road.” 

“Are you sure you heard Ramur 
say that he .would tar and feather 
him?” asked Cynthy, as though she 
believed her brother to be a very gentle 
youth. 

“That’s why I come to you, Miss 
Cynthy. Sounded kinder like Ramur 
was plannin’ the whole thing. I hate 
to tell you. He said he would—” 

- “Qh, don’t tell us any more, 
please!” Miriam interrupted. - 

“Surely Ramur wouldn't,” 
added. 

“No’m, Miss Cynthy, he didn’t say 
-he would touch off the barn. Rufe is 
goin’ to do that. Ramur said he 
would—” 

The corn in Cynthy’s lap. spilled 
down, unrestrained, upon the crib floor 
as she arose. Miriam sat motionless. 

“Come, Miriam,” said Cynthy, “ we 
“must go to ‘the house. We need a sea- 
son of quiet. Ramur may come home 
to supper and then—” 

Ollie did not wait. She slipped over 
the rail fence and crouched behind a 
scrub-oak till the man had gone. 


Cynthy 


The sun was almost down; and if- 


she reached Aunt Molly McBryde’s at 
a respectable hour, it was time for her 
to be upon the other mile. 

But she was not going to Aunt Molly 
McBryde’s at all—after SOurE what 
she had. 
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She knew the girl Rufe Brock had 
courted—almost as long as Ramur had 
courted her. 

She would keep the girl from being 
frightened by drunken ruffians, and 
keep the drunken ruffians from the 
penitentiary—at least, this time! 

The place was four miles away. 
Ollie had not set foot in a rough coun- 
try during the years she had been 
away, but she had not forgotten her 
strength of former years. 

She looked toward the house. 
Cynthy and Miriam were not to be 


seen. They were sitting silent in their 


anxiety for a bad brother. Ramur 
was not coming home for supper. That 
had only been an excuse Cynthy had 
offered to gild her brother’s wayward- 
ness. 

Ollie touched her hand to her lips 


‘and blew a kiss toward the house, as if. 


in farewell. ‘Then she moved stealth- 
ily through the woods to the road and 
across it into another woods. 


at 2 


Near midnight, five men and their — 
horses grouped themselves under the 
low limbs of an oak five miles from 
the object of their wrath. 

“So the old man ‘lowed he’d have 
you arrested if you come again, did 
he, Rufe?” 

Ramur Barcley unwrapped a big 
round bottle and diligently applied a 
corkscrew while he spoke. 

“The same old ride, boys,”’ he said. 

“Remember we don’t draw a rein 
till we are at the crossroads, two miles 
beyond the house. Then we can circle 
back, after everybody’s sure we are in 
the next county. We mustn’t be too 
quick. Somebody might have heard us 
plannin’ our fun. Fact is, I don’t know 
where we did frame it up. Safest way 
is the -best way. Ready? Ride! 
Whoop ’em up!” he yelled. 

Every farm house along the main 
county highway stirred with feverish 
terror as the familiar sound of furious 
hoofs came beating upon the hard dirt 
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road. The night was punctuated with 
yells and curses of the riders. 

When an elder whispered, “ Ramur 
Barcley and his crowd,” the heads of 
the youngsters sought. shelter under 
the covers. 

At the crossroads the men became 
soberly quiet. The circling and re- 
doubling began. Into a dense woods 
and through a field of tall corn the five 
men rode silently. 

Two miles back from the cross- 
roads, two hours after the roar of the 
wild riders had passed, the last tiny 

light in the uneasy house was extin- 
guished, with the feeling that the dan- 
ger had passed, and a man stole out to 
his horse in the nearest thicket. 

_ ‘The darkest hours before the dawn 
-had been chosen by Ramur Barcley for 
the work of his crowd. ‘Their victims 
‘had forgotten their fright, if they had 
been uneasy, and were fast asleep, 
Ramur reasoned. 

With his plans well laid, Ramur 
“rode out of the woods back of the vic- 

tim’s barn with his four companions 
trailing close behind him. 

They hitched their horses to the 
nearest gate and crept cautiously 
toward the house. 

In the deeper gloom under the eaves 
of the smoke-house they paused. 

~Ramur turned to the men. 

“Till get the old man. 
safe in hand, I'll yell. 

for the horses, hear! Rufe can stop in 
-the barn as we go by, if he wants to.” 

A dew-drenched woman rose from 
the block-step of the smoke-house as 
- the five men came around it. 

“You, Ramur Barcley!” 

The challenge was soft, but clear 

and true as the ring of metal. 

No face could have been seen in that 
~blackness, even though it had been 
within an arm’s reach. Only the form 
“could be distinguished, but Ramur 
Barcley knew that voice. 

“ Ollie!’ he cried. 

Then he fled. 
~- "Three minutes later five horses were 
pounding away down the road. But 


When he’s 


Make straight. 





there was not a yell; not even a word a 


from their riders. 


And those who heard went oe a = = 
sleep feeling sure that this time it was 


not Ramur Barcley and his crowd. 


IV. 


OLLIE had looked for familiar faces 
when she alighted at Cotton Plant in 
the afternoon, but the next morning 


‘she hoped that not a soul would know 


her. 
She had waited since daylight in a 
thicket not far from the station, so that 


“she could hear the screeching whistle 


of the little dinky a few miles up the 
track. 

It was nearly noon when the rattling 
rail conveyance came along. Ollie 
slipped out into the road and came up 
to the platform as though she had 
reached it after a long walk. 

The first person she saw was Job 
Foley. 

The little woman that Job saw com- 
ing up to the platform was not quite 
the same one he had seen the after- 
noon before. He was puzzled. He 
could not understand why either the 
Barcleys or McBrydes had not sent 
her back to the train, even if it-had to 
be by horseback. 

As Ollie came nearer, Job saw that 
the neat, close-fitting, freshly pressed 
suit she had worn the afternoon be- 
fore was berry-stained in a spot or 
two, and that it appeared to have been 
wet. The folds and creases were gone, 
and there was a big wrinkle across the 
front. 

Job took off his hat and scratched 
his head vigorously. 

“So you must hurry back, Ollie? 
Can’t you stay and take a snack with 
us?” he asked. 

“T only had a little time,’’ she said 
briefly, and then hurried to get into 
the stuffy coach, but Job followed 
her in. 

“How's Aunt Molly’s folks this 
mornin’? Guess you had a fine time? 
Know they was all Es to see you,” 
Job rattled, slyly. - 























~ “J did not go to Aunt Moly Ss! 
Ollie said shortly. 

_ Job laughed as though he had seen 
the joke. 
“T kinder thought you wasn’ t goin’ 
there—least not first,” he said, still 
laughing affectedly. “Cynthy and 
- Miriam are poweriul good to com- 
pany.” — 

“ Cynthy and Miriam have not seen 
me,” Ollie said. “I have not been in- 
side their house.” 

Ollie did not notice Job’s amaze- 
ment. She was staring out the tiny 
window without seeing a thing out- 
side. Job stood for a moment with 
his mouth open. 

-._“ You do Jook like you had a long, 
hard walk, Ollie,” he hazarded. ‘“ They 

oughtn’t to expect a woman to attend 

to business that’s so tryin’.”’ 

~ Ollie did not hear, or if she did she 

made no answer. 

The little train started. Job tried 
again. 

“ Want to leave a word for Romar” 
Or have you got another beau up there 
in Wash’n’ton?”’ 

“No message, thank you, Job,” 
Ollie said, with a weary smile as she 
turned and held out her hand to him. 

“Well, say, Ollie,” Job blurted out, 
“what did you come back for? I’m 
switched if I know.’’’ - 

Ollie laughed outright. 

“Just to walk around, Job,’ she 
said. 

Job was running to get off the train, 
which was rapidly gaining a maximum 
speed_of approximately twelve miles 
an hour—it sometimes risked fifteen. 

“Lordy mighty!” Ollie heard him 
gasp as he tumbled off in the soft 
earth between cotton rows. 

Ollie gave a deep sigh of determined 
tesignation and began to smoothe out 
her rumpled skirt. Then she turned 





her face to the front of the coach as if - 


that would help her put away the past 

and fix her mind upon the future. 
The train came to a stop in the old 

Henderson meadow. 

A man got on, pulling himself up on 
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- the passengers. 


a flat car with die aid of a sae 
brakeman. 

Ollie gave him no notice. 

She was wondering how. the news 
of her sudden coming, mysterious 


~ 


stay, and more mysterious departure, =~ 


would be taken in the neighborhood. 

After the train had started again the 
door to the coach opened and the man. 
who had gotten on walked in. Ollie 
by this time was looking meditatively 
out the window. 

The man paused, after he had closed _ 
the door, and looked carefully over 
He was a splendid 
type, physically, of the farmer of those 
parts. His face was ruddy and his 
eyes shrewd and friendly. He was 
dressed in his best. ~ 

Had it not been for the sprinkle. of 
gray about his temples those who did 
not know him might have taken him 
for a country swain off to see his 
sweetheart. 


When his eyes came to Ollie he — 
_rested them there and looked no far- 


ther. For a moment he stood still by 
the door as if undecided. 

Then he moved deliberately up the 
cramped aisle. 

When Ollie looked up a full minute 
later the man was standing mutely be- 
fore her seat. 

She did not speak. Not a feature 
of her face changed its expression of 


_ calmness. 


The man might have been a stranger 
to her, but for the fact that she did 
not inquire what he wanted. 

The man’s face tinged faintly, then 
grew crimson. But his eyes did not 
falter in their earnestness. 

He seemed to be watching Ollie’s 
eyes for a sign of recognition. 

After a few minutes of this silence 
the corners of Ollie’s mouth twitched 


slightly. 

“ Ollie,” the man said i in low, mean- 
ing tones. 

“How are you, Ramur?” Ollie 
asked. 


“Cured!” was the steady, dees 
voiced answer, 
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His eyes never wavered from those 
of the little woman before him. 

After a time Ollie lowered her eyes. 
It was the first time she had ever failed 
to shame Ramur Barcley. 

When she looked up again at him he 
met her look withthe same determined 
gaze. 

A new light came into her eyes— 
one that had not entered them in nine 

-years. She smiled mischievously at 
him. 

“Since when?” she inquired. 

“ Three o’clock this morning.” 

Ollie laughed, musically, happily. 

“T stopped at Aunt Molly’s this 
mornin’ to find out if—if you were 
expected. She’d seen somebody that 
had seen somebody else that had seen 

-Job Foley last night, but she said you 
had not been there. She had heard 


that you were goin’ back to-day. So 


I thought maybe—” 
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“Maybe what?’ questioned Ollie, 
smiling. 
“Tam still in the running!” 


Again Ollie’s musical laugh rang — 


like that of a schoolgirl. 

“Ramur Barcley, do you know 
where I live in Washington?” she 
asked, quite soberly. 

ee Yes,”’ 

“Do you care to call there a year 
from to-day?” 

“ And report?” 

= That ae are able to stop run- 
ning.’ 

“ Lordy, yes! 
the way there.” 

The train was stopping again. 

“T get off here, Ollie,” Ramur said, 
holding out his hand as if he was now 
perfectly satisfied to go. 

She took the hand. 

“A year from to-day,” he said, 
“and—you'd better be ready!” 


lf I have to run ail 


THE TOP STAYS WHITE 
By Mary F. K. Hutchinson 


Wow found such a bright little laundress, 
Who comes Monday mornings at nine; 
A widow with three little children, 
She doesn’t lament nor repine. 


She always seems cheerful and happy, 
While scrubbing the dirt all away; 

As smiling when rinsing and bluing 
As when she’s receiving her pay. 


We asked of this bright little laundress: 
“How came you so cheerful to be?” 


She answered: 


“T wasn’t so always, 


The suds taught a lesson to me. 


“Perhaps, when you’ve washed, you have noticed, 
It’s surely a most common sight, 

No matter how dirty the water, 
The suds, right on top, stay white. 


* An’ so I jest figgered it out, ma’am, 
My soul should stay. top o’ the heap, 

No matter how hard work or life was, 
The top white and shining I’d keep.” 








HEART TO HEART TALKS 


BY THE EDITOR 


ASN’T this been a fierce summer? Rain, wind, soggy woodlands, and 
>} ~=6 Weeping dells. A man might just as well have taken his vacation 
under a fish-dock as any other place’ 

Do not get the impression that I am irritable; “tisn’t true. 
But I do not mind transmitting to you the information that it is 
no fun to pack a trunk full of summer togs, flannel trousers, near- 
silk socks, and nobby neckties, and wind up in a Hudson Bay post pricing a rub- 
ber blanket, a Mackinaw coat, and a pair of gum boots. 

Another thing: Frank O’Brien is confined to his bed in Smithtown, Long 
Island, with the comforting assurance from his medical adviser that he will be on his 
back two weeks yet; Frank Condon is hibernating in Wiscasset, Maine; Paul West 
has quit writing verse while he chops some fire-wood; Strickland=Gillilan says that 
the poem entitled “ Microbes: Adam had ‘em ” (that’s all there was to it), which 
appeared in the “ Heart to Heart Talks” of July 2oth, was swiped from him— 
which it was; and altogether I am up against’ it. 

The fact of the matter is, the microbe poem of Mr. Gillilan’s is the best thing 
he ever wrote. The only thing he could possibly write that would beat it would be 
something shorter. 

But as far as you have gone, Strickland, you are the best in the business, and 
the reason I didn’t give you credit for the poem in the first place was because in 





going the rounds of the press your brother craftsmen attended to your absolute _ 


extinction. 

Permit me to put you back on the map again before five hundred thousand 
American people. If you will wait until the first of the year, I shall make it a 
million, or a year from now— 

Oh, let’s get back to the present and the next number of Tne CAVALIER, and 


“SCHOOLMA’AM ISLAND” 
By BAILEY MILLARD 


a complete novel which we propose to put over all in one number. 

This is distinctly a story of adventure in the lighter vein. It is a combina- 
tion of laughter and thrills. You cannot help but be amused at the complications 
which arise after the wreck, when a bevy of charming school-teachers are hurled 
from the briny deep to the dry sands under the protection of one perfectly good 
American citizen and a South Sea island king. 

Bailey Millard is to be congratulated on the number Of effective scenes and 
incidents he has crowded into “SCHOOLMA’AM ISLAND.” It never lags for 
a moment. You will step from sensation to sensation with the rapidity of a man 
running down-stairs—or up-stairs, as the case may be. 

The love story which is the larger part of “ SCHOOLMA’AM ISLAND ” 
is of the exhilarating sort, and when adventure appears it steps right into the 
middle of the stage. 

I used to know a man out West who was an artist at telling funny stories. It 
was his habit, however, when any gentleman laughed hysterically over his yarns, 
to kick him violently. ‘He did not believe in continued mirth in anybody. Bailey 

Millard is not quite as rough as my Western friend, but he is every bit as active. 
“SCHOOLMA’AM ISLAND” will give you a day of genuine pleasure, , 
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Scammon Leckwood, in a story entitled “WHERE THIEVES BREAK IN,” 
has done about the best job of the sort that ever crossed our desk. 

It really takes a great deal of experience to be a competent, painstaking, first- 
class thief. Lots of men have butted into the business who ought to be counting _ 
breakers at a seaside resort. A low-brow can never be a high-class criminal. 
When a man sets out to take something that does not belong to him, that is the 
best indication in the world that he is a low-brow at the outset. But if he gets 
away with it, he is an artist, unless, of course, the constabulary, which itself is not 
as artistic as it might be, stumbles upon the guilty one and rounds him up ‘in the 
gray stone front, where all men are equal—in their guilt. 

To anybody who is about to reach out and take some other man’s property, 
Mr. Lockwood’s story willscome as-a shock—a hair-raising, paralyzing, stupefy- 
ing wallop. It is a very bad story for a cleptomaniac to pick up and read, but it 
will do an honest man good. It will show him how many great temptations he 
has overcome. It will make him like himself, especially his powers of resistance. 

I cannot recommend this story too highly. It is a good plot, good reading, and 


ood writing. 
. = & & & & 


“LOVE THAT PASSES UNDERSTANDING,” by Adriana Spadoni, is 
pitched in quite a different key than Mr. Lockwood’s yarn. It is a simple plot— 
so simple that it seems almost inadequate to justify a 7,000-word story. Yet 
Miss Spadoni has handled the theme so artfully and touched it with such skilful 
‘fingers that she has wrung from it a new chord. Read the scenario: 

A woman, burdened with a husband who is worthless, falls in love with 
another who is a man in every way worthy of every fine feeling that is born in a 
woman’s breast. The wife is crushed between a sense of duty and a wild longing 
to take the happiness within reach. ‘To her mother she pours out all that she feels 
in a torrent of emotion. i 

Well, we may as well admit it here as anywhere that the mother under- 
stands her daughter’s mind better than any one else in the world. Why? For ample 
reasons. And to make matters more interesting still, the mother knows that the 
inevitable is not far off. How trtily she understood will be made plain to you 
when you read “LOVE THAT PASSES UNDERSTANDING.” 

This is the first contribution we have had from Adriana Spadoni. Be 
assured it is not the last. 

& & & & 


_ “GETTING BILLY’S GOAT,” by Jack Brant: A football story. There is 
a man who can play a wonderful game of football, but who doesn’t simply because 
he never gets mad enough to make himself felt in the game. The captain and 
the coach conspire to get him in a frenzy at the right moment, and what he does 
in consequence is enough to paralyze both teams and spectators alike. 
a ae a st 

“TRENTON GEORGE’S WIDOW,” by Eugene A. Vogt: A real human- 
interest story, the kind of a romance which enters the simple lives of the common 
people of a great city, told with a charming directness which holds and cheers. 

A poor cigar-maker who is very heavily in debt is taken into partnership by a 
politician. He has loved a little German girl who marries and goes out of his life 
for a time. The cigar man prospers and never ceases his search for his early 
love. When and how he finds her furnish the dramatic climax for this pictur- 
esque story. 





a ed s & 


Those of the readers of THe CAVALIER who recall Mary Rider Mechtold, the 
author of the story with the two endings about which there was such a great con- 
troversy, international in its scope, will be glad to know that she is a contributor 
to the next number of THe CavaLier with a story entitled “TROUSERS AND 


THE MAN.” : 
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+ There is nothing so important to a boy as the moment he emerges from his 
knickerbockers and steps into a pair of four-dollar pants. A recently elected Con- 
-gressman has nothing on him. Of course he has got pants on him, but not the 
_ four-dollar kind. ¢ 
When the boy becomes a man, he sets behind him the things that he con-— 
siders unworthy of the man—the things that are part and parcel only of a boy’s 
mind. See 
Mary Rider Mechtold, in her story, has built up a big situation in which the 
boy, for the first time in his long trousers stands in the presence of an opportunity 
to prove that he is worthy to wear the pants, that there are some things in heaven 











and on earth that are not understood by those knee-pants. 

If you are grown up, you will like this story, because it will turn your mind 
-back to the very day when you hung your abbreviated pants in the closet for good, 
slid into your long jeans, and climbed out over the fence of boyland among your 


fellow men. 
& & 


& ad 


There are other short stories in this number, any one of which is worth the 


price of the magazine. 


Also, the second instalment of “A SINISTER SOUVENIR,” the great mys- 
tery collaboration of Edgar Franklin and Gilbert Riddell, will be found. These 
two popular authors are always effective, alone or in pairs. 

5 “THE SHADOW,” Arthur Stringer’s new serial, which lays bare the tac- 


tics of the metropolitan police, is making a sensation. 


We can supply back nurn- 


bers to those who were not fortunate enough to read the first instalment. 


A HANDFUL FROM THE MAIL-SACK 


In Tin Cavanier for August 10 we 
published, in Esperanto as well as Eng- 
lish, a story entitled “IN 2112.” -As a 
matter of fact, it was an experiment, but 
_a very sticcessful one. I wish herewith 
to thank my various correspondents who 
-wrote me on the subject. It is quite im- 
possible to print all of the letters. There 
is one letter, however, which I wish to 
print, because it carries with it the stamp 
of approval for all of the Esperantists. 


My pear Mr. Eprror: 

The Esperanto story, “En 2112,” in THE 
CAVALIER, looks exceedingly well, and I am 
sure the Esperantists who have seen it must 
have enjoyed it. A number of your non- 
Esperantist readers must be taking afr interest 
in it, too, for inquiries about Esperanto, re- 
ferring to THE CAvALier, are being received 
by the Esperanto Association of North Amer- 
ica. Inquiries like that indicate a very genuine 

interest, for there is some energy and pur- 
posiveness back of them. 

We shall mention the story in the next 
number of Amerika Esperantisto to call it to 
the attention of any Esperantists whose friends 
have not already mentioned it to them, among 
persons not yet acquainted with Tur CavALirr. 
. The introduction you gave was excellent, 

~and I have heard many appreciative comments 
~ about it. 
Very sincerely, 
Ivy KeLtLeRMAN-REED, 
Editor, Amerika Esperantisto, 
Washington, D. C. 





Leading the World. 

Here is a letter from Converse, In- 
diana, which shows pretty clearly how 
THe CAVALIER grips a man when it grips 
him at all. 

There have been times when I have missed 
magazines long before this—many times—but 
never before did I miss one as I have the 
good ge CAVALIER. 

My last Cavarier is dated July 6. No. 3. I 
have received none since the above date. 

It would be useless for me to try and tell 
you just how disappointed I am in not receiv- 
ing this, how I have missed it, and how no 
other magazine will take its place. But no 
other of any kind will, and ‘so [ am enclosing 
subscription and my $4.00 and trust that you 
will not overlook to start it with the July 13 
nimber. 

Will you please favor me by sending me the 
back numbers just as soon as you possibly 
can? If you will see that these numbers are 
started to -me at once, I shall certainly believe 
that. you are interested in all your readers. 
And I want to state that I believe that all 
readers of THE CAVALIER are good fellows, 
every man, woman, and child, and I am go- 
ing to be one of them when THe CavAtier is 
leading the world among magazines with the 
largest subscription list-and a list that will 
stagger all others. ae 

Wishing you all, fromthe devil up to Frank 
A. Munsey, all the great success you deserve 


so well, Iam, one of your readers that has _ 


come to stay. 
2 J. A, Kenny. 
Converse, Indiana, SEE aes 
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Mr. Kenny shows no inclination to 
fog the issue. In fact, he makes it very 
clear that he is a CAVALIER reader first, 

_last, and all the time. 





A Busy Farmer’s Wife. 


What could be more encouraging than 
this letter from Eldorado Springs, Mis- 
souri? It is frank, to say the least, and 
I am willing to wager that the chickens 
and the cows on the Bush Farm get 
pretty good treatment. 


For goodness’ sake, do not make another at- 
tempt to improve upon THe Cavatier. It is 
“as good now as a Pe Saws could be. Any- 
way, it suits me; and I am selfish enough not 
to care for the other fellow. 

I am_a busy farmer’s wife, or a farmer’s 
busy wife. Well, both expressions are true, 
for we are both busy. What-I am trying to 
say is that in spite of our work my husband 
and I find time—or take time—to read THE 
Cavatier. Maybe the horses and chickens do 
have to wait a little longer for breakfast on 
mornings after that innocent-looking magazine 
-arrives, but the horses, at least, do not mind, 
‘as they know rest periods are longer from 
some catse, 


I clipped the following society note 
zines: 


Charles Neville Buck, whose novelette, “The Beneficent Burglar,” 
call, is at this writing heading from Louisville toward the “feud country” 


The nearest my husband and I ever come 
to quarreling is over who shall have first 
chance at it. 
by one of us reading aloud. 


We buy each weekly copy at our ‘news- - 


dealer’s, and it costs us ten cents—five dollars 
and twenty cents per year at that rate. We 
would subscribe for it, but oftentimes our rural 
carriers leave papers or other mail in other 
boxes by mistake, and we never get them. 
And we simply won't take any chances on 
missing a CAVALIER, while wo be unto our 
newsman if he fails to reserve our copy! 

How: soon will we get the sequel to “ Dark- 
ness and Dawn”? 

Please tell Junius B. Smith and Dr. J. U. 
Giesy that we want Semi Dual’s love story 
with his youthful sweetheart that promised to 
“return” some time. Make them produce it. 

Very truly yours, 
Crara E. Busx. 
Eldorado Springs, Missouri. 


Mrs. Bush will be glad to know that 
the sequel to “DARKNESS AND 
DAWN,” by George Allan England, will 
be finished shortly, and that Giesy and 
Smith, the creators of Semi Dual, will 
complete their next novel within a fort- 
night. It will appear shortly in THE 
CAVALIER. 


from one of our popular monthly maga- 


you will doubtless re- 
of the Kentucky 


motntains, where. one travels with saddle-bags instead of a suit-case, much of it being in- 


accessible to wheeled yehicles and the railways knowing it not. 


son, the cotinty-seat of ‘ 


He leaves the rails at Jack- 


‘Bloody Breathitt,” and will simply drift about, gathering material 


-and relying for shelter on the well-known hospitality of the mountaineers.—Exrchange. 


CAVALIER readers will be interested to know that Mr. 
had a very delightful trip through the “ feud country 


Charles Neville Buck 
and brought back in those 


”? 


We often have to compromise — 


“* saddle-bags ” referred to, a very delightful story of the Cumberland Mountains 
and “ Bloody Breathitt ” entitled “THE STRENGTH OF SAMSON SOUTH,” 
which was written for and will appear in Tur CAVALIER at an early date. It is 
beyond question his strongest work, better by far than ““ THROUGH THE POR- 
TAL OF DREAMS,” which appeared in a previous number of this magazine. 


FOR YOUR THREE BEST FRIENDS 


HERE IS AN IDEA 


Send me the names and addresses of three of your friends whom 
you think will be interested in the stories in THe Cavatirr, and I will 
send them sample copies direct from this office. You might, if you wish, 
to prepare them for the coming of the magazine, write to them as well, 


and say that sample copies of THE CAVALIER are being sent them at 
your request. 

This is just a suggestion. If it is too much trouble, don’t do it, but 
I will appreciate it if you do, and you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have let your friends in on a good thing. 


EDITOR, THE CAVALIER, Flatiron Building, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 











HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER | 


A SHORT STORY 


BY MARGARET BURROUS MARTIN 





“ ZX ONNIE’S going to get 
oeS—\,, married.” This  state- 
ment of matrimonial fu- 
turity, uttered in a be- 
hind - the - counter sotto 
voce, carried easily to the farthest girl 
Standing beside the long table of “ Spe- 
cial, Lingerie Waists,” in the basement 
section of the big department-store: 

A gleam of interest, quite distinct 
from the counterfeit interest, yielded 
conscientiously (Rule IX) in Manual 
of Instructions to Saleswomen) to ten- 
tative customers, whether cash or ac- 
count, lighted the faces of the girls, 
gowned monotonously (Rule XV1) in 
white waists and black skirts. 

“Well, what do you think of that? 
Who. told you, Alice? Ain’t she the 
lucky one? Do you know him? Gee! 
I believe if Steve himself,” with a dep- 
recatory glance at the cash-boy, whose 
stunted appearance made obligatory 
the frequent presentation of the age- 
certificate which gave him the privilege 
of earning his unschooled livelihood in 
the big store, “should ask me, I'd 
say, ‘You're sure a bargain, Steve. 
Wrap yourself up quick. Here’s even 
change; I won’t wait for the check.’ ”’ 

“Tf I had a home and—a mother ”’ 
—’twas the first speaker who again had 
the floor—“‘a mother” she repeated 
wistfully—“I don’t believe I’d care 
about getting married, or anything like 
that.” 

“T know,” ’twas a little girl with a 
most amazing length of home-grown 
red hair, that added her treble note to 
the yearning music. “ That’s what 
_-makes it easy for me to stand all this, 
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and no gay times—it’s my mother, But 
say, Alice, what’s to hinder your get- 
ting Connie’s place? Mr. Mason thinks 
you’re the whole show down here, and 
you sure have made good; you with 
one hundred and ninety-seven plunks 
yesterday from this here truck,” with 
a*contemptuous wave at the waists, 
conspicuously “‘ hand ’”’ embroidered in 
great loose blotches of vivid colors. 
“You have a way with you, and 
know how to get next to the swells. 
Why can’t you make a grab for Con- 
She’ll put in a 
word for you; and Minnie up there is © 
leaving, too, next month. Id give it 
a try, anyhow— Yes, ma’am, they’re 
awful cheap, and the latest; just down 
from up-stairs. They were higher- 
priced up-stairs. What number did 
you say, ma’am? — Yes, that coral pink 
is the newest shade. It would be swell 
on you. Number forty-two, did you 
say? Oh, yes, ma’am, if it don’t fit, 
bring it right back—we have larger 
sizes. No, we haven’t had any com- 
plaint about the colors running. Yes, 
ain’t they pretty? No, we don’t dare 
wear them. Oh, no;.we all wear just 
white. It’s the rules, you know. You'll 
take that one ?—$1.10 from $2.00.” 
The girl with the auburn hair, in the 
toils of her perspiring, lop-hatted cus- 
tomer, size forty-two or forty-four, the 
girl with the merry eyes, who face- 
tiously had avowed her similitude to 
Barkis, the ever-willing, took up the 
customer-interrupted conversation with 
the first speaker, the motherless girl, — 
who was making good. 


“ Ain’t that always the way? Them — : 

















that has homes and mothers, they’re the 
ones that get nice fellows, while it’s 
either up to us chéap lodging-housers 
to stay here till we dry up and biow 
away, or be like some we know, and 
have our time on the side. Sometiines, 
‘Alice, I think we're fools.” 

A deep flush{stained the face of Alice 
as she answered. 

“T don’t think I understand about 
them—some we know. How they can 
—especially when it’s like Minnie, 
glove Minnie. She knows her friend is 
married,and has children. She has seen 
“his wife, and yet she runs around with 
him, and look at the clothes she’s got. 
Miss Heaton, up-stairs, says she got a 
whole outfit of French, the real thing, 
unders jast month, and they cost her 
nearly seventy dollars, and she getting 
only ten a week, and no home and—no 
—mother, either!” 

“ And that’s one good thing,” put in 


again the free girl of the auburn braids. © 


““My mother would just die if I car- 
ried on like Minnie has this while back. 
She’s welcome to her hand-made un- 
ders. Seconds of the knit kind are good- 
enough for me, and I don’t have to hire 
7em washed; either. I tell you, six 
_-plunks don’t go far in this here burg.” 
“T know,” sadly answered Alice, 
“and my room goes up twenty-five 
cents this next week, and I just can’t 
walk the four miles to the store these 
hot days; I am too wet and sticky to 
wait on them when I get here.” 
“That’s it,” put in a girl who had 
spent her last free minutes manicuring 
her stubby nails, a mouth-moistened 
*kerchief and a hairpin serving as im- 
plements. “ We've always got to look 
just so. I got a call-down last week 
for my nails being dirty. Gee, when 
we see the nails of some of the cus- 
tomers, and they ain’t living on seven 
a week, either—that’s what I get—and 
they don’t have to keep clean white 
waists on top. It don’t worry me none 
about what’s underneath. ‘They don’t 
know nothing about that. It costs aw- 
ful to keep clean,’ she added. ‘Then 
with the echo thought for which she 
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was contemporary famous, “to keep 
clean both ways.” 

Alice flushed and sighed again. How 
it cost “to keep clean both ways!” 
How it cost even if one kept well; what 
Would happen if It that claimed her 
father, and then her mother, got her. 

No one, not even the girls with 
whom she worked day by day in the 
low-ceilinged basement, knew the size 
or the shape of the dragon that drove 
her restlessiy on. “ One hundred and 
ninety-seven plunks yesterday.” How 
feverishly she had seized every chance; 
how shamelessly she had eulogized the 
shoddy goods she displayed to add fig- 
ure on figure to her sales’ account for 
the day. 

She must have more money, and this 
was the orily way she could get it. She 
could not live in a cheaper room. God, 
yes, there were cheaper rooms than the 
one she occupied with its two hundred 
and ninety-four cubic feet of center- 
shaft, sunless air, her little room with 
its tiny, measie-flaked mirrored dresser. 

She was grateful for the size of that 
mirror—its feature-distorting surface 
offered just enough space to stretch one 
washed-out “kerchiei and. stock each 
evening. li she was careful, and 
squeezed them very tightly, they dried 
smooth, and almost white over night. 
Tt was a little room, but the house, on 
whose fourth floor it hid itself, was 
unquestionably respectable, and quite 
near the “ L.” Station, and that meant 
dry skirts in rainy weather. 

Rainy days were especially hard for 
‘Alice. The slender frame and narrow 
chest under the refined, flower-pretty 
face, seemed to wilt and try in vain to 
hft a heavy weight with each breath on 
the rainy days. The dragon pressed 
very close behind the slender, undevel- 
oped girl on rainy days: ‘Sometimes: 
she seemed to feel its fatal breath on 
her slender, white neck, as she breath- 
lessly reached her little room; three 
flights up, and waited with trembling 
lips and frightened eyes, the character- 
istic tough that had not come yet. 

Oh, for a sunny room, a room where 
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she could sleep with her head at the 
window without getting the terrible 
odor from the bath-rooms, whosesingle 
window also opened on her center air- 
shaft. If she could have Connie’s 
place, with Connie’s pay, she could 
have a better room, perhaps. Her heart 
beat quicker at the thought; perhaps a 
room with a real outside window. 

Some one in the house where she 
now lived had a cough like the cough 
she feared. Alice knew, for the mother 
she missed so with a constant, aching, 
ever-piteous yearning, had coughed 
just like that. So had her father, but 
Alice remembered less about that. 

“Try and leave the city, Alice, be- 
fore it is too late,” her mother had 
said. “ Oh, my little girl, you must not 
get It, too! Try and leave the city.” 

How she had tried to leave the city. 
“ Housework in the suburbs? ” 

Alice flushed now as she displayed a 
vivid blue-blotched waist to a hard- 
faced woman at her side. She looked, 
this woman with broad shoulders and 
stiff, shiny, rat-stuffed pompadour, like 
the woman at whose home in the sub- 
urb she had applied for housework. 

“You're not very strong. How old 
are you? ’”’ had been the question hurled 
at her from the big, square mission- 
rocker in which the woman who looked 
like this woman had sat stiffly, as Alice 
stood before her, pink-cheeked and 
frightened. “ Where’s your mother? ” 
came the next bolt, and then, “ What 
did she have? What!” 

As Alice left the ugly, pretentious 
home, she heard the window flung up 
with a bang, and the sound echoed now 
in her ears with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten indignant protest of the square, 
hard woman in the square, hard chair: 
And you to come here and think I’d 
have you in my house with my chil- 
dren! How do I know you ain’t got 
it now? You look it, unless your 
cheeks are painted. I think there ought 
to be a law against such girls going out 
to work. Mercy! I might never have 
asked, and let you bring it right into 
my home. 
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The color that challenged the wom- — 
an’s faith had left the softly rounded . 
cheeks on which two mother-sick, in- 
dignant tears fell as Alice climbed her 
way to the city-bound car. 

City-born, city-bred, city-bound for- 
ever! 

If only she could have a different 
room. The city was all right, all right 
—ii—if— 

“Yes, ma’am, the lace is el fine. 
Certainly, you could wear that color. 
Yes, indeed. I am not sure which 
would be most becoming. This matches 
your eyes, and yet—oh, yes, that is 
the best way; take both—five dollars— 
two-twenty from five. Just a minute 
—here’s your change; thank you.” 

As Alice sold waist after waist, she 
thought again and again of the other 
girls’ suggestion that she make a try 
for Connie’s place—Connie, who was 
to go from a pretty little home, where | 
she wore the pretty things she earned 
at the big store, with no burden of 
board or lodging to concern her, to the 
pretty little flat, “ decorated to suit,” 
on the north side. 

If she could have Connie’s place, she 
could have another room; a room with 


a window, a room with a real window, 


to keep open all the time. Mechanically 
she repeated her attentive jargon to 
customer after customer. 

“Yes, ma’am, with your complex- 
ion, you can wear any color.” 

“You sassy piece! Tl report you 
pretty quick.” 

Alice, visioning the little room with 
a real window, looked for the first time 


- with seeing eyes at her latest customer, 


and met two flashing black eyes over a 
shiny, black face. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said 
penitently, as a kinky head under a 
huge purple willow plume went sway- 
ing through the crowd to find some one — 
to whom to report the insult. 

Alice sighed. The report of that 
unintentional offense meant a check — 
against her record. 
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If she could get — = 2 
Connie’s place—if she only could get _ 
Connie’s place—and no longer spend =~ 








her days in this hot, close basement. 
Over and over sang ben thought in her 
aching head. 

“Look at the cheap — waists! 
Wouldn’t they jar you? Hello, girls!” 

‘Alice raised -her clear eyes from a 
bare throat above a beautiful, real, 
lace blouse, and flushed as she met the 
__hard eyes of a former fellow salesgirl. 

Harsh, bleached, was the hair coiled 
like huge buns over each ear. The 
chain with pendant around the young, 
beautiful throat, might have been the 
_ gift of a proud young husband ‘to his 
girl bride, to be treasured for genera- 
tions as a family jewel, but unbride- 
like was the rouged young face above 
it, and no plain gold band had its place 
among the sparkling stones on the ple- 
beian hand. 

‘As Alice flushed and pazed silent in- 
to the eyes meeting hers, a hateful glit- 
ter in them startled her. 

“Too nice to speak to an old friend, 
eh? You girls give me a pain, and 
say, but you look like mutts. Gee! I’m 
glad I cut it all out and went in for a 
good time. What do you think of my 
bag; ain't ita beauty? ‘Sterling, every 

‘link of it. 

“How do you do?” — stammered 
‘Alice, gazing stupidly at the silver lux- 
ury through which she saw the glint 
of gold eoin. 

“How do you do?” 
girl with the gilded hair. “Oh, you girls 
make me sick! You ain't any better 
than I am. If you got sick like I did, 
and lost your job and couldn’t get any 
clothes fit to wear to ask for another, 
you'd do just like I did. I'll bet Alice 
will be asking to meet my friends when 
that cold of hers gets steady. So long! 
I never seen such a stiff bunch!” 
~ As she passed down the crowded 

aisle, young girls gazed at her beauti- 
ful, inappropriate clothes with envy. 
Older women, the mother kind, with 
pity, some in pharisaical scorn, and 
the men —but Alice, with cheeks a little 
pinker, continued to sell shoddy waists 
to economical beauty seekers—while 
- the phrase, “ when that cold of. hers 


mimicked the 
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gets steady,” rang harshly in her ears. 
She must have Connie’s place. 

When the floor-man told her she 
might go for lunch an hour later than 
her usual lunch hour, she went instead 
to the offices on the fourth floor. 

A fat man, with a bald head glisten- 
ing above a green eye-shade, turned 
impatiently as she stood by his desk. 

Quickly his experienced eyes trav- 
eled over. the girl’s exotic beauty, 
taking note of her neat, cheap attire. 

“Basement salesgirl, eh?’ as she 
faltered her request. “ What does Mr. 
Mason say?” : 

“He told me,’ answered Alice, 
while her heart pounded—“ an outside 
window, an outside window ’—“ that 
I should tell you I was the best he had 
—imy books would show it—and to 
give me a chance.” 
~ “ M-m, he did, eh?” said the man 
with the great ring on his fat finger. 
“What you getting now?” 

As Alice named the sum that made 
an outside window. impossible, he said 
again, locking and unlocking his hands 
over his fat stomach, “ Live athome?” . 

“No,” faltered Alice; then eagerly: — 
“That is why I want the place so 
much.” 

“ You girls are crazy,” said the rasp- 
ing voice; “you come here to the city 
and expect us to pay you big wages 
when you ought to be at home. The 
girls that live at home make our best 
girls. You ought not come to the city 
and expect to take care of yourselves.” 

“TI was,born in Chicago,” said Alice, 
“T didn’t come.” 

“Why don’t you live at home, 
then?” asked the man, curiously ob- 
serving the quietly dressed hair, the 
dainty hands, the cheap waist and skirt, 
the low-heeled shoes. : - 

“ Father and—and—and my mother 
are—are dead,” faltered Alice, won-— 
dering vaguely what this had to dowith 
her ability to sell waists on the second 
floor, and thus earn rent for a room 
with an outside window, 

The man wheeled again toward the 
desk. He lifted the eye-shade from his — 
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eyes, tapped irregularly a moment on 
his desk’s mahogany surface, and then 
continued, in a voice softer and some- 
~ how searching, while his eyes avoided 
those of the girl near him: 

“ Are you sure—you know many of 
the girls—are you sure—you must de- 
pend on—on—what we pay you alone. 
Some of the girls, you know, most of 
them, dress better, more expensively 
than you; especially on the other floors; 
are you sure, you will have to depend 
on what we pay you alone? You will 
have to wear nice waists if I put you in 
that section. The department has a 
standard to maintain. The girls must 
all wear nice waists. You will find 
the larger pay will seem small when 
you consider the added expense for 
clothes. Are you sure you will have to 
depend on your wages alone?” 

It had come. Alice knew the current 
that swept at the feet of all the girls in 
the store. Always she had heard that 
some way, sometime, the insult would 
meet her, and here it was face to face. 

Could she take Connie’s place and 
dress as Connie, who lived at home, had 
dressed? Connie’s place on the sunny 
floor? Again Alice heard the voice 
from the white bed, “Try, dear, to 
work in a sunny room.” 

Well, the room to sleep in, with a 
real window, was alost dream. A girl 
couldn’t have both, but maybe she could 
have the sunny room to work in. 

What was the man, the bald-headed 
man at the wide desk saying? 

“ Are you sure you must depend on 
your wages alone?” 

Clearly, without a least thought of 
the other, the thing she couldn’t under- 
stand, came Alice’s answer. “ Oh, yes, 
I have nothing except what I earn,” 
_and then, as the chair swung around 
again, and the eyes of the man met 
hers, a deep flush covered the beautiful 
girlish face and then faded, leaving it 
white, while a look of the young father 
she remembered but dimly settled 
around her arched lips. 

“T will never have anything but 
what I earn here at the store.” 
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Slowly the question faded from the 
man’s experience-hardened face. Out 
came the fat hand with the big ring. 

“Miss Coulter, you may have the 
place on the second floor. I wish I 
might put you down at more money, 
but I can’t. You will have hard work 
to dress for the place on the money 
we give you, but I am sure you will 
win out. Let me congratulate you, be- 
cause, because—you have a mother. 
Yes,” as the tears filled the clear eyes 
meeting his—‘‘ yes, I know. She isn’t 
here, but you have her, and I am sure 
you will win out. Let me know how 
you get on. Bring me your records in 
three months. It will be a close shave 
for you, for you must wear nice clothes 


but—you have a MOTHER! I—TI never 


knew mine— There! There! This — 
isn’t business. Report on the second 
floor next Monday.” 

“You will have to wear nice waists.” 

Alice stopped on the second floor be- 
fore her return to the basement. How 
bright and pleasant it was by the big 
waist section! Yes, “the department 
had a standard to maintain.” All the 
girls had good waists on; not a waist 
behind the counter but was daintily 
clean and showed its value in dollars 
and cents. 

She waited at the middle counter 
until Connie folded an exquisitely fine 
plain waist with a hand, on which 
sparkled one stone, her label of—Best 
Beloved—and sent it to be delivered, 
and then said, while her eyes shone al- 
most as happily as the eyes of the girl 
whose love and security had made her 
long since friendly and sweet to the 
“rest of the girls.” “I am to have 
your place, Connie, when you leave— | 
to get ready to be married.” 

Unconsciously, the bright, happy 
eyes of Connie traveled over the 
clothes of the girl that stood before 
her. With instinctive well-bred re- 
covery, she let her eyes rest again on 
the pink, flowerlike cheeks. 


“ How well you look, Alice, and how | Ze 
happy. Maybe you will be a next — 


to get married?” 

















i Both of them laughed, and ‘Alice’ 


replied : 

“No, it ain’t that. It’s just that I 
am coming up-here where it’s nice and 
light, and—and I wanted*to ask you, 
Connie, about—about the clothes. I 
must wear them here. I must get a 
waist out of this week’s envelope. Not 
a real nice one; I won't have enough, 
near, but ‘something that will do.” 

Connie, her eyes unconsciously 
straying to her stone of promise, an- 
swered slowly: 

“T see; but I don’t know how you 
are going to do it. All of the girls 

~ here live at home except — some, we 
know, who are different—’ Cruel 
scorn hardened her eyes as she spoke 
of “‘some who are different.” 

“ They,” she continued, “ wear the 
nicest things, and Mr. Curlow does like 
to have the girls here dress nice. I pay 
three seventy-five for my waists ’’—she 
hurried with instinctive repugnance 
from discussion of the girls who wore 
the nicest things — “ that is, they cost 
me that. Of course, we get the dis- 
count. Sometimes IL wear a waist 
three days, but not often. _I have 
mine done at home, Mabel, here, 
pays three twenty-five for hers. You 
can't get the kind they like us to wear 
for much less, and Mabel pays thirty- 
five cents to have them done up. They 
spoil them at the cheaper places. On 
real hot days, if we are busy, some- 
times we get awfully dirty m one day. 
I wore four waists last week! Of 
course, that doesn’t happen often,” she 
hastened to reassure the look of alarm 
in Alice’s face. ‘If I was you, at first 


- ['d wear my plain waists on the cars, 


and change in the dressing-room here. 
It saves some. Of course, you have to 
come a little earlier. Mabel does that. 
She helps clothe her sister at home, so 
has to be kinda careful, and they have 
_ their wash done out at her house. Don’t 

you get to worrying about your clothes. 
You're pretty and got nice hands, and 
a way with you. You will look nice 
without awfully expensive things and 
--—your teeth are nice.” — 
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a See 


Alice shrank. Somehow it sounded 


like tales her) grandmother used to tell 


about the South and the black people 
who lived on “ The Place”’ before the 
war. Hands and teeth—did they count 
so much, for a girl, selling just her la- 
bor? and then she remembered Hazel, 
of the gilded buns of hair, and the 
sparkling pendant, and the clothes she 
she had not the money to buy aiter she 
had been sick. 

Typhoid she had had, and her hair 
had all come out, and she had marks 
on her face when she came from the 
hospital, too; some infection she had 
gotten in the charity ward, and her 
teeth—Hazel never had good teeth. 
Poor Hazel, with the sterling bag, with 
its ghtter of gold beneath. Alice 
wished she had been kinder to Hazel in 
the basement that morning. 

Well, she would see her again. The 
girls, that kind, always wore fine 
waists, and she was to be here next 
week to sell them here on the nice, light 
floor. She would get.a waist that would 
do, and then she need stand no more 
in the basement, with its close, human- 
smelling air. 

“A sunny room to work in.’ Oh, 
how happy she was to know that next 
week she would take her place at daily 
work in a room lighted by God’s own 
sky. —. 

ef A well-aired room to sleep in.’ 

Well, a girl, a girl without a home 
couldn't have everything, and it would 
be nice to have the pretty waists she 
must wear. If only she could have 
beth— 

“Geel I’m glad you're _ back. 
Wouldn’t they drive you crazy? You'd 
think we were the only ones on State 
Street selling waists.” It was the lit- 
tle girl with the great red braids that 
greeted her as she stood again by the 
crowded basement tables. 

“Say, that nigger came back, and 
the lies she filled that floor-walker with 
when she found you weren't here 
would knock you silly. But she knew — 
she was spreading herself, so he just 
laid down and rolled over for her, and 
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she bought two pink waists to wear 
with that purple willow, and went off 
grinning, thinking she’d canned you. 
What’d you get for lunch; you look 
like you’d met a friend? What? Con- 
nie’s place? Youdid? Bully for you, 
girlie! Oh, say, I’m glad—if— 

“Yes, ma’am; don’t you see I’m 
busy? No, we haven’t any more thirty- 

_sixes in that pattern. Yes, I'll look, but 
I know there ain’t none left. Yes, we 
had them this morning. I don’t know, 
ma’am, whether we'll have any more or 
not. Yes, I think your husband will 
like you just as well in lavender. Oh, 
yes, if he thinks you’re too old; I mean, 
if he’s too old for you, you can bring 
him back— 

“Gee! what did I say! I’m dippy 
over your getting Connie’s place; hon- 
est, dearie, ’m crazy about it; only 
it'll seem different without you down 
here— 


“Yes, ma’am; just a minute, ma’am, - 


Oh, they’ll wash, all right. We sell so 

many of them. They just came down 

from up-stairs; dollar ten, ma’am. 
-Well, we did have your size—forty 

eight, did you say? Lots of ladies wear 

forty-eight. Here’ sa forty-four. Take 

it with you? In a minute it will be 
~ back— 

“Say! I'd give a dollar ten to see 
her in that waist with the tucks let out. 
Oh, well, what’s the odds? Gee! I hope 
T'll never get fat—and you're to have 
Connie’s place. Just look at these ta- 
bles. It will take us all of a half to 
get our stock straightened up to-night. 
What’s on to-morrow? Oh, to think 
you're going up-stairs?. Honest, Alice, 
I’m just crazy over it.” 

Finally the closing-bell clanged, 
When the tables were all cleared, she 
stood a moment to rest. Mr. Mason, 
he who had been so helpful, so distantly 
kind, ever since she began to work in 
the bonds of the great building, stepped 
to her side. 

“Miss Caldwell! I just wanted to 
tell you how glad I am that you are to 
go up-stairs, but I—I’ll miss you; you 
know that.” 
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Alice’s eyes widened. There was a 


new note in the man’s voice; a new note 
that surprised and thrilled, but did not 
frighten her. Then she decided that 
she was mistaken. Mr. Mason, like 
the Mr. Mason she had always known, 
was just trying to be kind to her. It 
was the new hope, the new happiness 
about the new place that made every- 
thing, even his voice, seem different. 

“You are awfully kind to tell me 
that. You know, if you had not been 
so patient with me at first about every- 
thing, I would never have made good 
down on your floor.” 

Alice hesitated over her reply. The 
light in his eyes made her flush, but 
flush happily. Why, the whole world, 


even Mr. Mason’s eyes, were different _ 


to-night. 


“Tt isn’t that I really wanted to tell 


you,” he was saying. “ It is about my 
sister and you.” 

Alice’s eyes widened. 
She did not know he had a sister. She 
knew so little about Mr. Mason, so little 
beyond that he had been kind in that 
distant, respectful way since she first 
knew him. 

“Ts your. sister coming to work at 
the store?” she asked, voicing the first 
thought in her mind. 

“Thank God, no!” he said, and 
then explained. “ She is all I have, my 
sister. I have taken care of her since 
we were left alone. She has just fin- 
ished her Normal course. She was at 
the university first, and in the fall she 
is to teach in a high school down State. 
She is like you, my sister. I think our 
mothers must have been alike.’ The 
man was silent a minute, and then: “ I 
am going to walk with you a few 
blocks. I. must not keep you here. 
That is why I never told you anything 
of what I wanted; what I sometimes 
hope. There is so much of the hard 
thing here at the store. It was not 


- fair to you to be anything but what 


my position demanded, but now you 


will be up-stairs and my sister is com- 
ing here next week to spend the rest of 


His sister! 





na 


the summer with me, and I wanted to > 








HER 
ask you to be with us often. I have 
told her about you long ago,” he went 
on as Alice walked at his side, too sur- 
prised to speak. “She wants to know 
you. Will you go with us to the parks, 
- to the big churches, the zoo—oh, every 
_ place people go who come to Chicago, 

except,” he added with a touch of re- 
lief for Alice, whose eyes seemed about 
to overflow, “ to the stock-yards? You 
wouldn’t want to go there.” 
_ The saving laugh he bid for came, 
and when he left Alice with a lift of 
the hat that seemed to hold reverence 
and hope in its commonplace action, he 
held her protnise to share his pleasures 
with his sister when she came. 

Alice, as she continued her walk 
homeward, strangely thrilled by the 

' words of her newly recognized friend, 
teflected unconsciously the new light in 
his eyes; even the gray pigeons de- 
scending between traffic rushes on the 
city streets seemed to strut with a new 
air of pride. Oh, well, but she had so 
much to be thankful for! She must be 
getting stronger; she was not nearly as 
tired as she usually was going home. 
How pretty the clouds were; and that 
dear little kiddy with the pink shoes 
and bare, fat knees. How young and 
how happy his mother looked! 

“Oh, you kid!” greeted her at one 
corner, but Alice, busy with plans of sa- 
ving enough to buy a waist that would 
do, heard neither the thoughtless chal- 
lenge nor its laughing criticism from 
the other fresh youth on the curb. 

_ “ Nothing doing. Ain’t you got any 
eyes? She’s going home.” 


Ff 
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Going home! 

Happily she climbed the narrow 
steps, smiled as she heard the children - 
of the seamstress on the third floor 
quarreling over their supper of bread — 
and sirup. It seemed happy quarrel- 
ing. Up-stairs she brushed carefully 
her street skirt. Carefully she wiped 
her shoes and filled them with paper. 

She hummed a little tune as she 
-smoothed her handkerchief and collar, 
newly washed, on the fimited surface 
of the scurfy-looking mirror. Gaily 
she washed out the thin, black stock- 
ings and hung them at the tiny win- 
dow. 
glossy hair, and then, a little later as 
she knelt by the narrow, paint-flaking 
iron bed, as she flung long, slender, 
beautiful arms across its grayish-white 
coverlid, a hollow cough bore its way 
up the air-shaft and passed the limp, 
wet stockings, but Alice heard it not. 

Next week she was to begin work 
in a sunlit room, and was to have pay 
enough to buy the pretty. waists she 
must wear at her work. It would have 
»been heavenly to have had all that, and 
a room with a real window to sleep in, — 
too; but, after all, it was a beautiful 
world, and a girl couldn’t have every- 
thing. The face between the long arms 
flushed as she thought of the girls who 
tried, like poor, poor Hazel, to have 
so many things. : 

“How could they. How could 
they?” she thought, and then at last 
came her whispered prayer. “ Oh, God, 
I am so glad—so glad—because I have 
a mother!” 


WARNING 
By Ralph M. Thomson 


AVE acare you, Mister Trouble, 


How you track me through each day— 


How you follow in my footsteps 
All along life’s winding way; 
I am weary of your dirges, 
And disgusted with your creed, 
And unto my soul-bred warning, 
2G ‘ou had better give due heed! 


{I am bound for that glad country, 
Where the heart delights to sing— 
Where hope thrills the humblest mortal 

With the promises of spring— 
And unless you seek your shadows, 
And forsake me, you will find 
I shall lead you through love’s portals, 
And then close the gates behind! 








Briskly she brushed the long, _ = 
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A SHORT STORY 


BY VERA CONNOLLY 


T was the evening of the great 
Hollingsworth wedding. 

The concentrated in- 

terest of a city was di- 

rected toward the cab- 

filled street, the lighted church through 
-whose doors the soft purring of an 
organ prelude poured out faintly, the 
fashionable throng of men and women 
that streamed up the carven stone steps 
and into the fragrant, hushed interior 


of this house of worship, where a man - 


of one race and a woman of another 
were to be made one in-the sight of 
God. 

It was not merely the fact that Sena- 
tor Hollingsworth was a factor in the 
clean conducting of the nation’s busi- 
ness, nor yet his narrow escape from 
death at the hands of an unknown 
assassin five weeks before, but as well 
the romantic history of this lovely, 
French noblewoman—last of a distin- 
guished house—as also the charming 
story of the Venice courtship that ex- 
alted this marriage in the imaginations 
of a practical, prosaic people to a plane 
far removed from all other interna- 
tional unions in the country’s history. 

To Caruthers, Dawson, and me, 
who, from the vantage of our club’s 
smoking - room window next door, 
looked out into the teeming street, 
there was something infinitely pathetic 
in the presence there of that mob of 
_the city’s impoverished—a solid pha- 
-lanx of men and women and children 
kept back from the steps by a file of 
stolid police. 

_-I have said that all three of- us 
understood keenly just what starved 


dreams, just what tragic love of 
beauty, color, romance, drew these 
shivering, hungry creatures from their 
countless holes of hiding about the 
city, as a candle-flame draws moths, to 
provide the dun background for this 
ceremony of extravagance—but I must 
correct that statement. Caruthers had 
evinced no interest whatever in the 


_study in contrasts next door, other than 


a half-moody, half-angry disgust. 
He stood at the window, scowling, 


his hands thrust deep in his pockets, 


staring out silently. As the last belated 
guests, swathed in yellow fur from 
neck to toe, slipped from their car- 
riages like sleek cats and disappeared 
within, the church doors closing after 
them, he turned from the window with 
an angry sound, threw his half-smoked 
cigar into the fire, and dropped into a 
chair, leaning his head on his hand. 

Dawson, who loved him, gathered 
up Caruthers’s sickly, drowsing yellow 
pup from the window-seat, and, cross- 
ing over, dumped him into Caru- 
thers’s lap. 

“This damned little neurasthenic of 
yours has snored about enough, Ca- 
ruth,” he growled fondly. “ For 
Heaven’s sake, and mine, keep him 
awake a while!” 

Without looking up, Caruthers cud- 
died the shivering pup against his 
knees and stroked him gloomily. ~ 
- Straddling a chair, Dawson faced | 
him. 

“ What’s the matter, old man?” he 
demanded. “ Getting worked up to 


some more of that high-brow stuff of ~ 


yours—inequality of the classes and all 
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that? Sore because all those people in 
the street won't have any dinner to- 
night, and all those in the church’ll eat 
about six times too much, eh? Don’t 
Lucky thing for 
me it happens that way sometimes. 
A doctor’s got to live, you know.” 

Caruthers looked up with a grin. But 
his face instantly settled into somber- 

“ness again. 

“No,” he said gruffly, “it isn’t 
that this time. It’s something quite 
-different—something that sours me on 
Jim Hollingsworth and all this per- 

formance, till—” 

He hesitated. : 

“You see,” he added abruptly, “ dur- 
ing the five weeks I’ve been away from 
-town I’ve stumbled on one of Hollings- 
worth’s life messes—had to see it and 
live with it and have it stuffed down 
my throat. If there’s one thing sickens 
a man more than his own fool mis- 

‘takes, it’s the mistakes his friends make 
—especially the kind I mean, the kind 
that have to be paid for by a woman 
somewhere.” 

I had heard this much, when a tele- 
phone summons called me from the 
room. 

_ I returned, a few moments later, to 
find Caruthers giving this account to 
Dawson. How he came to tell the 
story I’m sure I don’t know. At the 
time it amazed me that he should re- 
count such a thing. 

It was not the sort of information 
a man would be apt to repeat wanton- 
ly, and I knew that Caruthers was es- 
pecially fine and sensitive, as men go. 

Somewhat embarrassed, I went over 
to the reading-table and picked up the 
evening paper. But it was not many 
moments before, I became aware that 

~ Caruthers was addressing me as point- 

~edly as Dawson. Laying aside the 

paper, I listened. This, as nearly as I 

~ can recall it, is what he told us—in his 
own words: 

“When I left town six weeks ago 
Saturday, acting on your tyrannical or- 
ders, Dawson, I went direct to a little 
-- watering-place down the coast known 
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as Halcyon Cove. I'd spent a season 
there, and knew the lay of the land. I 
felt sure I would have no difficulty in 
securing accommodations at that sea- 
son of the year. 

“When I got there I found the vil- 
lage far more desolate than I had imag- 
ined. Only a handful of tradespeople 
who lived above their stores, and who 
received me with surly, suspicious 
glances, had been left behind by the de- 
parted summer colony. On gray days 
the fog piled in, thick and dank, while 
after dark coyotes slunk down the still, 
sandy streets, or banded together in the 
pine-woods and howled. 


“ Oh, it was charming! After a week 


of it I was more than ready to get back 
to the city. What restrained me was 
the certainty that Dawson here would 
simply meet me at the train and order 
me off to some other God-forsaken 
health - restoring hole. I decided to 
stick it out till my month was up, then 
shake the dust of the place from my 
feet and forget it—take it as I do 
the other medicine Dawson hands out 
to me. 

“When I engaged my cottage I 
chose it because it stood in the same 
yard with the only other occupied 
house in town, yet for two weeks I saw 
little of my neighbor—a tall, heavy- 
shouldered, distinguished-looking fel- 
low, with a mop of curly gray hair and 
pair of wretched, youthful black eyes 
—for he kept strictly to his side of the 
dividing fence between our cottages. 

“ Occasionally he smoked his evening 
cigar beside the gate that led from my 
sparse lawn into his neglected garden, 
but always when I seized my pipe and 
went to join him he turned away with 
a curt bow and went indoors. _ 

* All day and every day he sat in his 
dining-room window and read books. 
At first I supposed him to be a student 
of some abstruse ology, or a college 


-instructor who was devoting his Sab- 


batical year to research work; but I 
abandoned this theory upon discover- 
ing some roughly whittled inventor’s 
models lying on a chair in his garden. 

















-“ The man was a mechanical genius, 


_ I decided. He seldom went out in the 


daytime, and seemed to avoid encoun- 

-ters with the tradesfolk—writing his 
' orders on a slip of paper pinned to his 
-back door, 

“Twas lonesome, and he must have 
been starved for companionship. Yet 
the days passed without any further 
civilities being exchanged between us 
than an occasional nod across the gar- 
den fence. He was quick to repulse 
the least friendly advance on my part. 
I perceived this after a time, and came 
. gradually to let him strictly alone. 

“I had been his neighbor three 
-weeks, when one afternoon as I was 
tramping home along the beach I came 
upon a torn copy of Poe’s tales lying 
open in the mouth of a low-rock cave, 
together with a heap of cigarette-stubs, 
-a tin match-case, and a beach-lantern 
with its chimney badly smoked. 

“T knew at once that this must be 
the retreat to which my eccentric 
neighbor betook himself, when, as fre- 
quently happened, I heard him leave 

his cottage in the small hours of night 
and return a little before dawn. 

“ Puzzling to understand what could 
possibly be the reason for these night 
vigils in that desolate hole in the rocks, 

-I turned away, leaving the cave as I 
had found it, and went home. 

“On approaching my cottage I dis- 
covered a man sitting on my front 
steps, his head bent low over some- 
thing that he held in his lap. Drawing 
‘nearer, I recognized my neighbor, and 
was about to hail him, when something 
strange in his attitude held me. 

“While I hesitated a_ peculiar 
_rhythmic crooning reached me. It was 

a low, little throaty sound—tlike that 
a young mother makes over her babe. 
It was the cry of a man’s hungering 
soul. You know how a dammed river, 
swollen by a winter’s rain, will break 
over the wall that confined it? I 
thought of that, too, as I listened. 

“ Suddenly he glanced up. and saw 
me. All the color left his face, then 


Z streamed back furiously. Painfully 
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ashamed, he dropped his arms and 
stood up, tumbling from his lap a 
wizened, scrawny yellow pup, with 
nothing to distinguish him from a host 
of others that slunk about the empty 
houses, except his appalling leanness 
and a certain quick way he had. He 
wormed and squirmed about the man’s 


ankles, jerking his stub of a tail, pride | 


and relief writ large on his homely lit- 
tle face. 

“T went up to MacComber — the 
town butcher had told me his name— 
and held out my hand. He shook it 


nervously, . His embarrassment was 
terrible. 

“* Come in,’ I urged, ‘and have a 
smoke.’ 


“* Thank you,’ he rejoined stiffly, 
but I—I—’ 

“Briskly ignoring his refusal, I 
motioned him in. To my surprise, he 
came very willingly, closing the door 
after him. Casually I opened it a few 
inches. 

“The foundling pup, afraid for the 
moment that he had again been dis- 
owned, threw himself at me and hung 
on. I finally made him understand that 
he was to be included in the party. His 
joy was terrific. Distended with pride, 
and wriggling horribly, he squeezed in 
and fawned at our feet. — 

““ Beastly shame,’ I remarked to 
MacComber, ‘the way these pets are 
left to starve by the summer colony. 
I think I have some bones for him. If 
you'll wait a moment Pll give them to 
him.’ 

“MacComber had quite regained his 
self-possession. 

““* Ah — why, yes, do!’ he agreed 
formally. 

“T-left him examining the books on 
my table and went out with the ap- 
proving pup. When I got back Mac- 
Comber had some questions to ask that 
launched us into a discussion of bridge- 
building. It wore away the afternoon 
and carried us, still interested and dis- 
agreeing, into the first dusk of evening. 


“Sound him as I would, I could — 
learn nothing about him or his family, 
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except that he was unmarried and had 
been making his home with a young 
sister—a college girl, and something of 
a beauty, I gathered. He mentioned a 
New York gallery where a portrait of 
her—one of Croyle’s pastels—was on 
exhibition. 

“After once having introduced her 
name—it was Agnes—into the conver- 
sation, he quoted her almost continual- 
ly, with a doting brother’s proud ap- 
proval. There was a flavor of defiance 
in all he said. I felt vaguely that he 
was overpraising her as if in fear I 
might hear of her from some one who 
wouldn’t do her justice. Oh, it was the 
frankest sort of boasting! 

“And yet, when he had at last in- 
terested me, and I turned to him with 
the simplest of questions— the one 
that instinctively leaps to a man’s mind 

~when he is told of a woman’s talent 
and charm—whether or not she was 
still a girl, unmarried — MacComber 
got up slowly from his chair, his face 
grown suddenly very still, and glared 
at me. The rage and hate of years’ ac- 
cumulation flared in his difated black 
eyes. 

“ Before I could move or utter a 
word he had reseated himself, the 
gloom of indifference had again settled 
on his face, and he was deliberately 
leading the talk back to things imper- 
sonal. 

“At six o'clock he jumped up, 
thanked me for a pleasant talk, and 
made for the door. I urged him to eat 
supper with me, but he shook his head. 

“* Don’t you want to take the dog?’ 

-“* He hesitated, all the time an eager- 
~ ness that was pitiful looking out of his 
eyes. ; 

“* Yes,’ he agreed at last. 
as well keep him, I ——. 
~ watch-dog.’ 

“T only smiled inside of me, and 
went to fetch the pup. He came flop- 
ping in like a hairy yellow eel on four 
legs. MacComber gravely stuffed him 
under one arm, thanked me again, and 
closed the door. 

* Late that night [heard the click of 


‘Might 
Good 








my neighbor’s gate, the dog’s pleading _ 
whimper, and a bruskly gentle: : 


“All right, then; come on, old fel- = 


low!’ in MacComber’s deep bass. 

“They went off together. At least, 
I thought to myself with a certain sense 
of relief, the strange chap’s vigils on 
the rocks would not be quite so desolate 
as before. 

“Tn the two weeks that followed 
the man next door carefully and cour- 
teously avoided me. Several times I ~ 
heard him whistling about the place— 
an unwonted demonstration—and once 
I even discovered him playing with the 
pup in the seclusion of his back yard. 
The dog’s delighted squeals, and the 
man’s deep laugh, called me to the win- 
dow to watch them. 

“As I came gradually to appreciate 


the marvelous change the little pup was 


working in MacComber, I discarded all 
my own elaborate plans to try to pull 
the chap out of his morbid state, and 
watched his affection for the dog and 
its absurd devotion to him, transform ~ 
the lonesome, melancholy fellow. The 
little stray mongrel had done for him, 
what I, with all my desire to help him, 
could never have done. He had some- 
how broken through this crust of indif- 
ference or fear, or whatever it was, 
that made MacComber shrink from the 
society of his fellow men, and had 
wriggled his way to the man’s heart. 

“T realized, as I watched the two 
walk together in the morning, curl up 
together on MacComber’s window-seat 
in the afternoon, while he read his 
books and the pup drowsed, or sit to- 
gether in the after-supper twilight, on 
the front porch, MacComber with his 
head in his hands, the dog sitting close 
to his elbow, sniffing the air contented- 
ly, how much it meant to both outcasts 
to belong to some one once more. 


“In spite of the change that was 


being wrought in him, MacComber’s 
attitude toward me remained the same. 
He still avoided me. The knowledge 
that next door to me was living a man 
from my own world, who could talk 


and had traveled, and was in every way 
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fitted io be the best sort of a com- 
panion, yet who ran from me as if I 
had been a monster, half irritated, half 
amused me. 

_* Of course, I respected his wishes 
and kept out of his way. Had it not 
been for an accident, | would probably 
have left the place without coming any 
closer to him. It was all due to the 
pup’s interference—my real acquaint- 
ance with him—and it came about in 
this way: 

“ About three weeks after his adop- 
tion by MacComber, the enterprising 
young scalawag uprooted a choice 
purple lily—a beautiful plant that 
_ stood as high as Dawson’s shoulder 

here. MacComber and I rushed from 
our respective dining-rooms to inter- 
-fere. We came face to face at the 
wicket-gate, each of us sure that some- 
thing had to be done about it. 

“The offender squirmed ingratia- 
tingly, safe between two. soft-hearted 
idiots. I objected to being forced into 
disciplining another man’s dog. Igno- 
ring MacComber’s imploring glance 
from my hand to the pup’s scrubby 
flank, I said sternly: 

“* Better whip him. He'll do it 
again if he isn’t punished.’ 

“A look of misery came into the 
man’s brooding eyes, but he caught the 
dog by the scruff of the neck, selected 
a slim switch, and administered a dozen 
quick taps with it. It was all I could do 


to keep from laughing. Jaune—the 


little wretch had been so named by his 
master—eratefully licked MacCom- 
ber’s fingers> There seemed to be an 
understanding between the two—a 
pact that did not admit of beatings. 
The man gave him a last, affectionate 
slap; and put him down. Together we 
planted the lily. 
—  “*Pm going for a tramp after 
lunch,’ I offered, as we patted the 
ground smooth. ‘Be glad to have you 
come with me.’ 

“MacComber could find no decent 
_ excuse handy, so he agreed to accom- 
pany me. At two o'clock I stopped for 


— _ him, and we set out along the beach. 
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“ For an hour we trudged in silence. 
The surly water hurled itself in foam 
at our feet, eliciting barks of insult 
from Jaune, who ran along before us, 
his firm paws kicking up the wet sand. 


Every little while he would scamper 


back-to us, dragging a strand of sea- 
weed or a dead gull by one stiff-— 
fingered claw. 

“At my elbow MacComber stalked, 
as slow and stooped as if the heaven’s 
weight rested on his bowed head. Per- 
haps once in fifteen minutes he would 
look up and around, include me in his 
dull, resentful stare, and throw out 
some vapid remark about the weather. 
Without waiting for any response from 
me, he would lower his head promptly 
and sink into an intolerable gloom. For 
once his somberness aroused in me only 
annoyance. Had he not been utterly 
miserable, there would have been some- 
thing farcical about it. Even nature 
sulked that day. 

“Except for one bright splotch 
where the sun tried to pierce the fog, - 
ocean, land, and sky closed us in— 
heavy, desolate, and oppressive. Only 
we two men and the little dog that 
bobbed far ahead like a scrap of yellow 
rubber broke the uninterrupted sweep 
of dunes. 

“Tn a curious spirit of exasperation I 
was about to excuse myself on the plea 
of a sudden fatigue and go home alone, - 
when suddenly a romping band of chil- 
dren, their picnic pails banging, and 
with two collie dogs barking at their 
heels, swung into sight around a jut- 
ting mass of rock and raced straight 
toward us down the wet beach. 

“With an exclamation of blank dis- 
may MacComber stopped short and 
stared at them. ‘Turning on his heel, 
without so much as a word of apology 
or explanation, he left me and made 
off across the dunes that undulated be- 


, tween us and the village. 


“My first disgtist at his rudeness 
dwindled as_I watched his stooped 
figure diminish in the distance and — 
finally disappear. By the time his 


weary shoulders had slouched out of 
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sight the last tinge of resentment had 
left me. 

* Some frightful apprehension was 
setting the poor chap apart from all the 
world, was snipping his little length of 
thread from the great human spool— 
was making an outcast and a crazy 
thing of him. I decided to discover 
what the trouble was and set it right, if 
possible. The man had qualities of 
mind alone that made him worth 
saving. 

““T was aroused from these thoughts 
by the clamor of a dog-fight in prog- 
Tess up-beach. It was Jaune and the 
collies. The pup may have started the 
quarrel; but when I looked up he lay on 
his back in the sand, yelping faintly, 
with the two collies standing over him. 
The children were jumping about ex- 
citedly, urging on the dogs and clang- 
ing their picnic buckets. 

“JT broke into run. When I came up 
the largest collie had Jaune by the jaw, 
the other was cold-bloodedly chewing 
his foreleg. There was a businesslike 
ferocity about it that suggested a feud 
of long standing. I kicked the biggest 
~ dog in the ribs. He yelped, let go for 
an instant, then closed his strong, white 
teeth again on the little pup’s lower jaw. 

“It was the action of a bully. No 
self-respecting dog would take such a 
method of attack. I booted him a blow 
that knocked the wind out of him. It 
was a moment before he could suck up 
enough air for the angry, long-drawn 
howl that preceded his swiit flight up- 
beach. I turned to the other collie, but 
she drew back at once, snarled fright- 
enedly, and made off after her mate. 

“The children helped me to brush 
the sand from Jaune’s eyes. His jaw 
looked like a chunk of raw beefsteak. 
It was swelling badly. While he licked 
the blood from his lips, he blinked 
gratefully up at me. I stood him on 
his feet; but he was too weak to walk. 
So I wrapped my coat around him and 
-carried him home. 

“When I knocked on the door of 
MacComber’s cottage, I got no re- 
~ sponse, although a light was hastily ex- 
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tinguished in his dining-room. After 
his afternoon’s behavior it didn’t aston- 
ish me that he should refuse to see me. 

“Hurrying on to my own place, I un-— 
wrapped the pup and examined his jaw. 
It was badly torn. I bathed and dressed 
it, then made a bed for him in a cracker- 
box on my back porch. Through it all 
he showed an amazing pluck—only 
whimpering a little when I fastened the | 
cotton bandage behind his ear. 

* At ten o'clock I turned in, but I 
couldn’t get to sleep. I wondered about 
MacComber — his probable identity, — 
and his offense against humanity that 
had made a hunted thing of him. I was 
still puzzling over it when I dropped 
off. 

~“ At about two o'clock I was dis- 
turbed by the opening of MacComber’s 
front door. His gate banged. I heard 
his retreating footsteps on the plank 
sidewalk. 

“*More Poe!’ I thought to myself. 

“ Suddenly I remembered that Jaune 
was disabled and asleep on my back 
porch. MacComber would be alone — 
down there. The man was in no con- 
dition to stand the strain of a night 
alone on those rocks. There was no 
telling what he might be driven to do. 

“Impelled by a curious sense of dis- 


aster, I jumped out of bed, slipped into 


a dressing-gown and some tennis shoes, 
dragged on my overcoat, and left the 
house. Shaking with the chill of early 
morning, I floundered down my dark 
front steps, felt my way to the gate, 
and made after MacComber on a brisk 
run. I had reckoned without Jaune. 
“‘ Whether he heard his master’s gate 
slam, or whether some sure instinct, 
such as mine, that some one ought to. 
be with MacComber had aroused him, 
I never knew. But I had gone only a 


little distance when he flew past me in = 


the half-light to which my eyes were — 
getting accustomed, his little claws rap- _ 
ping on the planks of the walk, the 
white bandage slipping back from his 
jaw. 


tention. He plunged ahead, his nose to 








“T called to him, but he paid no at- 
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his feet and coming-to meet me. 
- got’im. Right in there. 








the ground, careened awkwardly 
-around.a corner, gained the open beach 
before 1 could, and raced along it 
toward the hollow in the rocks, which, 
lit up. by the lantern, looked like a long 
yellow throat. A great. bulk that I 
knew to be MacComber moved within. 
“ Jatne reached the opening and 
sprang through tt like a gopher popping 
into his hole. For a space the only 
sounds that came to.me were the crash- 
ing of the surf close by and the scuff- 
scufi of wet sand beneath my shoes. 
- “Then, all at once, I heard Mac- 
Comber’s. agonized ‘My God!” and a 
scream. from Jaume that— If you've 
ever heard an animal scream like some- 
thing human, you know what it’s like. 
Tf not, I can’t make you understand. 
Only, that dog’s.cry seemed to turn 
all the warm blood in my body to. ice.. 
“1 grabbed up my overcoat in. both 
_ hands and ran up that beach, as [ hadn’t 
run since | was a boy at college. I re- 
member thinking to, myseli: ‘ Pretty 
good, old man! When you tell’ Daw- 
son this he'll let you off.” And with 
the other corner of my braim I was 
thinking of MacComber ahead there, 
or counting the dog’s cries. There 
were three, eacl more piercing than’ the 
last,, each amore human. He was not 
_ yelping or barking or howling. He 
was screaming like a human thing.. 
“As I drew closer I made out Mac- 
Comber’s big body jammed im the open- 
ing. He was on his knees in the sand, 
- with his head and one arm. inside. 
Every second or two he would reach 


pack fora stone or handful of sand 


and cast it at something im the cave. 
And he was. talking—talking like mad. 
I couldn’t make out a word: of it—only 


the mumble of his. voice. 


“* MacComber!’ £ shouted. 


~- * He crooked: his. face over his shoul- 


der and stared. Then all at once he 
recognized me. 

“* Caruthers!’ be cried, getting to 
“I’ve 
He can’t fool 
- me. By God, he'll marry ber-now or 

Til kill him! I mean it!’ 
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“ He seized hold of me and dragged : 


me over to the cavef his clutch tighten- _ 
ing till my forearm throbbed. There. 
he tried to force me down on my knees, 

Pushing him. off, I signified my willing- 


ness to: get. down, and dropped to the — oe 
level of the cave’s mouth. As I did so — 


my fingers, rested on his revolver that 
lay half-buried in the sand near at 
hand. 

“At once it flashed over me what 
MacComber had intended to do that 


night, and why the pup and I had left 


our warm. beds to tag after him T[ 
closed my fingers on the gun and 
shifted it so~that when MacComber 
flung himself down beside me it was in 
my farthest hand. Wuth an angry 
sound he leaned against me, his. great 
body tense. I could feel his breath hot 
on my ear, as with his two powerful 
hands he seized my head and forced. it 
down opposite the mouth of the cave. 

“*See?’ he demanded excitedly. 
“In there!” His. voice was tremulous 
and high like an old weman’s. 

“ Obediently I peered im ‘At first _ 


glauesT thonehe the dinky Egited hole 


was empty. Then, beyond the smoked 
lantern that leaned drunkenly two feet 
from my face, I made out a small, dark 
form. that shrank so close to the wall it 
seemed he must be a part of it. ’ 

“ Only a pait of yellow eyes, gleam- 
ing horribly, and. a swollen jaw, with 
the white bandage slipping from_ it, 
stood out against the shadows. 
Jaune. : 

“For an instant [ was as incapable 
of movement as the wretched little ani- 
mal that froze to. the cave wall. And 
all the time the man at my elbow was 
pressing closer, babbling insane threats 
to himself, or me, or both. I never 
knew. But I caught the name Hollings- 
worth, and the words: “Can’t fool me 
—that jaw—know him in the shape of 
a monkey!’ 

* When I didn’t answer, he broke 
into a rage and made a lunge at the 
dog, his fist closed on a. stone as big as 
a baseball. My body was in the way. 
The stone grazed my ear and fell with 


~ 





It was — g 








after Jaune. 





a soft thud on the sand of the cave. 
~ MacComber’s empty fist reached past 

me and beat the air in a futile groping 
Impatiently he drew it 
back and tugged at my shoulder. 

“< Get away!’ he snarled. 

“T looked around at him. His face, 
lighted grotesquely by the toppling lan- 
tern, was contorted—livid with anger. 
His bright, crazed eyes met mine, and 
I saw what I had to deal with. The 
man was mad as a March hare. It was 
bad business; but I couldn’t go off and 
leave the poor, little beast in there to 
get stoned to a pulp. In desperation I 
_ resorted to the only scheme I was able 
to think up. 

“*TLet me get him out,’ I urged. 

“* All right,’ he agreed sullenly, 
_ loosing his hold of me and drawing 

back. * But, mind you, don’t kill him. 
That’s my job. Got a gun here, some- 
where?’ 

“ He began to search, prodding the 
wet ground. 

“Tightening my fingers about the 
gun, I commenced to crawl up the nar- 
row approach to the cave, moving as 
slowly as I dared, planning all the time 


: aE _ how I should back out. 


“He'd be waiting, of course; but he 
wouldn’t know till I was outside 
whether or not I had the pup with me. 
And, by the time he’d discovered that I 
had not brought Jaune, I’d be free of 
the cave and able to swing my arms. 
After that I could defend myself. 

“When I hit on this plan I was so 
close to Jaune that I could have put out 
-my hand and touched him. As I 
~ wormed still nearer, making ready to 
shove the lantern aside with my boot, 
so I could have a clearer path to back 
out by, the pup opened his mouth spas- 
modically and closed it again without 
uttering a sound. Turning his face 


away, he attempted to scale the rock 


wall, his frantic little feet dislodging a 

shower of pebbles. Finally he aban- 

doned even this and crouched, shiver- 

ing. : 
““* Jaune,’ I whispered. 

_ “At the sound he raised his head 





BENEATH THE SURFACE, 
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and stared at me—his swollen band- 
aged jaw outthrust. I drew back, ap- 
palled. A vision of Hollingsworth’s 
ornate rooms on Van Ness Avenue, 
where Dawson and several other men 
and I awaited returns on election eve, 
and of Jim Hollingsworth himself, his 
heavy jowled face, swollen with the 
toothache and wrapped in a cotton 
bandage that kept slipping from place 
as he paced to and fro, flashed before 
my mind. 

“T recalled the newspaper statement 
that Hollingsworth’s jaw was. still 
swollen and bandaged when he was dis- 
covered, early the next morning, lying 
wounded on his study floor. 

“Suddenly the whole thing became 
understandable to me—Jim’s wrong to 
MacComber, MacComber’s swift grasp 
at retribution, and his overwhelming 
cowardice which had driven him from 
the city to that isolated, depressing 
little cove before he had ascertained the 
result of his attack on Hollingsworth, 
and then the suffering that had come 
after—the long weeks of loneliness and 
remorse (pain that had been eased for 
a time by the coming of the pup into 
his life), his movement toward self- 
destruction ; finally, the total loss of his 
reason and his insane attack on the 


little brute he loved—the young dog — 


that crouched there, close to me, 
among the stones that had been aimed 
to kill him. 


“ Without another glance at Jaune, 
§ 


T turned and backed out in a rush. 


MacComber was blocking the entrance. _ =: 
When he heard me thrashing out, he 


moved aside, and, still kneeling, waited 
for me. I could determine his every 
movement by the play of light and 
shadow on the dim wall, In a moment 
more I was free of the-cave. I tried to 


stand, but my cramped, stiffened legs 


doubled under me. MacComber was — 
crawling slowly toward me along the 
sand. I remember how his eyes looked. 
His tense fingers fastened claw-wise on 
my wrist. 

“* G—give ‘im here!’ he demanded. 
hoarsely. 











“ Straining to my feet I wrenched 
myself from his grasp, swung the re- 
volver in a wide circle and brought the 
butt of it down on his head with a 
glancing blow that knocked him sense- 
less and prone on his face.” 


- We continued to stare into the fire. 
it had burned to a heap of red embers. 
Dawson’s question broke in on our 
: thoughts like the clanging of a bell. 
- —* Well?’ he queried impatiently. 
“Well,” Caruthers echoed deadly. 
“ That's all. I was glad I didn’t have 
-to turn him over to the law. In prison 
he'd have gone on thinking, poor chap. 
No—he’s better off there at the asylum. 
I went with him myself and saw to it 
that his room was comfortable. When 
I left he was begging for his models 
-and a tool-chest. God! It was terri- 
-_ble!. I made arrangements for him to 
have them, if ever he gets any better. 
But they tell me it’s hopeless. He'll 
always be like that—or worse.” 

He hesitated, then went on quietly: 
“You know, Jim Hollingsworth was 
‘the best friend I had on earth. But, 
after this— Here was this poor chap, 
struggling inventor, not fitted to cope 
with the practical world, you might 
say. And the only thing he had—the 
‘thing he worshiped—that young sister 
oh, it was—” 

‘Dawson leaned forward from the, 
shadows. 

__“ The sister—eh?” he asked gently. 
“Yes,” said Caruthers grimly, “ the 
ister—” 

_ A restless stamping of feet broke in 
| on his words, reminding us of the cold, 
hungry, impatient crowd waiting out 
there in the frosty street. Starting at 
the sound, as if it had dragged him 
back from across the world, Caruthers 
-grunted and tumbled the sleeping Jaune 
_ from his lap. 

_ Walking over to the window he 
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stood, staring out into the street = a= Se 
He had made a 


white, drawn face. 
movement to come back to the fire, 
when the sudden, glorious outburst of 
an anthem, which. since the days of 


our fathers, has made holy the union 
of man with woman, drew him back == 


to the glass. : 

The church doors were open, vomit: 
ing the wedding pageant intg the cold, 
white, moon-flooded street, @here the — 
crowd, held back by the snarling file of 
police, craned and clamored. A car- 
riage rumbled away over the frozen 
asphalty Without stirring from our 
seats by the fire, Dawson and I knew 
it was carrying away Jim Hollings- 
worth and his bride. As the murmur 
of women’s voices and the tramp of_ 
many feet told us that the wedding 
guests were leaving, Caruthers turned 
to us passionately, his hand gripping 
the back of a chair till his finger-nails 
went white. 

“ Dawson—” he said unsteadily, 

“the—his real name was Farley— 
John Farley. He’s been away—in — 
South’ Africa—for something like 
twenty years—since he was a young 
man. She—she was here—in school 
here—at Hopkins. Dawson, you—you 
remember—remember she used to tell 
us about him—her brother down there 
in South Africa. She—” 

I looked at Dawson. He sat bolt 
upright, as if frozen, and I knew that 


3? 


Caruthers had called up images and in- ae 


timate recollections of their boyhood 
in which I had had no share. ~ 


Rising suddenly, he sprang across = 


the room as if projected. 

“Caruth,” he begged hoarsely, catch- 
ing the other man by the shoulder 
fiercely. ‘‘ Not—Hollingsworth—Ag- 
nes Farley— My God, Caruth, it 
couldn’t be! Not Agnes Farley!” 

Wearily Caruthers faced-him. 

“It was Agnes Farley!” he said. 
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d Let’s solve your heating worries 


It's wrong to have your head 
filled with the continual cares 
and problems of old-fashioned //..¢, 
heating methods. To do the f[ \ 1A 
big thingsin the world a man’s x 
g thing 
thought and time must be | 
freed from such petty drudg- 
ery as inadequate, antiquated, 
wasteful heating equipment. 
To get the greatest sense of 
comfort at the least expendi- 
ture of labor and fuel, you 
must sooner or later put in 


Don’t again repair, blacken and put up 

MERIC AN DE AL the old stoves. With an outfit of IDEAL 
Ss ; Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators your 

RADIATORS BOILERS coal bills will grow smaller; uneven 


heating and repair bills will disappear; 
ashes, soot, and coal gases are unknown in the living rooms; carpets, hangings and furniture are 
thereby given longer life; housework is reduced one-half; and the whole house is made a far better, 
happier, healthier place to live in. 





Z —~ The utmost simplicity is worked into the 

732 1 construction of IDEAL Boilers. They are 
60 accurately machined and consist of so 
few parts that they are put together in the 
briefest time, will fit tight as a drumhead 
and stay so. All the fire surfaces are hollow, 
and being filled with water it is impossible 
to warp or burn them out. Wherever used 
the IDEAL Boiler becomes the strong, 
steady, silent, unbreakable heart of the heat- 
ing outfit—an adjunct which does more for” 
the cheer and healthfulness of the home 
ss om life than any other material feature, or any 
ANo.2-19-SIDEAL Boiler and A No. 1-25-W IDEAL Boiler decoration of the house. It makes a house 
226 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERI- and 680 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERI- ahome. Letus solve your heating worries 


CAN Radiators, costing the CAN Radiators, costing the = house is 
owner $130, were used to owner $255, were used to at once and for all—whether your 3 
heat this cottage. heat this cottage. 








old or new, town orcountry. IDEAL Boilers 

and AMERICAN Radiators are a big-paying 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable ; . 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, wvestment not anexpense. Write today, 
valves, freight, etc., which are extra and vary aceording to for our book (free) of big heating facts. 
climatic and other conditions. Prices now most favorable. 


Sold by all dealers. AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY aoe 


No exclusive agents. Chicago 





Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburg 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Birmingham, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas o 
City, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Milan 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 










PHOTOGRAPH THIS 
BOTTLE AND LABEL 
ON YOUR MEMORY. 













Accomplishes in a safe, 
prompt and thorough manner the _ 
things a physician and his patients — 
usually expect of a high grade liniment 
—and in addition 1s a positive a 

Antiseptic and Germicide —_ 
containing no minerals or poisons. Applied to 
an open sore or wound it not only makes it 
aseptically clean, but &7//s the germs and causes a 
healthy healing. Positively harmlesstothe human 
tissues and can be prescribed with confidence. _ 

Spray a 20% solution of Absorbine, Jr. 
into the throat, if sore or infected, to soothe 
and heal and to destroy all bacteria. Recent — 

authoritative tests show that a 10% solution = 

of Absorbine, Jr. kills typhoid and diph. . 
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theria bacilli in four minutes. Truly a = yt 
‘powerful germicide but nevertheless purely 
ae herbal and made of the highest quality 
_ herbs procurable. Absorbine, Jr. is also a : . 


ee DISCUTIENT AND RESOLVE 


is eee 
effective in reducing painful, bursal enlargements, fatty bunches, swollen, enlarg ands or 7 4 
matic and gouty conditions. The action of this remedy in such conditions is one of 4 t simp] 
is, it reduces inflammation, destroys germs, heals the surfaces, and : 


assists nature in the dissolution and elimination of the enlargement. _ 


Analgesic and Antiphlogistic ~~ 


















| THE BOSTON BIO-CHEMICAL LABO 


729 Resiston Street 






























F : a y Sir:— Boston, April 16, 1983. 
. 5 Absorbine, Jr, Promptly allays pain—it is healing, soothing and c ling Ee We have now completed a very thoron 
ba superficial ‘or deep-seated inflammations, consequently remark: e jensive study of the.antiseptic and germicidal’ 


tual in sprains, strains, ruptured ligaments, bruises, etc. A eptien of Abporines kt, Tit wai seamen ee 


. 7 over fe * i hi 
trainers use Absorbine, Jr. n0t only to overcome these con er four hundred separate experiments have 


been carried out, on several different 





types of 














— 9-20 as a preveniative—a rub-down with Absorbine, Jr. after sévere physi- pyogenic and pathogenic bacteria. : s 
Cav. \.. cal exertion limbers up the stiff joints and muscles, stops inflamma- As a result of all the work which has been un 4 
\. tion and prevents soreness. dertaken, we are ‘now in position to state with 








: eat positiveness that Absorbine, Jr., is a sub 
stance of marked efficacy in destruction of ma he 


Ww. F. YOUNG, ° Abservine Jr. is amild and pleasant remedy to use, has a 
nn pleasing od 



























a, PDF. leasi lor and does not stain or leave a greasy residue. It kinds of bacteria, We have even carried aes 
, 80 TeMPLE St is highly concentrated and only a few drops are required at some exper*ments using it as a throat spray, aud | 
ee 54, an application. One ounce of Absorbine, Jr. added to a pint it seems te have a beneficial effect this wa 
SPRINGFIELD, ! of water or witch hazel, makes an efficient antiseptic and vate Shy os (arimienta: ste iuay pes ech! 
Enclosed fir germicidal liniment. ; i. “ far su etter to: ths ovitned so called gargles y 
= ae in stamps =. uch Absorbine, r. is sold by leading druggists at $1 00 aacere SEU are put pane the marker with e 
ba, send Me postpaid TRIAL an -00a bottle or sent direct, all charges paid. iravagant claims as to their disinfecting valne. 
: 'BortLe bsor ‘bine, Jr. Descriptive pamphlet and detailed laboratory I believe that the test which has been made oi 
bs amphiet-“ Evidence” and reports free on request. thia substance is one of the most thorough and 
ee laboratory reports. ie = 2 pound of t! 
: em A Liberal Trial Bottle one 
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me, OMNES «cae fue PES fic mien will be sent pe to vour address upon 
receipt of 10c.in stamps. Send for trial 

bottle or procure regular size from your 
druggist to-day. 
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